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PREFACE. 


Theee is probably no country in tlie world that, 
until within the present year, has been less a sub¬ 
ject of interest than Bhotan, and as a natural conse- 
tpience, probably no one, that there is h‘ss generally 
known about. In fa<‘t, it may be said without ex¬ 
aggeration, that, until recently, comparatively few but 
those who made Asiatic geography a S2)ecial study (wer 
heard its name. Nevertheless, hidden as Bhotan has 
been from public notice, a great deal of official infor¬ 
mation has been on record about it, and from its 
proximity to the north-eastern frontier of our posses¬ 
sions in India, the Government of that country has had 
frequent troubles with it; the earliest of which dates 
as far back as the year 1772. These troubles have 
related chiefly to raids into British territory (plun¬ 
dering cattle, &c., and carrying off natives to be 
used as slaves) which having been punished in a 
variety of mild ways without producing any good 
effect, ultimately decided the Indian Government on 
annexing in 1864 the portion of the Bhotan frontier 
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from Avliicli tlie predatory incursions were made. In 
the course of the narrative however it will he shown 
that grounds exist for believing that tlu; i'aults were 
not altogether on the side of the Bliolanese, and 
that a certain lawlessness of action has ]>r(: vailed on 
both sides of the fi onticT’; pretty niiuh as existed 
on the borders of England and Scotland in former 
years. 

The first chapter is devoted to a sketch of the 
country", its inhabitants, and form of governnieni, 
sufficiently detailed to enable th(i rcadm- at starting 
to understand who the Bhotaiu'se really ai-e, and 
the relation in which they stand to Tljibet, and 
thus, indirectl^g to our (»ld fiaends the Bbinese. In 
preparing this sketch, 1 have drawn freely on the 
official records having latest reference to the subject, 
and have also, in some measure been ahh'd by my 
own observation. The second chapter rt'feis to the 
commencement of British intercourse with Bhotan in 
1772, and brings our acquaintance with the eountry 
up to the year 1815. The third ti eats of the troubles 
con.sequent on the annexation of Assam in 1828, and 
the assumption by the Government of India of the 
relations which had previously existed between tlu; 
Assamese and the Bhotanese. Relerence is also briefly 
made in this chapter to the first regular mission sent 
to Bhotan by the Indian Government in 1837, and to 
the train of events (details being given in the fonn of 
an Appendix) which in 1862 determined the Governor- 
General, Lord Canning, to send a second. This 
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mission was that of the Honourable Ashley Eden, 
and its faihire having been the immediate cause of 
the Dooar war—so called from the name of the 
territory belonging to Bhotan that it was deemed 
necessary to annex as a preventive of further 
aggression—a more than passing notice is required 
of it. Chapters foiir and five are therefore devoted 
to an account of Mr. Eden’s journey from Daijee- 
ling to Poonakha, the capital of Bhotan, in 1804. 
Chapter six treats of negotiations at that place, 
and of the peculiar circumstances under which they 
were conducted. While the two previous chapters 
are a jin'ris of a portion of a very interesting re¬ 
port furnished the Covernment of India by Mr. Eden 
on his return, this ehai)ter (the sixth) is the sub- 
slance in detail, but little altered from the original 
text, of a S]iecial communication addressed to the 
(iovenuuent, aiid to which publicity has only re¬ 
cently been given. The character of the remainder 
of the narrative may be gathered from the following 
statement of the circumstances under which it has 
been written. 

Early hi October 18t>4, when the organisation of 
the field force about to ojierate against Bhotan was 
in progress, the 80th lieginient, at the time at 
Jliansi, was detailed to form a portion of it. A 
stait-surgeon was required to take medical charge of 
it; the surgeon of the corps being at the time in 
England. I volunteered for this duty, but as I was 
at the time specially employed I was not considered 
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available. As matters however turned out, a staff- 
surgeon Avas not at the period wanted, the left Wing 
only of the regiment going to Darjeeling on the 
north-eastern frontier as a support^—while the head¬ 
quarters were brouglit down to Dum Dum, near 
Calcutta; so as to be at hand, in the event of further 
support being required. Shortly after this occurred, 
my services having l >een placed at the disposal of the 
Comniander-in-Chief, 1 thought it likely, that, from 
my local position, should the head-quarters of the 
80th Regiment have to proceed to the scene of hostili¬ 
ties, T should have to accompany it. This led to my 
making myself acciuainted with the train of events 
which had rendered operations against Bhutan ne¬ 
cessary, and with a view of having a connected 
record of events in the event of ultimately having 
opjiortunities for j)ersonal observation, I tdso col¬ 
lected such information relating to the opening of 
the campaign as iny residence in Calcutta enabled 
me to do. 

At the commencement of December 1864, the 
British troops entered the Bhotan territory, and the 
annexation measures, which had been previously 
determined on, were carried out, almost without 
resistance, and the year 1805 opened witli the whole 
affair apparently terminated ; orders being issued by 
the Government for the break-up of the field force. 
Before however these orders could be acted upon, 
the aspect of affairs on the frontier was completely 
changed—the Bhutanese came down in force, and 
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attacked our troops in the x><^sitions they were hold¬ 
ing in the lower range of the Himalayas of Bliotaii, 
from two of ivliich they succeeded in dislodging 
them ; one of the columns losing its guns and some 
of its sick in retreating to the plains. 

Immediate f)reparations were made by the Govem- 
Tuent for re})airing these disasters, and large reinforce- 
nuaits—including two batteric^s of Royal Artillery, 
the 55tli and (SOtli Regiments—were desj)ntched in 
February to the north-ea.st('rn Irontier. I was plaeed 
ill medical charge of the latter corps, which formed 
the reserve ol‘ the Left Brigade of the Rooar Field 
Force, and servcMl with it in tlie Himalayas until the 
t(‘rminati(>ii of active oi>(‘rations, and the adoi^tion 
for tlie time being, of a imrely defensive policy. 

Though the 80th Regiment was not required to 
advance beyond Darjeeling, and consequently was 
not actively engaged, I was nevertheless favourably 
situated I'or olitaining information regarding the few 
operations which were cairied on, and T wa s also able 
to see something of Bliotan and ihe recently annexed 
Dooars. 

In June 1865, I was ordered to England in charge 
of troops, aiid with the view partly of beguiling the 
tediousness of a four months’ vojuige round the Cape 
of Good Hope—made for the fifth time—partly in the 
hope of furnishing some information about a country 
almost altogether unwritten about, sc far as I am 
aware, except in Government rej^orts not available to 
the reading public generally, I set myself the task 
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now completed, in the course of which I have endea¬ 
voured to give such a sketch of the recent military 
operations and their results as brings our acquaint¬ 
ance with Bhotan up to the latest date :—the cam- 
j)aign against it having become invested with a 
degree of interest more the result of its cost 
(£800,000)* and the expenditiu’e of life and health 
from climatic causes by which it has been attended, 
than of the more exciting incidents of warfare; the 
minimum of ^vhat is usually called military glory 
ha\'ing accrued from it. 

In the course of that portion of the narrative 
which relates to my residence at Darjeeling, I have 
endeavoured to throw some light on the origin of 
the Mongolian tribes forming the bulk of the popu¬ 
lation of the Sikim Himalayas—a subject upon which 
but little has been written, and that little, I am 
inclined to think of doubtful accuracy. Wliatever 
my views relating thereto may be worth, in forming 
them, I have had the advantage of a moderately 
intimate previous acquaintance with the physical and 
other chai-acteristics of a variety of subdivisions of 
the gi’cat Mongolian family, and particularly of the 
one from which, in my opinion, is descended the 
section of the Sikim population, concerning whose 
origin obscurity exists. That my observations on 

Sinn (|TioteJ aliovt', w:i.s Uiat: whicli the Dooar war was knoMTi 
to have cost wln ii I left Calcutta on tlie 17t h of June ISOo. Kow how¬ 
ever, it iiiiist Ik* represented ]»y imieh Iiiglier figures; consequent on the 
unfinished (*liaraeter of the cainjuiign and the exti^nsivi' preparations 
which have since been made for a renewal of hostilities. 
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this subject and other points relating thereto might 
be better arranged than they are, I am fully sensible, 
but I have preferred making them in a somewhat 
desultory manner rather than deviate from the plan 
I have followed throughout of recording my personal 
experiences in the order of their occurrence. 

The arranging and re-writing of my notes and 
shaping the work into its present form were com¬ 
menced in the Bay of Bengal, and finished off the 
Azores—for its shortcomings, therefore, I trust allow¬ 
ance will be made; a cuddy table in a sailing troop 
ship presenting a combination of circumstances the 
reverse of favourable to a literary undertaking. 

The following are the sources from which those 
portions of the narrative (Aijpendix included) relating 
to events prior to the commencement of the military 
operations, as yet unfinished, have chiefly been com¬ 
piled—Captain Turner’s Embassy to Thibet, Kishen- 
kant Bose’s account of his visit to Bhotan, and the 
reports of Captain Pemberton, Dr. Griffiths, and the 
Honourable Ashley Eden. 


Tkoof Ship ‘ Rinaedo,’ at Sea : 
OctoUr lUh, 1865. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

With respect to the illustrations, I have to state 
that having casually brought home a few photogi*aphs 
from Daijeeling, it was thought as well to engrave 
them, and also introduce a few woodcuts from Dr. 
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Hooker’s journal of his visit to the Sikim Himalayas ; 
the woodcuts thus borrowed, being so far illustrative 
of what is described in the portions of the narrative 
where they have been introduced, as to be useful to 
the reader. 

I may also state that at the conclusion of the 
narrative, I have been able to append a note contain¬ 
ing a brief summary of our relations with Bhotan 
up to the latest date ; which renders the work more 
complete than it otherwise would be. 

December ISth^ 1865 , 
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CHAPTER I. 

Gooj^aphical Position and Extent of Bhotan—Nature of the Country— 
Meaning of the term Dooar—Origin of the word Bhotan—Source from 
whi^*h its Inhabitants have sprung—The term Bhoteah synonymoufc 
with that of Thibf'tian—Obscurity connex*ted with the early History 
of Bhotan—Traditions W'ith reference thereto—Political Relations 
with Thibet and China—Nature of the Government—Constitution of 
tin* Council—Th(‘ Dhurma and Deb Rajas—The Penlows, Jungpens, 
iiud their Subordinates—Revenue and Judicial Systems—Religion— 
Language—Military Resources. 

The eoiHitry to which the name of Bhotan is usuallA’ 
given in modern maps is situated on the north-eastern 
frontier of our Indian Empire, betAveen the parallels 
of 26° 60' and 28° of north latitude and from 88° 45' 
to 92° 25' of east longitude. It extends from the 
southern declivities of the great central ridge of the 
Himalaya Mountains to the level gromid in front of 
that portion of their inferior chain which constitutes 
the natural northern boundary of the Assam Valley 
and the north-eastern one of the plains of Bengal. 
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In leii^h Bhotan is two liundred and twenty miles. 
Its breadth varies a good deal, and may be stated as 
averaging about ninety miles. It is bounded on the 
north by Thibet, on the south by Bengal, the pro¬ 
tected State of Cooch Behar, and Assam. On the 
west by the Teesta River, which separates it from 
Sikim (the territoiy intervening between Bhotan and 
Nepaul), and on the east by the. Dhunseeree River, 
se^parating it from the hill districts ruled over by the 
Towang Raja; a priest subordinate to the Grand 
Lama—the ecclesiastical ruler of Thibet. 

With the exception of a strip of land varying in 
breadth fi’oiii ten to thiidy miles, situated at the foot 
of the inferior heights—but not properly belonging to 
Bhotan; ha ving bee n acquired by aggression from the 
Mogul dynasty, the whole of tlie country presents a 
succession of as I'ugged and lofty mountain scenery 
as is to be found in the Avurld. The area of Bhotan 
Proper, nameh^, the i>ortion included between the 
higher and lower Himalayan ranges, h:is been esti¬ 
mated at 19,800 geographical miles. The level ground 
at the foot of the latter, wrested from the Moguls, 
rTins along the whole length of the country, and 
separates the British frontier from the subordinate 
chain of the Bhotan hills. Communication between 
this plain and the interior of Bhotan takes place 
through a series of moimtain passes, locally known as 
Dooars, a woi'd derived from the Hindoostanee dxvdr, 
a gate or entrance. This name has been inappropri¬ 
ately applied to the level tract upon which these 
passes open, and thus a. much wider meaning has 
become attached to the word Dooar than that which 
etymologically belongs to it. These Hooars, which 
consist of a rich and fertile soil capable of high crd- 
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tivation, will be more fully described in connexion 
witb tbe history of British intercoxirse with Bhotan. 

Though the Bhoteahs, by which name it has be¬ 
come the custom to designate the inhabitants of intra¬ 
montane Bhotan,* are as distinct from the natives of 
Hindoostan as* the African Negro is from the China¬ 
man, the appellation, nevertheless, by which their 
country is known to us, owes its origin to a Hindoo- 
stanee source—the word Bhotan simply meaning the 
country of the Bhots or Thibetians. More correctly, 
it shotdd be spelt Bhotstan —stan in the Persian and 
Arabic meaning place, as istan does in the Sanscrit: 
hence Hindoostan, Afghanistan and Beloochistan, 
the places respectively of the Hindoo, the Afghan, 
and the Belooch. The Bhoteahs and the Thibetians 
are in fact the same people ; the former being what 
may be termed a colonial branch of the latter, who 
have become alienated in a considerable measure 
from the mother cotmtry, by attempting the inde- 
pendeni. government of hill territory, originally ac¬ 
quired by Thibetian enterprise, but, from its unpro¬ 
ductiveness, apparently given up by the Government 
to such adventurers as chose to remain in it. 

Tlie proofs of identity between the terms Thibe¬ 
tian and Bhoteah are the following. In the first 
place, the word Thibet is not only unknown in the 
comitry portrayed under that name in European maps, 
but is a word respecting the origin of which we have 
no authentic knowledge. Williams, in noticing Thibet 
in his work called “ The Middle Kingdom,” states— 

* I make use of the term intra-montane Bhotan, as distinctive of 
Bhotan Proper; inasmuch as the Dooar portion of the country is in¬ 
habited by an Indianic race altogether distinct from the Bhoteahs, and 
held in vassalage by them. 
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“ The name Tibet or Tubet is corrupted from Tu-po, 
the country of the Tu, a race which over-ran it in the 
sixth centurj^; another name, according to Turner, 
is Pue Koachim, signifying ‘the snowy country of 
the north,’ but Csoma,* Avho lived there some years, 
says the people called it Pot, or Bod, or Bod Yul, the 
land of Bod. The Chinese call the whole coTuitry 
Si Tsang, and divide it into Tsien Tsang, or Anterior 
Tibet, and Hang Tsang, or Ulterior Tibet.” That 
the Avord Bot, A^ariouslj'^ pronounced Bhote, Bod, Pot, 
Poot, is the name by which Thibet is locall 3 ^ known, 
I am able to testify from personal knowledge, and 
that such is the case would also seem to be recog¬ 
nised by certain geographers, inasmuch as in maTi>' 
modem maps the country is designated by the Avords 
“ Thibet or Bot.” I am not rnj^self inclined to adojit 
the words Tu Po as those from which Thibet is de¬ 
rived ; being of opinion that it more probably OAVt's 
its origin to a source somcAvhat similar to tlnit to 
which the Avord Tyiihoon is to be traced, namely, a 
corruption of the two Chinese w^ords To, and Puntj ; 
the former signifying gi'eat, the latter wind. Though 
Bot may not be the name by which Thibet is com¬ 
monly known in China, it does not ap].)ear to me to 
preclude the possibility of the local name of Bot 
haAdng received the Chinese affix of Ta, as indicative 

* Tho C^onia hert' to by Willijiius is Csoni.T dr Korosi, 

a HuiiCJU’idii who resided several years at Lassa, the capita,] of Thibi^t, 
studyiiii^- tlie language. He eonip«>sed a Thibetian grammar and die- 
tiouarv, the pnl)ljeatioii of whicli lie supr^riiiteiided at CaJeuttn, and, 
unfortiiiiately, wliiJe on the way back to tlu' scene of hi.s pliilologicai 
labours, wa.s ovc^rtaken by sickness, which terminated fatally iri, Dar¬ 
jeeling in 1842. A tombstone in the burial-ground of tliat remote 
station, bearing a highly eulogi.stic inscription, marks ]ii.s last re-sliiig- 
place. 
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of the greater division of the country from the lesser, 
and thus that the two words Ta Bot, corrupted into 
Thibet, may have been adopted by foreigners as 
generic for the whole. That there is a subdivision 
of the country called Great Thibet is suppoidied by 
the evidence of Csoma de Korosi, who says that the 
country is divided by the inhabitants into Kham Yul 
or Eastern Thibet, called also Pot-Chen or Great 
Thibet, Wei Tsang or Thibet Proper, and Ari or 
North-western Thibet. In the second place, at 
Daijeeling, which is one of the great points of rendez¬ 
vous between the Indo-Cliinese races, the word Thibet 
is unintelligible, though Tliibetians abound in the 
place ; the term Bhoteah, however, is generally under¬ 
stood and in no way restricted to the inhabitants of 
Bhotan. At Darjeeling it is a matter of every-day 
occurrence at the present time to see groups of men 
belonging to the Mongolian race in conversation, who, 
while bearing a general resemblance to each other, 
nevertheless differ in many respects, such as the mode 
of wearing the hair*, the nature of their garments 
and dialect. Many of them understand a little 
Hindoostanee, a knowledge of which is very useful to 
them in the course of the l>etty trading transactions 
in which they are engaged. On going up to groups 
of this kind, as I have often done, and pointing out 
a. particular man, asking if hf> is a Bhoteah, the 
re 2 )ly may be “ Ney Bhoteah, Lepcha ; ” meaning that 
the man is not a Thibetian, but a Lepcha, the name 
by which a Mongolian tribe that forms a large pro¬ 
portion of the population of Sikim Proper, and 
British Sikim or the Daijeeling territoiy, is known.* 

* The L.cpehas and their prohalile oriain will T>r found more fnlly 
alluded to in another part of the 
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Indicating a second man, and enquiring if lie is a 
Bhoteah, the answer may be in the affirmative, and 
then the interrogator has to find out what Bhoteah 
he is; one man may be a “ Sikim Bhoteah,” another 
a “ Nepaul Bhoteah,” or Thibetians who have emi¬ 
grated to and settled in these countries ; while a 
third may be a “ Dhurina Bhoteah,” or inhabitant of 
Bhotan Proper; so called from the country being 
presided over by an ecclesiastical lailer knoivn as the 
Dhurma Raja. Another of the group may admit 
himself a Bhoteah, but deny belonging to any of these 
countries, and reply, “ Cheen Ka Bot; ” meaning that 
he is a Bhoteah of China, or what we call a Thibetian. 
In the group there may be one oi* more other men, 
who, though quite distinct from the natives of 
Hindoostan, still a.i-e equall}’' distinct from tin* 
Lejichas and the difiei’ent classes of the Bhoteahs. 
Their features are decidedly those of the Malay race, 
and they are known under the generic name of 
Paharees, or hill-men. They may be either natives 
of Nepaul, or a cross between them and the Bengalee. 
Many of them, no »l< >ubt, are sprung from the abori¬ 
gines of that portit>n of the Himalayan range which 
is now inhabited chiefly b 3 ' Mongolian tribes. 

Having thus shown the wide signification locally 
attached to the term Bhoteah, I shall in the course 
of the ensuing naiTative avoid using it, and in lieu 
thereof substitute Bhotanese, as distinctive of the 
inhabitants of Bhotan.* 


♦ In explanation of the inode adopted by me of spelling this word, I 
may as well state that it is bused on no rule whatever. I have merely 
adopted it from observing that it is tlie one most cominoiily followed in 
modern maps and atlases, and therefore the one most familiar to European 
geographers, and quite as correct as Boot an, the other way m which th^ 
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With, respect to the early history of Bhotan we 
have little or no reliable information, what is known 
on the subject being for the most part traditional 
and hurriedly acquired in the course of the diplomatic 
relations which the Grovernment of India has, on two 
occasions within the last twenty-five years, unsuc¬ 
cessfully endeavoured to establish with the Bhota- 
nese Government. The latest and most detailed 
account we have is that contained in the Report of 
the Honourable Asliley Eden, the failure of whose 
mission to Bhotan, in 1864, led to the military 
operations that will hereafter be referred to. Ac¬ 
cording to the data famished Mr. Eden, Bhotan has 
not been in the possession of Thibetians for much 
more than two centuries, and is stated to have be¬ 
longed to a tribe that the Bhotanese call Tephoo, 
who are believed to have been the people of Gooch 
Behar. Of the conquest of the Tephoo territory 
(Bhotan), and the establisliment therein of an or¬ 
ganised form of government, Mr. Eden gives the 
following account— 

“ About two hundred years ago some Thibetian 
sepoys were sent from Kampa* by the orders of the 
Lassa Government to look at the country; a fight 
ensued ; the Tephoos gave way and went down to the 
plains, with the exception of a few who remained in 

word is usually spelt. I have adopted the same principle with reference 
to the word 8ikim, and shall adhere to it throughout the narrative, 
except where it appears as a quotation. 

* Kampa is the name given to that portion of Thibet lying between 
the southern bank of the Tsan Po Piver and the snowy ridges which 
separate it from the northern limit of Bliotan. According to Pemberton, 
it is the portion of Thibet to which the knowledge of the Bhotanese is 
almost entirely confined, as he could discover few people in the country 
who had visited Lassa. 
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a menial capacity with the Bhohiahs, and whose 
descendants are to be found still holding the lowest 
offices about the forts, and their appearance clearly 
indicates their plains origin.. The Kampa sepoys 
took such a fancy to the country that they refused to 
return, and, remaining, formed a little colony without 
organisation or government. After a time they were 
visited by a travelling Lama from Lassa, named 
Sheptoon La-pha. He acquired great influence over 
the little colony, and they eventually made him their 
king, under the title of Dhurma Raja. He was a 
good and wise ruler, kept the country in good order, 
was beneficent to his subjects, and was supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions. There was at 
this time in a monastery of Kain, to the south-east 
of Lassa, a certain Lama named Farchoo Doopgein 
Sheptoon; he was a very religious man, but was not 
bound by vows of celibacy, and had a large family. 
A few years after the election of Sheptoon La-pha to 
be Dhurma Raja, Doopgein went to Lassa to see his 
tutor and religious guide, but on arriving there 
found he was dead. The other disciples of the de¬ 
ceased Lama told him that, just before dying, he had 
said, ‘ Tell my disciple, Farchoo Doopgein, that if 
he journeys to tlie Lah-Lumpa (south comitry) he will 
become a great man.’ He accordingly came to the 
conclusion that the south country must be Bootau, 
and went there and settled do-wn quietly. B}^ degrees 
he acquired a great reputation for piety and learning-, 
people flocked to him, and his wishes were more 
cared for than those of the Dhurma Raja, Sheptoon 
La-pha. La-pha began to fear that the people would 
dethrone liirn and place Doopgein on the throne, 
and so he wrote him a letter requesting him to leave 
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the country. Doopgein refused. On this the Dhurma 
Haja sent him an order banishing him from the 
country, on the ground that a married Lama was a 
scandal to the religion of Buddh. This letter he 
sent by a one-eyed messenger, a proceeding which, 
according to the Thibetian notions of etiquette, is a 
gross insult. Doopgein, however, interpreted it 
otherwise, and sent back the following message to 
him: ‘ You have tried to insult me by sending me a 
message by a one-eyed man ; but I see a good omen 
in this—it clearly indicates that you will soon have 
diffictdty in seeing the country you now govern.’ 
This was taken as a declaration of war. Doopgein 
claimed the Rajaship, the people flocked to him, and 
La-pha was abandoned by his followers, and, being 
reduced to starvation, ran away into Thibet to a 
place called Kongoo.* .... Doopgein Sheptoon 
was the only good ruler the Booteahs ever had. It was 
he who built the forts of Angdu Forung, Poonakh, and 
lastly, Paro. He made a code of laws for the protec¬ 
tion of the ryots (agricultural peasantry), forbidding 
the levy of anything beyond voluntary contributions. 
He appointed Penlows and Jtingpens (governors re¬ 
spectively of provinces and forts) to administer the 
coxmtry, but kept them under control, and limited the 
number of their followers to twenty-five for each chief, t 


* According to the traditionary account from which the above is 
taken, Sheptoon La-pha was well received at Kongoo by some Thil>etian 
merchants, who assessed themselves in a fixed sum annually for his 
support, in consideration of services he had rendered them while in 
Bhotan by facilitating their communication with Bengal. 

t The same tradition states that—“ When Doopgein Sheptoon became 
Dhurma Kaja, he separated from his family ; their descendants are still 
distinguished as the clan of Chu-je, the chief family of Lamas in Bhotan. 
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The next Dhunna Baja, considering- that temporal 
and spiritual powers were incompatible, confined 
himself entirely to the latter, and appointed a Dewan 
or "Vizier to wield the former. This Dewan by degrees 
became the Deb Baja and temporal ruler of Bootan. 
There is no further trace of the history of Bootan 
till some eighty or ninety years ago, when a certain 
Deb, Jeedah, distinguished himself by his aggressive 
foreign policy.” 

The accoxmt here given of the origin of the Bhotan 
Government was obtained by Mr. Eden from Cheeboo 
Lama, whose information, it is stated, was derived 
from books from Thibetian monasteries. Cheeboo 
Lama is a native of Sikim, of the Lepcha tribe, 
who, though a priest by profession, resides at Darjee¬ 
ling as the political representative of the Sikim Baja, 
with whom the British Government is at present on 
friendly terms. He accompanied Mr. Eden’s mission 
to Bhotan as Thibetian interpreter. From some little 
personal knowledge, however, I have of him, I should 
not feel inclined to place implicit reliance on the cor¬ 
rectness of information ftimished by him on matters 


They are up to the present time exempted from all taxation and payment 
of revenue, and are entitled to special marks of distinction on entering any 
of the forts ; they manage all the affairs of the Dhurma Raja. When 
Liama Doopgein Sheptoon died he said that if his body was preserved he 
would reappear again in Bhotan. His body is to the present day kept in 
the Fort of Poonakh, in a silver tomb called Sheptoon Machee (or the first 
Sheptoon), and tea and rice are daily put into the tomb. Three years 
after the death of Doopgein, his incarnation reappeared at Dassa in the 
person of a little child, who, before it ought to have been able to speak, 
announced itself as the Dhurma Raja of Bhotan. It was brought in great 
state to Bhotan, and having had the late Rjya’s cooking utensils put before 
it., and similar articles belonging to other persons, it identifi.ed the Raja's 
property, thus satisfactorily establishing its own identity as the pro- 
mijsed incarnation.” 
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relating’ to local history or philology; having found 
his statements on certain points, connected with these 
subjects, that he might have been supposed to be 
quite competent to give a reliable opinion upon, alto¬ 
gether wrong. There are several inconsistencies in 
what he has stated to Mr. Eden, amongst others, 
that the Thibetian sepoys should have made the 
travelling Lama their ruler under the title of Dhurma 
Raja, the words being of purely Hindoostanee origin, 
and their meaning, “ The King of Virtue”—the Thi¬ 
betian language being at the same time as distinct 
from the Hindoostanee as the latter is from the Eng¬ 
lish. It may have been that it was by terms synony¬ 
mous ill Thibetian to Dhurma Raja in Hindoostanee 
that Sheptoon La-pha was raised to the sovereignty 
of Bhotan—still that such was the case is not stated.* 

* The following extract from the Travels of Ralph Fitch, a merchant 
of London, who in the year 1583 visited Bengal, is interesting, from 
showing that at that time the country we now call Bhotan was in tht‘ 
possession of Tliibetians, and also that the term Bhoteah was then in use 
as well as the Hindoostanee word Dhurma as indicative of the Ruler of 
Bhotan:—“ There is a country four days’journey from Ouch or Quichue, 
l)efore mentioned, which is called Bootanler and the city Bhoteah ; the 
king is called Durmain, the people whereof are very tall and strong ; 
and there are merchants which come out of China, and they say out of 
Muscovia or Tartary, and they come to buy [sell ?] musk, cambals, 
agates, silk, pepper, and saffron of Persia. The country is very g^reat— 
three months’ journey. There are very high mountains in this country, 
and one of them is so steep that when six days’journey off it he may 
see it perfectly. Upon these mountains are people which have ears of 
a span long ; if their ears he not long they call them apes. They say 
that when they be upon the mountains they see ships in the sea saihng 
to and fro; but they know not whence they come nor whither they go. 
There are merchants which come out of the east, they say from under the 
sun, which is from China, which have no bfTirds ; and they say there it 
is something warm. But those who have come from the other side of 
the mountains, which is from the north, say there it is very cold. Tbt* 
northern merchants are ai>parelled with woollen cloth and hats, wLite 
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Considering tliese inconsistencies, and the absurdities 
connected with the incarnation of the Doopgein 
Sheptoon, which are circnnistantially detailed by 
Cheeboo, I am inclined to think that, in the absence 
of specific data on which to form a judgment, the 
following brief notice of the subject in the account 
given by Captain Pemberton of his mission to Bhotan 
in 1888 is likely to be found the more correct— 

“ Tliere is a tradition current in Bootan that the 
country was once ruled by Thibetian officers resident in 
it, and that all the palaces and castles now occupied 
by the Deb and Dhurnia Rajas, Penlows, and Jungpeiis 
were originally constructed by Chinese and Thibetian 
architects for the accommodation of those provincial 
governors ; but that after holding the coimtry for 
some time, and finding it totally unprofitable, the 
ofiicers were withdrawn, and the Booteahs were 
iiilowed to govern themselves; still, however, agi’ee- 

hozeti close, and l>oots which he of Miiscovia or Tartary. Tlicy 
report that in their couniry they have very good hors€‘s, hut they 
1)0 little ; some nnui hav(^ four, five, or six hundred horses or kint‘ ; they 
live with milk and flesh. Tliey cut the tails of their kine, and sell them 
very dear, for they be in great request and much esteemed in those 
parts : the hair of them is a yard long. They use to hang them for 
bravery upon the heads of their elephants ; they be much used in Pegu 
and China ; they buy and sell by scores upon the ground. The people are 
very swift on fcK^t.’* This description of the trade between Thibet, 
Bhotan, and Bimgal closely restunhles what it is at the present day, and 
from the referenee madi^ to Cooch Pehar, it may he inferred that in 
those days it was the place where the traders chiefly assembled. Fitch’s 
travels are eontaiiif'd in llakluyt/s Collection of Voyages, and he seems 
to have been engaged in the Ltwaiit trade, and to have reached India via 
Tripoli, Syria, Ormuz, and thence to Goa. After a short residence, 
amongst the Portuguese, he sailed to Bengal, Pegu, Siam, and Molucca, 
visiting the island of Ceylon and the cities of Cochin and Calicut ; he 
tlien returned to Ormnz, whence he proceeded overland to Tripoli, whert^ 
embarking he reached England in 1591. 
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ing to the payment of an annual tribute, and recog¬ 
nising the continued supremacy of the Emperor of 
China in secular, and that of the Delai (Grand) Lama 
in spiritual, affairs. The st 3 de of these buildings, 
which unites the peculiarities of Thibetian and 
Chinese architecture, greatly tends to confii’in this 
current belief; and that the Thibetian influence did 
extend far more to the southward between the seventh 
and tenth centuries than it has done since is proved 
from a fact mentioned by Monsieur Landress in the 
introduction to the translation made bj’^ him and 
Messrs. Klaproth and Abel Remusat of the Chinese 
work Foe-Koue-Ki, where, speaking of the Thibetians, 
he says that ‘ during the Tsang dyna,sty, from the 
seventh to the commencement of the tenth century, 
they issued forth as conquerors from their original 
limits ; waged an almost incessant war against China ; 
and following the course of their rivers, which issuing 
from the south-eastern corner of their valley s opened 
a route to India, extending their conquests in this 
direction to the Bay of Bengal, to which they gave 
the name of the Thibetian Sea.’ At what period the 
withdrawal from Bootan took place I have not the 
means of forming’ a probable conjecture; but it ap¬ 
pears quite certain from the result of the enquirit's 
made during my residence in the countrj^ that the 
power of Cliina is regarded with considerable respect 
by the authorities in Bootan, and a very marked 
deference is shown to the supposed views aa\d wishes 
of the authorities resident in Lassa, both Chinese and 
Thibetian.” 

With reference to the existence at the present day 
of direct political relations between the Bhotanese 
and the Governments of China and Thibet, there is 
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no proof that the former actually takes place, while 
it is equally certain tliaf the latter does, though to 
no very important extent. On this point Mr. Eden 
states—“ To Thibet Bootan is nominally subject, 
but the Thibetians a void all intercoirrse with their 
unruly tributaries. Every year a formal fexidatory 
jjayment of a fee as acknowledgment of subjection, con¬ 
sisting of a few pieces of cloth, silk, and some rice is 
made; but if the Bhutanese omitted to send the annual 
instalment, it is pretty certain that the Thibetians 
would not take the trouble to remind them of the 
omission; for the presentation of this tribute is made 
the excuse for a series of robberies and outrages of 
variotis sorts in Thibet by the party of Booteahs who 
escort it. So violent are these men in their conduct, 
that for years past it has been customary to disarm 
all Booteahs sent to Lassa, and for the last few years 
the Thibetians have made the Booteahs deliver their 
tribute on the frontiei*. No Thibetian official or 
trader ever trusts himself across the Bootan frontier, 
and their relations with the country generally are in 
a very unsatisfactory footing. The Thibetians inva¬ 
riably refuse to aid the Booteahs in any of their 
wars.” Though the Bhutanese do not jn’ocure mili¬ 
tary assistance from the Thibetian Government, 
either secretly or overtly, as far as we know, never¬ 
theless, from facts which have lately come to my 
knowledyre, and to wMch reference will be made here- 
after, there is considerable reason to doubt their not 
having lately received aid from within the Thibetian 
frontier.* 

^ According to the following remarks by Captain Pemberton, the re¬ 
lations of Bhotan with China and Thibet would appt‘ar to have been, a 
few years ago, of a much more intimate nature than the above extract 
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In theory there is said to be an excellent system of 
g^overnment in Bhotan, while in practice there is little 
or none. As the Government now exists, there is no 
doubt that it has two nominal heads, known to us 
and to the neighbouring hill-tribes under the Hin- 
doostanee names of the Dhurma and the Deb Rajas,* 
though called by other names, as I am given to un¬ 
derstand, by the Bhotanese themselves. The former 
is the spiritual head, the latter the temporal one. 
The theory of government, in fact, is framed some¬ 
what on the same principle as now exists in Japan, 
which is ruled over by a spiritual king (the Mikfido), 
who is not supposed to interfere in temporal matters, 
but to leave them to the care of a chief executive 


<Voni ]\rr. E(1 <‘b’s report; would imply. Captain IVmberlon states :—“ The 
Miily occasion on wliich anything aj»j)rua(*iiing to regular corninunica- 
t ion takes ])Iac(' is once a ycair, wlnvn orders are receivtal from Lassa ; 
on tills occasion, it is said, mess(mg(‘rs arrive hearing an imperial rnan- 
tlate from Cthina addressed to the I>el> and Dhurma liaja.s of Dootan, 
and the Penknvs and Jungpeiis tinder their orders. It is written on fliu' 
^•amhric in large letti-rs, and gen<'ra,lly contains instructions to he careful 
!U tlie government of the country, to quell promptly all internal tumult 
«>r rebellion, and to report immediately, on pain of the infliction of a 
Inaivy fln(‘, any ajq)rehended invasion from external foes. A reply is 
despalclied by special messengers who are always attended by twenty- 
iliree coolii'S In'ariiig loads of a particularly fine description of rice 
grown in Assam, and called Malbhuge ; other goods to the cstimat<‘d 
value of 3,000 rupees per annum are also sent, consisting principally of 
Assam ercmdi silks, of a white ground with red bord(‘rs, six cubits long 
and thrci' broad ; cotton cloths, twelve cubits lung and three broad ; and 
choora, made of a very fine rice growm in Assam.’^ On one of thes<‘ 
occasions it is stated that the orders contained in the imperial mandate 
were neglected, and a fine equal to five thousand rupees was in con¬ 
sequence imposed on the Bhotan Government, which was paid by three 
instalments in three years. 

^ While, as already mentioned, Dhurma Baja in Hindoostanee means 
the Bing of Virtue, the word Dtib is a corruption of Dev, which, in the 
same language, is the Deity himself. 
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oflB.cer—^the Tycoon. In Bhotan, however, the rela¬ 
tive position of the temporal ruler differs from that of 
the Tycoon in Japan; the Tycoon possessing real 
power, while the Deb Raja is believed to have none— 
at least at the present day, as our latest intercourse 
with his Government has fully established. 

The Dhurma and Deb Rajas are supposed to be 
aided in conducting the affairs of state by a ministerial 
Cotmcil styled the Lenchen, composed oi the follow- 
ing permanent members: The Lam Zimpen, or chief 
secretary to the Dhurma Raja ; the Donnai Zimpen, or 
prime minister; the Tassishujung, the Poonakha, and 
Angdu Forung Jungpens, or the governors respec¬ 
tively of the forts of Tassishujung, Poonakha, and 
Angdu Forung; the Deb Zimpen, or chief secretary 
to the Deb Raja; and the Joom Railing, or chief 
judge. 

In addition to the foregoing seven ordinary mem¬ 
bers of the Lenchen, there are three extraordinary 
members who attend council when they happen to be 
at the seat of government, and who are liable to be 
called on to attend at any period of emergency. 
These are the Paro, the Totjgso, and the Daka, Pen- 
lows—the governors respectively of Western, Eastern, 
and Central Bhotan. When they are present, tlie 
Coimcil receives the collective title of Chenlah. 

The Dhurma R-aja is looked upon by the Bhotanese 
in the same light as the Grand Lama of Thibet is 
viewed by his subjects, namely, as a perpetual incar¬ 
nation of the Deity, or Buddha himself in a corporeal 
form. During the interval between his death and 
reappearance, or, more properly speaking, rmtil he 
has reached an age sufficiently matirre to ascend his 
sj)iritual throne, the office of Dhurma Raja is filled 
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by proxy from amongst tbe priesthood.* The first 
signs of the reappearance of the Dhnrma !Baja are 
supposed to be indicated by the child refosing his 
mother’s milk and displaying a preference for that of 
the cow. He is also supposed to articulate a few 
words distinctly and convey his meaning in an intel¬ 
ligible manner by certain signs. As soon as the news 
of these miraculous indications reach the court, a 
deputation composed of the principal Lama priests 
proceed to the spot where the young Dhurma is re¬ 
ported to have reappeared, taking with them all the 
articles that in his former state of existence he had 
been in the habit of using. These are spread before 


* On comparing the accounts given by Captain Pemberton and Mr. 
Eden respecting the manner in which the officiating Dhurma Raja is 
appointed, I hnd that a very marked discrepancy exists between them. 
The former states : “ The Dhurma Raja, like his great prototype of Eassa 
(the Grand Lama), is supposed to be Buddh himself, clothed in human 
form, and by successive transmigrations from one corporeal frame to 
another, to escape the ordinary lot of humanity. On the death or tem¬ 
porary withdrawal of the Dhurma from the sublunary scene of his 
existence, his office remains vacant for a twelvemonth, during which time 
the senior Gylong, or priest, regulates the religious observances of the 
country.” Whc^reas the latter states : “ The Dhurma Raja succeeds by 

incarnation. During the interval between bis death and re-appearance, 
or rather until he has arrived at years of discretion after his last birth, 
the office is held by a spiritual chief named I^am Thepoo. This officer 
is supposed to be the incarnation of one Choler Tigou, who had, a 
century ago, claimed to be the avatar (representative) of the body of 
Doopgein Sheptoon, whilst the Dhurma Raja was the avatar of his 
spirit. The two avatars fought a pitched battle, and after much loss 
of life they came to a compromise, Choler Tigou, under the name 
Lam Thepoo, being made head of the Lamas, and being allowed a per 
petual regency through his avatars, during the periodical disappearance 
from this world of the Dhurma Raja, while the Dhurma Raja remained 
supreme spiritual head of the country.” The Dhurma Raja who was 
officiating at the time of Mr. Eden’s visit to Poonakha is believed to 
have been the Lam Thepoo, and not the true incarnation. 

C 
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tbe cliild, zoixed up with some others made to resemble 
them, with the view of testing the infallibility of the 
uewly-boxm dei'ty, who, as a matter of coxirse, always 
seleets the proper ones; and the priests declare their 
conviction that he is their former spiritual head, and 
convey the child with great ceremony to Poonahha, 
at which place all installations of either the Dhurma 
or the Deb Kajas must be made, otherwise they are 
not valid. At the period of Captain Pemberton’s 
visit, the Dhurma was a child of nine years of age, 
whereas, on the recent occasion of Mr. Eden’s mission, 
the office was filled by a shy-looking youth of eighteen, 
who was a mere puppet with whom the form of con¬ 
sultation was not even gone through by the Council. 
He was officiating until the reappearance of one who 
died in 1861 . 

The Deb Paja is supposed to be elected by the 
council of permanent ministers, and to be chosen from 
amongst the principal offi.cers of the country, who are 
eligible for seats in the Council. At the present day, 
however, in practice the government of the country 
has feUen in reality into the hands of the Penlows of 
Eastern and Western Bhotan, who are usually at war 
with one another, and the Deb, now merely the no¬ 
minee of whichever of the two happens to be for the 
time the most powerful—^though in theory they (the 
Penlows) are supposed to be nominated by the Deb— 
the practice, however, being that they fight their way 
to power. The Deb Paja is consequently a mere 
puppet who exercises no influence whatever in Govern¬ 
ment matters- Mr. Eden observes—‘‘There are gene¬ 
rally some three or four Debs or ex-Debs in the corm.try. 
The Paro Penlow nominates a Deb and places bi-m on 
the throne; a few months afterwards the Tongso 
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Penlow ejects Mm and substitutes Ms own puppet. 
He is in bis turn ejected by the Paro Penlow, and so 
this perpetual struggle goes on, and bas gone on with¬ 
out interruption for the last fifty yeairs. Bbotan bas 
not known within that period an interval of six months* 
peace and freedom from civil war; at least so say the 
agricultural classes, and their statement is entirely 
borne out by such knowledge as we have of the affairs 
of the country.” 

Though there are nominally three Penlows, the one 
who is supposed to govern Central Bhotan has, now- 
a-days, no influence of any kind. Formerly he was 
an ofRcial of authority, but the successive ministries 
have by degrees so pruned his territory, that it is now 
reduced to an insignificant extent, and consists of a 
small tract of barren hill-land to the south of Paro; 
the headquarters of the Penlow of Western Bhotan. 
The Tongso and Paro Penlows exercise the power of 
life and death, and are virtually independent, though 
they admit a sort of nominal subordination to the 
Deb Baja, while actually they care nothing for any 
orders that either he or the council may issue. They 
generally commence their public careers as common 
soldiers; and, by distinguishing themselves for the di¬ 
plomatic talents which, according to Mr. Eden, lead 
to most speedy advancement in Bhotan—^namely, fraud 
and treacheiy—gradually rise through the various sub¬ 
ordinate grades, until they reach the office of Zimpen 
or Chief Secretary to the Penlow they are serving 
under. By this time they usuaDy have their chiefs so 
completely in their power as to render it an easy mat¬ 
ter for them to secure the succession to the office for 
themselves; for instance, when the one Penlow finds 
himself hard pressed by the other, it is common for 
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him to promise his Zimpen, that, if he will g^t him 

out of the trouble, he will retire in his favour within 
a certain Sxed period. Should some such opportunity 
not offer, and tiie Zimpen see no other mode of get- 
ting promotion, he does not scruple, it is alleged, 
either to mtmier or depose his master: it was in the 
latter way that the Paro and Tongso Penlows in 
power at the period of Mr. Eden’s mission attained 
their positions. A certain proportion of the revenues 
they draw from their territories is paid to the Coun¬ 
cil; but it is stated to be done more from a super¬ 
stitious dread that the Lama priests might starve 
were it withheld, than from any sense of subordi¬ 
nation or duty. 

Next in importance to the Penlows are the Jung- 
pens; the word being derived from jung, a fort, and 
pen, a keeper or governor. By us they are usually 
called Soubahs, a corruption of a Hindoostanee word. 
These Jtmgpens are appointed by the Penlows usually 
from amongst their own followers; and, as a natural 
consequence, any change in the Penlowship is accom- 
pained by a corresponding change of all the subor¬ 
dinate district oflElcers. The Paro Penlow, for instance, 
had under him in the Dooars, until our recent occu¬ 
pation of them, the Jungpen or Soubah of Dhalim- 
kote, who managed the district bordering on the 
frontiers of Sikim Proper, of British Sikim (Daa^eel- 
ing) and on the Julpigorie frontier, the river Teesta 
separating the whole;—also the Katma of Mynagoorie, 
who until lately managed the Dooar of that name, 
belonging to Bhotan, about nine miles from the Brit¬ 
ish frontier at Julpigorie. When a Penlow has been 
overthrown, his subordinates who have been ejected 
with him take up their quarters in the neighbourhood 
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of flio forts or other plaoes over "which, they have 
held jurisdiction j and, coincident with the attempt 
being made to turn out the ruling Fenlow, a aimilaT - 
attempt is made by the ex-Jxmgpens to oust bis fol¬ 
lowers from the forts. The three Jvmgpens who hare 
seats in council, namely, those of Poonakha, Tassis- 
hujung and Angdu Fonmg, have independent charges, 
and rank nearly as high, as the Penlows, though they 
exercise but little power. 

The officers immediately subordinate "to "the Jung- 
pens are the Nieboos. Hiey act as their deputies; 
and are the class of men who, while employed in 
charge of small s"tockades in the Dooars (where "they 
usually go under the name of Ka'tmas), have, by 
organizing raids into our territory, brought about hos¬ 
tilities between the British Government and Bhotan. 

It is clear from the sketch I have endeavoured to 
give of the present state of government in Bho'tan, 
collected from the report chiefly of Mr. Bden, "that 
in reality none whatever exists; the country being 
portioned off into two great and several small divi¬ 
sions, for the possession of which continuous s'tzoiggles 
are being carried on by successive adventurers, the 
claims of one being apparently as good as those of 
the other, and hence might, as it were, legitimately 
occupies the place of right. In reference to this 
point, Mr. Eden remarks—“ There is no man in the 
country who is capable of making his authority felt 
by any o"ther man, and there is no man in authority 
whose office, or even his life, is worth one year’s pur¬ 
chase ; it is therefore futile to suppose that we can, 
by any agreement, or treaty, or promise, seciu:« the 
good neighbourhood of the Bootanese; for however, 
well disposed towards us the people actually making 
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an engagement miglit be, their word wotild not be 
held binding by the officials generally, and it is a 
matter of certainty that a term of three years would 
see every man in office changed.” I myself am in¬ 
clined to think that the absence of any systematic 
form of government in Bhotan admits of explanation 
by reference to the tradition already mentioned, re¬ 
lating to the country having been formerly ruled over 
by a provincial Government appointed from Thibet, 
but which was withdrawn in consequence of the luare- 
munerating character of the possession; and that a 
colonial Government, in imitation of that of the mother 
coxmtiy, was formed by those who remained, but 
which, from some cause unknown, they woidd aeem 
gradually to have become unable to conduct accord¬ 
ing to the principles which usually constitute an 
established system of government. Most probably 
it is to the want of any legitimate mode of succession 
to supreme rank in the country, that the utter dis¬ 
organisation into which the government of Bhotan 
has gradtially fallen is to be traced; and I incline 
to the opinion, that, but for the direct authority 
exercised over it by China, the ecclesiastical govern¬ 
ment of Thibet, would, ere this, have assumed a 
similar chaotic state. 

"Where such a state of government exists as is now 
found in Bhotan, the revenue and judicial systems 
must necessarily be in a very imperfect condition. 
With respect to the former, it is chiefly obtained from 
contributions furnished respectively by the Bengallee 
inhabitants of the Dooars, and the people of Bhotan 
Proper. Mr. Eden has thus epitomised the manner of 
collecting it—“ The only limit on the demand being 
the natural limit of the power of the official to extort 
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more while with reference to the latter he states— 
** The Bootanese hare no laws, either written or of 
usage. Where there are no rights of properly, and 
the hereditary system is unknown, there is no need of 
civil law; and where crime is the only claim to dis¬ 
tinction and honour, there can be no criminal law. 
There is no police.**^ The Jungpens are supposed to 
exercise powers of life and death, but these powers 
are only used for purposes of extortion. No one 
dares to complain of an offence, for if the person 
charged pays a sufficient bribe he is sure of obtaining 
his revenge by having his accuser heavily fined and 
probably robbed of all his possessions. For roblnng 
the goods of a Penlow or Jungpen, or plotting against 
his life, a man is sometimes capitally punished. This 
is done by placing him on a drop projecting over the 
river j he is allowed here any indtilgence he wishes. 


* Mr. Bden, though the latest authority on Bhotan, can hardly be 
expected to be the most impartial—'personal insult and political failure 
being fresh in his recollection at the period of his writing his report, 
and I think a tendency is sometimes apparent in the document to over¬ 
state Bhotanese defects. For instance, though in the above extract he 
states—There is no police,” h© himself adduces evidence in the course 
of his report that police do exist in the country, inasmuch as he 
alludes to several disputes which the members of his Mission had 
with a police official in charge of the market-place at Faro (see 
chapter v.). It would seem doubtful, also, whether the Bhotanese mode 
of collecting their revenue from the Dooars was so unsystematic as 
Mr. Bden's notice of it implies; because, since our recent annexation 
of them, it has been determined, in the first instance, to continue 
collecting it in the same manner as the inhabitants had been accustomed 
to under Bhotanese rule. This remark may possibly induce the reader 
to suspend his judgment of the Bhotanese as a people generally, until 
he has perused the whole narrative; towards its termination will be 
found some statements, the result of observation during the recent 
hostilities, calculated in some degree to modify the unfavourable impres¬ 
sion conveyed in Mr. Eden’s account. 
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however immoral it may be, and the indulgence which 
is customary on the occasion is of the most indecent 
description. His hands are then tied, and he is 
dropped into the river. The only jails in the country 
are the dungeons under the forts, in which political 
offenders are confined, and in which ryots are locked 
up when undergoing a process of extortion.” The 
only code of laws Bhotan appears ever to have pos¬ 
sessed is that referred to as having been drawn up by 
Hoopgein Sheptoon for the protection of the agri- 
cxdtural peasantry; but beyond the assertion that it 
once existed, nothing now-a-days is known of it. The 
only trace of anything relating to laws now remain¬ 
ing pertain to etiquette, such, for instance, as that 
a man must not pass a certain place on horseback, 
or appear with the head covered within a certain 
distance of a fort. 

iVom what has been already stated in connexion 
with the circumstances under which one Dhurma 
Baja succeeds the other, it will have been under¬ 
stood that the form of Buddhism, presided over by 
the Grand Lama of Thibet, is the faith practised by 
the Bhotanese. Their religious exercises, however, 
are for the most part confined to the propitiation 
of evil spirits, and the routine recital of a few ste¬ 
reotyped sacred sentences; also a mechanical form 
of praying by a process analogous to that of telling 
the beads.* 

The language spoken by the Bhotanese is a dialect 
of the Thibetian, more or less intermixed with words 

* Rotatory cylinders made of metal constitute the mechanism usually 
employed. They are of various sizes, some being small, admitting of 
being carried in the hand like a child’s toy, while others are ponderous 
fixtures in temples and forts. 
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from, the langnages of the ootmtiies near it. On the 
southern frontier of Bhotan many words and idioms 
have been adopted from the Assamese, Bengallee and 
Hindoostani, while on the northern frontier the 
dialect is said to be nearly pxire Thibetian. 

The military resources of Bhotan have hitherto 
been considered very insignificant: no properly 
organised force or semblance of a regular army 
having been seen, with the exception of a few hun¬ 
dred men who are kept as guards about the different 
forts. Their arms consist of matchlocks, jingals, 
bows and arrows, heavy straight swords, and large 
knives. Catapults are also used, and stones of con¬ 
siderable size thrown by them. Some of the 
Bhotanese soldiers wear chain armour, while others 
wear heavy iron helmets of a semi-globular shape, 
padded inside with quilted cotton, and generally 
having a flap of the same material attached to the 
back part, and hanging down behind, thus affording 
a not indifferent protection to the neck against the 
effects of a sword cut. Those who are in attendance 
on officers of the higher grades usually carry cir¬ 
cular shields made of thick buffalo hide well 
varnished and studded with brass knobs, and botind 
by a strong rim of the same metal. The Bhotanese 
have heretofore been looked upon as a very con¬ 
temptible enemy : events, however, which have tran¬ 
spired in the course of our recent experience on the 
Bhotan frontier have tended to show that the esti¬ 
mate formed of their military resources and indi¬ 
vidual courage has been on the whole undeservedly 
low. 

Having thus given a general description of what 
the Bhotan government is, 1 shall reserve such re- 
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marks as I have to make connected with the appear¬ 
ance of the country, its cultivation and products, the 
maimers and customs of its people, &c., imtil I cOme 
to that part of the narrative referring to my personal 
knowledge of it, and shall now proceed to lay before 
the reader an accoimt of the history of British inter¬ 
course with Bhotan, some acquaintance with which 
is indispensable to the right understanding of the 
train of events which have gradually embroiled us in 
a war with the country. 
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CHAPTER H. 


Commencement of British Intercourse with the Bhotanese—Invasion of 
Cooch Behar by the latter—Hostile Measures taken by the East 
India Company—The Regent of Thibet intercedes for the Bhotanese. 

A Treaty concluded—The Governor-General of India sends a Mission 
to Thibet vtd Bhotan under Mr. Bogle—Its Progress, Reception, and 
Resiilt— A second Mission under Captain Turner sent to Thibet—An 
Envoy from Bhotan visits Calcutta—Invasion of Thibet by the 
Nepaulese—Retributive Measures adopted by the Emperor of China 
—Intercourse with Thibet closed—Dispute with Bhotan about the 
Bijnee R%ja—Visit of Kishen Kant Bose to Bhotan. 


Bsitish mtercourse •mth. Bhotan commenced in 1772, 
prior to which period there is nothing on record to 
show that we had any political relations with the 
coimtry. In that year, however, the Bhotanese in¬ 
vaded Cooch Behar,* which state became a dependency 
of the East India Company’s Government shortly after 
its sovereignty was established in Bengal, and carried 
off the Raja and his brother, intending to govern the 
country by a ruler of their own. The Cooch Behar 
family applied to the Government of India for aid, 
which was granted; and a small force, consisting of 
four companies of sepoys and two guns, under the 
command of Captain Jones, proceeded to the town of 
Cooch Behar, then in the possession of the Bhotanese. 
This little force took the town by storm, and not only 

* The native state of Cooch Behar is situated on the north-eastern 
frontier between Bengal and Assam. It is separated from the highlands 
of Bhotan by the Dooars, and is still ruled over by its own Raja, subject 
to the supervision of a British resident. 
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drove the Bhotanese beyond the frontier, but followed 
them up across the Dooars, and, entering^ the hiUs, 
captured the forts of Fassakha and Dhalimkote, as 
well as the stockade of Chichacotta, in the Birsa 
Booar, near the Cooch Behar frontier, at which latter 
place a somewhat determined resistance was made. 

These successes so pressed the Bhotanese that they 
immediately applied for assistance to the Thibetian 
Gk)vemment, at the time presided over by the Teeshoo 
Liama,* who was acting as regent during the minority 
of the Grand or Delai Bama. The Teeshoo Bama re¬ 
sponded to their appeal, and addressed a letter, couched 
in a friendly spirit, to the then Governor-General of 
Bidia, the celebrated Warren Hastings, requesting a 
cessation of hostilities against Bhotan, and the resto¬ 
ration of the lands that had been taken possession of. 
This letter was read in Council on the 29th of March, 
1774 ; and while the Teeshoo Bama characterised the 
Bhotanese as a rude and ignorant race, who folly de¬ 
served punishment, he hinted that they had been 
sufficiently chastised, and urged that, as Bhotan formed 
a dependency of Thibet, a prosecution of hostilities 
against it might irritate the Grand Bama and his 
subjects against the British Government. The Teeshoo 
Bama concluded his letter by saying, “ I have repri¬ 
manded the Deb for his past conduct, and I have ad¬ 
monished him to desist from his evil practices in 
future, and to be submissive to you in all things. 
I am persuaded he will conform to the advice I have 
given him; and it will be necessary for you to treat 


* The Teeshoo Lama is the Buddhist official next in rank to the 
Grand Lama. He resides usually at Teeshoo Loomboo, and rules over 
the portion of Thibet of which it is the chief town. 
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liiTn with compassion and clemency. As for my part, 
I am but an hereditary priest, and it is the custom of 
my sect, with rosary in otir hands, to pray for the 
welfare of all mankind, and especially for the peace 
and happiness of the inhabitants of this country; and 
I do now, with my head uncovered, entreat you will 
cease from all hostilities against the Deb in ftiture.” 
This letter, which was accompanied by presents to 
the Governor-General,* produced a very favoTirable 
impression; and after some negotiation a treaty of 
peace was entered into and ratified, on the 25th April 
1774, between the Government of India and that of 
Bhotan.t 

The impression produced by the letter of the 
Teeshoo Lama was not only sufficiently favourable to 
effect the object for which it was written, but also 
to create a desire on the part of the Government of 
India to become more intimately acquainted with its 
author, as a probable means of establishing extended 
commercial intercourse. A mission to the Court of 
the Teeshoo Lama was accordingly organised, and 
placed under the charge of Mr. George Bogle, “ a gen¬ 
tleman of distinguished ability and remarkable equa¬ 
nimity of temper.” Mr. Bogle was accompanied by 
Mr. Hamilton as Medical Attendant, and the mission 
left Calcutta on the 6th of May 1774, taking with it 

* It is stated in Mr. Eden’s report, that, “ This letter was conveyed 
to Calcutta by a Hindoostanee pilgrim named Pornngher Gossein, who 
some years later accompanied Captain Turner on his mission to Thibet, 
and a Thibetian named Paima. They were charged to deliver certain 
presents to the Governor-General, amongst which were sheets of gilt 
leather stamped with the Russian eagle, showing that even at that 
period there was commercial intercourse between Russia and Central 
Asia.” 

t A copy of this Treaty will be found in Appendix A. 
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as presents a selection of philosopliical instruments, 
cloth manufactures of Britain and India, cuttery, 
hardware, and firearms. These were sent as speci¬ 
mens of the articles our productive industry was 
capable of furnishing ; and to them were added some 
more valuable tokens of the Guvemor-General^s es¬ 
teem for the Teeshoo Lama, in the form of strings of 
pearls, corals, brocades, and shawls.* 

Mr. Bogle proceeded through Cooch Behar and 
entered Bhotan, where he was detained at Tassis- 
hujung, its summer capital, for some time, waiting for 
passports. Thence he went on to the frontier post 
called Phagri, which separates Bhotan from Thibet, 
and on the 12th of October, 1774, reached Desherip- 
gay, where the Court of the Teeshoo Lama was at 
the time established. Mr. Bogle succeeded completely 
in the objects of his mission, and resided at Desherip- 
gay and Teeshoo Loomboo until April 1776, when he 
returned to Bengal. He does not seem to have been 
charged with any political mission to Bhotan, and of 
his progress through that country and residence in 
Thibet there are no records amongst the archives of 
the Government of India, with the exception of a few 
notices on the trade of Thibet, and a single letter 
written from Desheripgay, where the Teeshoo Lama 
was residing in December 1774, and addressed to the 
Governor of Bengal. This letter represented the 
Lama’s reception of him as most gracious, and testi¬ 
fied to his readiness to establish unrestricted com¬ 
mercial intercourse between his subjects and those of 
Bengal; that the Lama was about to return to his 
capital of Teeshoo Loomboo, and that he postponed 


* Pemberton’s Keport. 
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entering into any definite arrangements until his 
arrival there, when he intended consulting with the 
resident merchants ; also that he had written to the 
authorities at Lassa on the subject; and that, fi*om 
the very high estimation in which he appears to have 
been regarded, there was every prospect of a suc¬ 
cessful issue to the negotiations. 

It would appear that at this time special circum¬ 
stances tended to invest the Teeshoo Ijama with 
unusual influence. He had discovered the reigning 
Grand Liama and installed him at Botala, the moxm- 
tain at Lassa on which the monastery of Potrang- 
Marbu stands, the ecclesiastical palace of the Grand 
Lama. He was also known to be a favourite with 
Kien-lung, the reigning Emperor of China,* from 
whom he had received many proofs of esteem, and 
his influence had been materially increased by his 
being appointed President of the Council of five 
members, to whom, dtiring the minority of the Grand 
Lama, the government of the country was entrusted, 
subject apparently to supervision from Peking, as it 
is stated that at this time there were two Chinese 
ofiicers resident at Lassa, who were relieved every 
three years, and who appeared to exercise considerable 
control over the proceedings of the Coimcil. The 
great expectations, howevei% which had been formed 
of the results likely to ensue from the success of Mr. 
Bogle’s mission were not realised, in consequence of 
the deaths of both that gentleman and the Teeshoo 
Lama: the latter died in 1780 from smallpox at 
Peking, where he was at the time on a visit.!- 

* Kien-lung was the Emperor who received Lord Macartney’s Em¬ 
bassy to China in 1795. 

t No stronger proof can be adduced of the confidence with which Mr. 
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Even after Teeshoo Lama’s death, a spirit of friend¬ 
ly intercourse seems to have been maintained between 
the Governments of Thibet and India because in 
1781 letters, were addressed to Warren Hastings by 
the Regent Teeshoo Lama, ahd by Soopoon Choom- 
boo, the favourite cupbearer and minister of the 
deceased Lama, detailing the melancholy circum¬ 
stances attending his death, and evidently written 
under the conviction that the Governor-General woxdd 
fully sympathise with them in the loss they had sus¬ 
tained, and which was thus feelingly expressed by 
the Regent—“ The measure of his existence was 
filled up, and the lip of the cup of life was overflowed, 
and he retired from this perishable world to the ever¬ 
lasting mansions on the first day of the month of the 
Rugjub, in the year of the Hijeree 1194 (5th July, 
1780). To us it was as if the heavens had been pre¬ 
cipitated on our heads, as if the splendid and glorious 
orb of day had been converted into utter darkness. 
The multitude lifted up, on all sides, the voice of 
sorrow and lamentation; but what availed it ? For 
fortime, treacherous and deceitful, had determined 
against us, and we all bent down on the knee of 
funeral aflBiction, and performed the holy obsequies 
such as were due. And we now supplicate with an 
united voice the return of the hour of transmigration; 
that the bodies may be sj)eedily exchanged, and our 
departed Lama again be restored to our sight. This 
is our only object, our sole employment; may the 


Bogle had succeeded in inspiring the Teeshoo Lama, than the fact that a 
short time after his visit, the latter entrusted to him a considerable sum 
of money to be expended in the erection of a temple on the banks of the 
Hooghly, immediately opposite Calcutta, for which purpose a piece of 
land had been granted by the Government of India. 
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Almighij Gk>d, who listeneth to the supplications of 
his seirants, accept our prayers !”* Shortly after the 
receipt of this eominunication, intelligence reached 
Calcutta that the incarnation of the deceased Teeshoo 
liama had been effected, and the Governor-General 
deemed it an eligible opportunity for re-opening di¬ 
rect communications with Thibet ; and accordingly a 
second mission was determined on, for the purpose of 
conveying the congratulations of the Governor-General 
on the successful consummation of an event so preg¬ 
nant with interest to the subjects of the Teeshoo 
liama. 

This mission was entrusted to Captain Turner, of 
the Bengal army, who received his instructions on 
the 9th of January 1788, and left Calcutta shortly 
afterwards, accompanied by Lieutenant Davis, of the 
Bengal Engineers, as Smveyor, and Mr. Robert Saun¬ 
ders as Surgeon. The mission traversed the plains of 
Bengal vid Moorshedabad, Rirngpore, and Cooch 
Behar, and arrived at Chichacotta, a Bhotanese fron¬ 
tier post in the Dooars, on the 11th of May. From 
this place it followed the same route as Mr. Bogle 
took in 1774, namely, that through the Busa Dooar, 
and reached Tassishujung on the 1st of June, where 
they were detained some time; permission to proceed 
nearer towards Thibet being withheld until the Regent 
Teeshoo Lama had been communicated with. After 
a delay of upwards of three months, the required 
authority arrived for the mission to continue its 
journey through Bhotan to Teeshoo Loomboo, but 
coupled with the condition that it was not to exceed 
two officers. This deprived the mission of the ser- 


♦ Turner’s Embassy, Appendix, page 450. 
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vices of Lieutenant Davis, who returned to Bengal. 
On the 8th of September, 1783, Captain Tximer, ac¬ 
companied by Mr. Saimders, proceeded on his journey, 
and in due course reaohed Teeshoo Loomboo, where, 
according to his report, the important object of 
establishing an extended commercial intercourse was 
folly obtained as far as the Regent Teeshoo Lama 
was capable of granting it. In his official report he 
states that he found in the Regent “ the best disposi¬ 
tion for encouraging and assisting, by the authority 
he possesses, the proposed plans of commercial in¬ 
tercourse ; but being neither sd able nor decided in 
his character as the former Lama, he is cautious of 
avowedly and publicly sanctioning a measure which 
might possibly raise up some inveterate enemies 
against him in the Chinese administration.’’ Subse¬ 
quent events, however, demonstrated that an over¬ 
hopeful estimate had been formed by Captain Turner 
of the probable results of his mission.* 

Though Captain Turner’s mission, like that of Mr. 
Bogie’s, was undoubtedly one to Thibet—its object 
being the conveyance of the Governor-General’s pro- 

* Though, as will^ be shown hereafter, nothing resulted from this 
mission, considerable expectations nevertheless were at one time enter¬ 
tained, and which seemed to be based on reasonable grounds, as shown 
by the fact that in Februaiy 17 86, a native named Poorungeer, “ to 
whose intelligence and fidelity Captain Turner had previously avowed 
his obligations,’’ arrived in Calcutta from Thibet; and, in reply to 
questions put to him by orders of Sir John Macpherson, who was then 
officiating as Governor-General, it appeared that merchants had already 
found their way from Pengal to Teeshoo Loomboo, where the markets 
were I’cpresented as being well supplied with English and Indian manu¬ 
factures. In proof of the estimation in which they were held, it was 
also stated that the gold dust and silver with which they had been pur¬ 
chased had undergone a considerable fall in exchangeable value in 
favour of the goods. 
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f€»SBed satisfaction, at hoaxing' of the incarnation of 
his former correspondent Teeshoo Ijama, 'there is an 
incidental remark made by Captain Turner in his 
report, which tends ■fco show that so far back as 1788 
questions were arising of a territorial nature, render¬ 
ing it necessary that political comm-unication should 
be reopened between the Indian Grovermnent and Bho- 
tan. The remark in question occurs at page 79 of his 
report, when speaking of some Zinkaffs or Bhotanese 
Government messengers, for whose neglect of orders 
lie was endeavouring to pacify the Deb Baja, and is ■!» 
the following effecti—Having urged everything 
that occurred to me in eirtenuation of their crime, 
apparently without effect, I was obliged at last to 
own that the Zinkaffs had yielded to the advice of 
Mr. Goodlad and myself, and not acted of 'their own 
accord. I observed that I had taken upon myself 
thus much to answer for, being charged with par¬ 
ticular despatches from the Governor-General, and 
entrusted with a confidential communication upon 
the business of their (the Zinka,ffs’) mission, which 
respected the ancient boundary between the Com¬ 
pany’s Province and Boota,n.” No records, how¬ 
ever, are to be found throwing any light upon the 
specific nature of the diiiloniatic instructions Cap¬ 
tain Turner would seem to have been charged with 
to Bhotan; with the excej>tion, that from the few 
documents remaining to which reference can now be 
made, it appears that he was authorised to cede, and 
did cede, to the Bhotan Government the district 
of Ambaree Pallacottah, which was at the time 
unquestionably British territory. 

Of any further intercoui*se, political or otherwise, 
with Bhotan, we liave no information until 1787, in 
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which year the Dhurma and I>eh !Rajas sent the 
Jungpen of Tassishujung to Calcutta, as an envoy, 
for the adjustment of certain boundary questions 
which were a source of dispute between the Bhotanese 
and the Zemindars (native land proprietors) on the 
frontier, and which resTilted, as shown by an entry in 
the proceedings of the Collector of Rungpore, in the 
Government of India directing the district of Jel- 
paish (now known as Julpesh) to be made over to the 
Bhotanese. This district, as well as that of Ambaree 
Fallacottah, ceded in 1784 by Captain Turner, foimed 
a portion of the extensive Zemindaree of Bykantpore, 
and the justness of their cession, especially of the 
former, to the Bhotanese, would seem to have been 
very questionable ; inasmuch as, in a report called 
for by the Government before taking action in the 
matter, the Collector of Rungpore expressed himself 
strongly in favour of the right of possession of the 
Zemindar of Bykantpore, and stated that nothing 
could be clearer, from documents produced by him, 
bearing the seal of the Council of Binagepore, and 
registered at Calcutta, that the claim of the Deb 
Raja was unfoiuided. With reference to this trans¬ 
action Mr. Eden states—“ I am afraid that on this 
occasion the friendship of the Bootanese was pur¬ 
chased at the expense of the Bykantpore Zemindar, 
and the imfortunate Bengallee ryots living in these 
mehals (estates), who were thus practically handed 
over as serfs to the barbarous rulers of the hill tract 
to their north, had just cause of complaint in the 
transfer thus so hastily made.” Referring to the 
testamentary proof placed before Government in 
favour of the Zemindar of Bykantpore, by the Col¬ 
lector of Rungpore, Mr. Eden continues—“ How, in 
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the fiice of such documents, the Government of the 
day reconciled it to their sense of justice to give up 
these lands to the Booteahs is not easy to understand. 
The Bykantpore Zemindar received a remission of 
revenue for the lands thus taken from him. Why 
this remission was made, if it was believed that the 
mehals really belonged to Bootan, is not clear.” 
From my personal acquaintance with the position of 
the two estates in question, both of which I have 
visited, I should say that, at the period under discus¬ 
sion, there could be little doubt that, while Ambaree 
Fallacottah, from being situated some miles from the 
west bank of the Teesta, was within the British 
frontier, there was equally little doubt that Jelpaish, 
from being about nine miles inland from the eastern 
bank of the same river, was, at the time, territory 
subject to the jurisdiction of Bhotan, though no 
doubt legally possessed by the Zemindar of Bykant¬ 
pore, as proved by the fact of its being the site of 
the anccvstral temple of the Bykantpore family. 

I now come to the consideration of the circum¬ 
stances which led to the hopes entertained of com¬ 
mercial intercourse with Thibet through Bhotan, 
consequent on Bogle’s and Turner’s missions, being 
doomed to disappointment. About the year 1790, a 
refugee priest from Lassa, named Sumhur Lama, 
visited Nepaul, and by an exaggerated accoimt of 
the wealth contained in the palace of the Teeshoo 
Lama at Teeshoo Loomboo, so excited the cupidity 
of the miler of that country, then known as the 
Goorkha Baja, that in 1791 he despatched a force, 
consisting, it is said, of 18,000 men, into Thibet, for 
the purpose of plundering the monastery referred to, 
which object it effected. 
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On intelligence of this aggression and sacrilege 
reacliing the Emperor of China (Kien-lnng), an envoy 
was sent by him to the Court of hTepaul demanding 
satisfaction for the injuries inflicted, an indemnity 
equal to 5,200,OOOZ. sterling for the property plun¬ 
dered, the surrender of Sumhur Lama, and the libera¬ 
tion of a Wuzeer of Lassa, who had been carried away 
captive by the Nepaulese army on its return from 
invading Thibet. The demands of the Emperor of 
China were refused, and his ambassador treated with 
indignity. On the latter returning to Peking, and 
narrating the unsuccessful result of liis mission, an 
army amounting to 70,000 men was despatched, which 
entered Nepaul in two divisions, and after repeatedly 
defeating the Goorkha (Nepaulese) forces, arrived 
at within twenty miles of Khatmandoo, the capital.* 
The Nepaulese Raja, now thoroughly worsted, applied 
to Lord Cornwallis, then Governor-General of India, 
for assistance ; and at the same time the Grand Lama 
wrote begging that none might be granted, and en¬ 
tered into a narrative of the unprovoked outrage 
through which the Nei>aulese had brought upon 
themselves the chastisement they were receiving from 
the Emperor of China. Lord Cornwallis declined to 
afford material aid, but offered to mediate—a proposal, 
however, out of which nothing came, as the Nepaulese 
submitted to the terms of the Chinese commander. 

The practical results of this invasion of Nepaul are 
thus described by Captain Pemberton—“ The Chi¬ 
nese forces, after reducing the Nepaulese to sub¬ 
mission, retired to Teeshoo Loomboo and Lassa, 
establishing a chain of military posts, however, along 


Kirkpatrick*s Nepaul, Appendix No; 2, page 347. 
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the whole southern frontier of Thibet^ and giving 
the most unequivocal proof of their determination 
openly to assume the sovereignty of a country which 
had for years been virtually subject to their rule.” 
After referring to a statement made by Captain 
Turner, to the effect that the Chinese military occu¬ 
pation extended into Sikiin, but the correctness of 
which appears to be doubtful. Captain Pemberton 
goes on to say—“Whether the frontier posts ex¬ 
tended into Sikim or not is, however, of little conse¬ 
quence. The great object of prohibiting all inter¬ 
course between the inhabitants of British India and 
the extensive tribes who dwell in the lofty regions of 
Thibet was then effectually accomplished.” Thus 
ceased the attempts which had been made by the 
Government of India, between the years 1774 and 
1784, to open and preserve direct intercourse with 
Thibet through Bhotan. 

While such were the political relations of China, 
Tliibet, and Nepaul, about, the same time, namely 
1792, the Indian Government found itself again em¬ 
broiled with that of Bhotan, the latter having shown 
a determination, if possible, to exercise a controlling 
influence in the affairs of Bijnee, a small state, the 
Baja of which was nominally under the protection of 
both the British and Bhotan Governments. The 
Bijnee throne had become vacant by the assassination 
of the—^Eaja, Novindra Narrain, and, without any 
reference to the Governor-General of India, the 
Bhotan authorities appointed a successor. The In¬ 
dian Government ordered an investigation, the results 
of which established the fact that the right of nomi¬ 
nation unquestionably rested with it. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, however, for some reason or other 
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wliich does not appear, did not press its claim, and 
allowed the nominee of the Bhotan Government to 
retain the Bajaship. 

Coeval with the closing of Thibet to enterprise 
from Bengal, a similar cessation of intercourse with 
Bhotan would seem to have taken place for nearly a 
quarter of a century, as there is no record of any 
event of importance having characterised the rela-- 
tions of the Indian and Bhotan Governments from 
the period of the Bijnee dispute until 1815. In that 
year a native ofl&cial, named Baboo Kishenkant Bose, 
was deputed by Mr. David Scott, the judge of Rung- 
pore, on whose establishment he was, to the Deb 
Raja, for the purpose of arranging some fiesh 
boundary disputes with Bhotan. The appointment 
of this native gentleman as envoy was made with 
the sanction of Government. He entered Bhotan 
from the Assam frontier, going from Goalpara to 
Bijnee, thence to Sidlee and Cherrung, and from there 
up the valley of the Patchoo Matchoo Rivers to 
Poonakha. Rishenkant Bose wrote an accotmt of 
his observations while in Bhotan, a portion of which 
was translated and published in the fifteenth volume 
of the ‘ Asiatic Researches ’; but of the special re¬ 
sults of his mission I have been unable to find any 
record.* A good deal of information was collected 

* As a proof of the ignorance at the time existing in Calcutta with 
reference to Bhotan, Captiiin Pemberton cites the fact that, in Hamilton’s 
Hast India Gazette, a publication founded on official documents, Kishen¬ 
kant Bose is represented as ha^dng been deputed to Lassa by the Bengal 
Government, to negotiate some boundary arrangements with the Deb 
Raja, but which he could not effect in consequence of being unable to 
get further than Bhotan, where he was detained about a year. From 
this it would seem that time had so dimmed the recollection of our pre¬ 
vious intercourse with Thibet, as to obscure the fact that the Grand 
Lama, and not the Deb was the reigning power at Lassa. 
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by him, some of which, however, is of very question¬ 
able accuracy; Eoshenkant having been either some¬ 
what ready in booking as facts statements told him 
in joke by the inhabitants, or else slightly prone 
to draw on his own imagination. For instance, he 
states—“ In Bhotan lightning does not descend from 
the clouds as in Bengal, but rises from the earth. 
This was not actually seen, but the holes in the earth 
were inspected, and it is tmiversally reported to be 
the case by the inhabitants. In Bootan it never 
thimders, nor do the clouds ever appear of a black 
colour, but merely resemble mist. The rain which 
falls is also exceedingly fine.” Whatever may have 
been the state of the meteorology of Bhotan in 1815, 
that the rain fell in torrents in 1865, and that thim- 
der and lightning occurred in the ordinary way, I 
had sufficient experience during the short time I was 
in the country. 

Though the illustration just given shows that all 
Kishenkant Bose’s statements are not of a reliable 
character, the following sketch of the state of go¬ 
vernment is not unlikely to have been a correct one, 
being in some respects in accordance with what has 
been more recently ascertained. He states—“ The 
Booteahs enjoy the revenues of their country by 
mutual concurrence in the following manner. 
They first become Zinkaffs or Poes (messengers or 
soldiers), then Tumas, then Zimpes under the Pillos 
(Penlows) or other officers; after that Soubahs of 
Passes ; after that Zimpe, then Pillo, and at length 
they may become Deb Haja. The last Deb was in 
fact originally a Zinkaff. If a man, however, possess 
extraordinary abilities or interest, he may get on 
more quickly, and become at once a Zimpe from 
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being a Zinkaff. Where a person gets a good ap¬ 
pointment, he is not allowed to keep it long, but at 
the annual religious festivals frequent removals and 
appointments take place. The Deb Saja himself, 
after a time, is liable to be thrust out on some such 
pretence as that of his having infringed established 
customs; and unless he have either Tongso or Pare 
Pillo on his side, he must, if required to do so, resign 
his place, or risk the result of a civil War: on this 
account the Deb strives by removals and changes at 
the annual festivals to fill the principal offices with 
persons devoted to his interest. . . . The practice of 
the courts is that if a man complain he can never 
obtain justice, but he may be subject to a fine if he 
fails to establish his claim. If a merchant has a 
demand against any one, and can by no means get 
paid, he can only go to the Deb Paja, or some other 
judge, and say, ‘ Such a man owes me so much ; pray 
collect the amount and use it as your own.’ The 
defendant is then summoned, and, if the demand is 
proved to be just, the money is realised for the use 
of the judge, who, on tlie other hand, if the claim is 
not established, takes the amount demanded from 
the plaintiff.” Of the origin of the Bhotan Govern¬ 
ment, Kishenkant Bose also gives a legend, which, 
though it differs entirely in its details from the 
traditional account furnished Mr. Eden by Cheeboo 
Eama, so far agrees with it, as to specify the people 
of Cooch Behar as those who originally possessed 
the cotmtry now known as Bhotan, and to indicate 
Thibet as the place from which the first Dhurma 
Paja came. Like Cheebo Lama’s tradition however, 
it contains so much of the marvellous as to render it 
of little value, as compared with the less precise but 
more probable accoxmt given by Captain Pemberton. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Annexation of Assam reopens |X)litical Relations with Bhotan— 
Description of the Dooars — Conditions on which the Bhotanese retained 
those of Assam—Disputes respecting the Payment of Tribute for 
them—Aggressions within the British Frontier of Assam—Pemberton’s 
Mission—The Assam Dooars taken possession of by the Indian Go¬ 
vernment—Troubles connected with the Bengal Dooars—Ambaree 
Fallacottah taken under British Management—Raids continue—Pu¬ 
nitive measure adopted—Predatory Incursions into Sikim—Darjee¬ 
ling threatened—Troops ordered to the Frontier—The Bhotanese 
retire—A Second Mission to Bhotan decided on—The Hon. Ashley 
Eden appointed Envoy—Nature of his Instructions. 

Fob upwards of twelve years subsequent to the visit 
of Kisbenkant Bose our intercourse with. Bhotan ap¬ 
pears to have been so unimportant as not to have 
called for record; inasmuch as, no traces of any com¬ 
munication with the coxmtry are to be foixnd until 
after the first Burmese War, when the Government of 
India was forced into the oecuption of Assam, which 
the Burmese had conquered and nearly depopidated. 
On the expulsion of the Burmese from the coimtry 
being effected by the British Forces, it became indis¬ 
pensable, as a means of protecting our frontier, that 
we should assume the government of Bower Assam 
which its native rulers were xmable to administer, and 
in thus, in 1828, acquiring possession of this province, 
the Indian Government had also to assume the very 
unsatisfactory illations which had for some time pre¬ 
viously existed between the Assamese princes and 
their neighbouTB—more especially the Bhotanese. 
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On this point, quoting from Captain Pemberton— 
“ Surrounded as the valley of Aasam is on three 
sides by tribes but little removed firom a state of ab¬ 
solute barbarism, it was to be expected that during 
the imbecile rule of its princes, and the anarchy 
which followed its conquest by the ruthless forces of 
Ava, every border tribe would endeavour to extend 
its possessions, by an appropriation of as large a por¬ 
tion of the lands at the foot of the mountains as 

it had power to retain.As soon as the cessation 

of hostilities with Ava afforded leisure for an ex¬ 
amination into the nature of the relations which had 
existed between the Princes of Assam and the bor¬ 
dering hill states and tribes, it was discovered that 
the latter had obtained possession of several tracts of 
land in the plains, the occupation of which had been 
tolerated by the rulers of Assam, from inability to 
expel the intruders, and an apprehension of more ex¬ 
tended evil, should they excite the angry passions of 
tribes whom they were unable to pursue into their 
fastnesses amongst the moimtains, and who could at 
any time descend and sweep the country with im¬ 
punity, from the foot of the lower ranges of hills to 
the banks of the Berhampooter.” The Bhotanese it 
appears, had more than any other of the surrounding 
tribes benefitted by those encroachments, and as it is 
to their possession, thus acquired, of the Pooars or 
plains at the foot of the hills that the gradual exten¬ 
sion of the relations of the British Government with 
their country is to be chiefly traced, it here becomes 
necessary to give some account of them in detail and 
of the tenures by which they are held, before pro¬ 
ceeding to narrate the various acts of aggression on 
the part of the Bhotanese, which, since the establish- 
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ment of British rule in Assam, have frequently en¬ 
dangered the amicable relations of the two Govern¬ 
ments, and xiltimately resulted in the war to which 
this narrative owes its origin. 

The Dooars, as has already been explained, are 
embraced in a narrow tract of country extending 
along the foot of the lower range of the Himalaya 
mountains, and separating the British territory from 
Bhotan Proper. The breadth of the Dooars varies 
from ten to thirty miles,* and their extreme len^h 
may be estimated at two hxindred and twenty miles. 
The northern portion, or that immediately bordering 
on the hills, presents a rugged irregular sloping sur¬ 
face, caused by spurs and inferior heights projecting 
into the plains from the more lofty ones behind.. It 
consists of forest land and thickets of dense vegeta¬ 
tion abounding with elephants, deers, tigers, rhino¬ 
ceros, buffaloes, and various other wild animals, in¬ 
cluding boa constrictors. The southern portion again, 
consists of a rich black soil, extremely fertile and 
capable of producing luxuriant crops of rice, cotton 
and tobacco. A good deal of the former is grown 
there, especially in the neighbourhood of our frontier, 
and considering the comparatively small amotint of 
land under cultivation, a fair amount of the two latter 
is also raised; the Dooars in fact being the main 
source from which the Bhotanese obtain their to¬ 
bacco. 

The climate of the Dooars is very unhealthy, both 
in the cultivated and unctdtivated portions, but 

* Both Pembertofi and Eden give twenty miles as the extreme breadth 
of the Dooars. This, however, is an under-estimate, and has arisen, I 
presume, from the forest and jungle land, known as the “ Terai,” at the 
immediate base of the hills, not having been included in the measurement. 
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especially in the latter, where it is so injurions to the 
human system, as to render it almost impossible for 
any one to remain long exposed to it without con¬ 
tracting serious and frequently fatal disease ; so 
pestilential is the malaria. The inhabitants chiefly 
consist of a tribe ca,lled the Mechis, who appear to be 
the only people so constituted as to be capable of 
permanently enduring the climate. The Bhotanese 
themselves dread it, and as a general rule carefully 
avoid the Dooars during the rains. Those however, 
who, from their official employment, have had to re¬ 
side there the whole year round, have done so at 
places a considerable distance from the foot of the 
hills, and as close to the British frontier as possible; 
as shown by the position of the stockades at Myna- 
goorie and Dhamonee. 

Upon this tract of coxmtry a number of passes open 
from the Bhotan hills, each pass being under the 
control of a Soubah (Jungpen), who has also control 
of a certain proportion of the level ground imder- 
neath, and to which, in some instances, the same 
name is given as that borne by the pass through 
which it is entered: hence, as explained at page 2, 
the term Dooar, which properly should be confined 
to the mountain gorges, has become extended to 
the plains with which they communicate. These 
Dooars are eighteen in number, eleven of them 
being situated on the frontier of the Rtmgpore dis¬ 
trict and Oooch Behar territory in Bengal, between 
the rivers Teesta and the Monass, and the remain¬ 
ing seven on the Assam frontier, between the Monass 
and the Dhunseeree rivers. The Bengal Dooars are 
those of Dhalimkote, Mynagoorie (formerly called 
Zumerkote), Chamoorchee (known in Bhotan as 
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Stunchee), Luckee, Buxa (Passaka), Bknlka, Bara, 
Groomar, Reepo, Ckemuig, and Bagh, also known as 
Chota or little Bijnee. Of the seren Assam Dooars, 
two border on the Dnrrung district, and are known as 
the Booree Goomah, and the Kalling Dooars; the 
remaining five border on the Kamroop district, and 
are called the Shnrkolla, Banska, Chappagoorie, 
Ohapkahama, and Bijnee Dooars. 

It woxild seem to have been supposed that each of 
these eighteen, so called, Dooars, have special passes 
opening upon them from which they take their 
names—such at least I take to be the inference con¬ 
veyed in the following notice of them by Mr. Eden: 
“ There ia a narrow slip of land varying in breadth 
from ten to twenty miles which runs along the lower 
range of tke Bootan hills from the Daijeeling district 

to the frontier of Upper Assam.Entering into 

this tract from the hills are eighteen passes; each 
pass is under the authority of a Jungpen, or, as 
we call them, Soubahs, and under the administration 
of each Jungpen is a certain division of territory 
Avhich bears the name of the pass to which it is 
attached, and thus the whole locality came to be 
known as the Athara Dooar or Eighteen Passes or 
Dooars.” Some little personal knowledge, however, 
which I have of the Bengal Dooars warrants me in say¬ 
ing that this is incorrect, or at least not now-a-days 
applicable. For instance the Zumerkote or Mynagoorie 
Dooar is situated some twenty miles to the south of 
Dhalimkote, the pass through which it is reached— 
hence it may be reasonably asserted that the relation 
said to exist between the number of districts into 
which the level ground at the foot of the hills has 
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been divided, and the number of passes by which 
they are reached, is erroneous. 

Though possession of the Assam Dooars by the 
Bhotanese was practically complete, in theory they 
were not their absolute property, as those of Bengal 
were. They had managed however so to harass the 
nders of Assam by continual acts of aggression, that 
the latter were glad to obtain a prospect of security, 
by m a h in g over to them the seven Dooars, in con¬ 
sideration of receiving annually a tribute in the form 
of Yak tails, musk, gold dust, ponies, blankets, and 
knives, to the amoimt of 4,785 Narrain rupees*—an 
arrangement, happily described by Captain Pem¬ 
berton, as a mutual compromise between conscious 
weakness and barbarian cunning. 

The British Government, on assuming the rule of 
Assam, adopted the relations then existing between 
that country and Bhotan; the arrangements about 
the Dooars being confirmed and renewed. These 
however were of so complicated a nature, that it is 
difficult to see how they could be expected to ter¬ 
minate otheiwise than in mutual misunderstanding; 
for instance, the two Dooars on the Durrung frontier 
were held alternately by the British and Bhotan 


* Previous to the invasion of Cooch Behar by the Bhotanese, they 
not only had no systematic coinage, but are believed to have had a 
prejudice against one. On the conquest however of Cooch Behar in 
1772 they got possession of the dies used for coining the Narrain 
rupee; the current coin of the Cooch Behar Raja of that name, and 
introduced a coin into Bhotan, which became known as a Deb rupee. 
The purity of this coin however being entirely dependent on the 
honesty of the Bhotanese officials, its standard value was found to be so 
variable, that it was soon rejected as a circulating medium by the 
inhabitants of the Dooars and the Plains, and the Narrain or Cooch 
Behar rupee used instead of it. 
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GoTemmenta dtiriag the year: the former having 
jurisdiction from July to hTovemher, and the latter 
for the remaining eight months. The other five 
Dooars, on the contrary, were held exclusively by the 
3hotanese, and the Indian Government neither exer¬ 
cised any control over them, nor was allowed to 
interfere in any way in their internal management, 
during any portion of the year. The origin of this 
difference in the mode of tenure of the Dmnrung and 
Kamroop Dooars has never been satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained; but as it was in existence on our taking 
over Assam, notwithstanding the great inconvenience 
attending the arrangement, it was considered the 
more expedient course to allow it to continue, than 
to endanger the tranquillity of the frontier by altering 
a practice which had received the sanction of custom 
for years. At the time these engagements were 
entered into, others of a similar nature were entered 
into with some other hill tribes who had also been 
encroaching on Assam, but as they have no special 
reference to Bhotan, it is not necessary to allude to 
them. 

Such is a general sketch of the relations originally 
existing between the British and Bhotan Governments 
—the train of events which have gradually led to 
their being altered now come under narration. 

The first cause of trouble was the annual payment 
of the tribute for the Assam Dooars, which, being in 
kind, was a fruitful cause of dispute. Officials called 
Sizawals were appointed on the frontier to receive 
the articles from the Bhotanese, which, on the one 
hand, it was alleged they (the Sizawals) were in the 
habit of changing for substitutes of inferior value, 
while on the other it was alleged that the tribute sent 

B 
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by the Bhotanese Was not of the value agreed upon. 
Be that as it may, the articles composing it on being 
sold by auction systematically failed to realise their 
nominal value, and each year’s tribute fell short of 
the sum fixed—consequently, from the very beginning, 
a gradually increasing balance was shown against the 
Bhotanese. Payment of arrears was demanded, but 
refused on the ground that the articles were sold at 
unnecessarily low prices—a not unreasonable argu¬ 
ment ; as it seems to me absurd to have entertained 
the probability, that, in the disposal by auction of 
articles of the nature in question, either their real 
value, or any fixed sum for them, could be regularly 
secured. Coincident with the claim for arrears of 
tribute being preferred, predatory acts within oxir 
teirritory and that of Cooch Behar, as well as the 
abduction of natives under British protection, became 
common from the Bhotan frontier. 

lYom this period incursions of a like natiire con¬ 
tinued more or less frequent mi til 1837, when the 
Government of India, under the belief that the Bhotan 
Groveminent was ignorant of what was going on on 
the frontier, sent Captain Pemberton as an envoy to 
Bhotan to adjust tlie then existing difficxdties. This 
mission, though well received, failed in effecting the 
object for which it was sent, and as the only means 
of protecting the frontier from aggression the East 
India Company determined to annex the Assam 
Dooars, and pay the Bhotanese Government an annual 
sum of 10,000 rupees for the loss of revenue thus 
sustained by the control of the Booars passing out of 
its hands. This measure was carried out in 1841, and 
proved on the whole successful in putting a stop to 
raids within the British frontier of Assam; though 
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incursions from the hills into the annexed Dooars 
themselves continued for many years. 

The year following the attachment of the Assam 
Dooars, the large estate of Ambaree Fallacottah, re¬ 
ferred to as having been taken from the Zemindar 
of Bykantpore and made over to Bhotan in 1784, 
was, at the request however of the Bhotanese them¬ 
selves, taken under the management of the East India 
Company ; the latter holding itself responsible to the 
former for the net annual proceeds of the property. 

Outrages similar to those referred to as having 
taken place on the Assam side, now became common 
in the vicinity of the Bengal Dooars, hardly a year 
passing without their occurrence. The aggressors, it 
was believed, being either the Bliotan frontier ojOBicials, 
or robbers protected them. Repciated representations 
were made by the Grovemnient of India to that of 
Bhotan, but without any good resTilting, and in 1860 
it was determined to withhold tlie rental of Ambaree 
Fallacottah as a mild punishment;—the Bhotanese 
at the same time being given to understand that the 
payment would recommence on tlieir complying with 
the demands of the Indian Government relative to the 
surrender of certain natives wlio had been carried off 
into Bhotan from under British protection. This 
measure was productive of no good result, and though 
aggressions still continued, the Bengal Government, 
not feeling satisfied that the central Government 
of Bhotan was really cognisant of the misconduct of 
its frontier officials, recommended that a second mis¬ 
sion should be sent, and that a British agent shotdd 
be appointed to reside at the Bhotan court.* 

* While a detailed account of the various acts of aggression oom- 
mitted by the Bhotanese within the British and Cooch Behar frontiers^ 
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These views, slightly modified were adopted by liord 
Canning, whose general concurrence in them was thus 
communicated to the Bengal Government by the Se¬ 
cretary to the Foreign Department (Colonel Durand) 
in a letter dated the 23rd of January, 1862—‘‘ His 
Excellency in Council desires me to state that it is very 
expedient that a mission should be sent to Bootan to 
explain what our demands are, and what we shall do 
if they are not conceded; and to make our arrange¬ 
ments with Sikhim clearly understood by the Booteahs. 
But His Excellency in Council is doubtful as to 
placing an agent in Bootan, and it will be better to 
leave this question to be decided after the result of 
the mission is known.” Lord Canning also pointed 
out that his Agent in Assam (Major Hopkinson) 
should be called upon to state what arrangements he 
considered necessary for the security of the mission. 

While this correspondence regarding the appoint¬ 
ment of a mission was going on a raid was made into 
Sikim by the Bhotanese, on the grotmds that it was 
through that comitry becoming embroiled with the 
British the previous year, that Ambaree Fallacottah 
had been taken from Bhotan.* This raid was organ¬ 
ised by the Jimgpen of Dhalimkote, and resulted in 
thirteen men and women and twenty-three head of 

and of the train of events resulting therefrom, between the years 1828 
and 1861, might prove tedious to many, there are others who may be 
desirous of having more precise information than that which is conveyed 
in the brief summary given above. I have, therefore, felt that the work 
will be incomplete without a narrative of the events in question, more 
in detail, and have accordingly prepared one, which forms Appendix B, 
and includes a notice of Pemberton’s mission to Poonakha and descrip¬ 
tion of Tongso, the residence of the Penlow of that name. 

* In the year 1861, some disturbances (to which allusion will be made 
in detail hereafter) occurred on the Sikim frontier, which rendered the 
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cattle being carried off—^the latter valued at 496 
rupees. This occurred in January 1862, and the 
foUo’vying month the Bhotanese again turned their 
attention to Cooch Behar and committed several out¬ 
rages. The Baja of that state now claimed British 
protection under the treaty of 1773, on the grounds 
that owing to the aggressive conduct of the Bho¬ 
tanese, the talooks* of Cooch Behar adjoining the 
Booars would probably soon be deserted. The British 
Government recognised his claim for military protec¬ 
tion, and two companies of infantry were ordered to 
proceed to Cooch Behar for that purpose. As the 
rainy season however was close at hand, and as raids 
were not to be expected during that period of the 
year, the Cooch Behar Baja ultimately came to the 
conclusion that there was no necessity for the presence 
of British troops within his territory, and accordingly 
they were not sent. 

Though there was at this time a lull on the Cooch 
Behar frontier, the scene had changed to that of Dar¬ 
jeeling ; information having been received from fotu: 
distinct sources of an intended attack on that district, 
which was verified by the appearance of a consider¬ 
able force of armed Bhotanese on the frontier, and 
by their making preparations for crossing the Teesta. 
Detachments were iawnediately pushed on to the 
frontier from the regiment at Jidpigorie, and two 
companies of Her Majesty’s 38th Begiment, and one 


sending of a British force into the country necessary, and resulted in 
the conclusion of a Treaty of Amity—oifensive and defensive—with the 
Sikim Raja. 

* The term talook is applied to divisions of land rented for agricul* 
tural purposes, and is synonymous with the word farm, as commonly 
used by ourselves. 
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company of the 10th Native Infantiy were moved tip 
in support. Coincident with this demonstration 
against Daijeeling, insolent demands were made by 
the Jtmgpen of Dhalimkote for the arrears of the 
Ambaree Fallacottah rents, due since its attachment 
in 1860. On the appearance of the troops however 
he withdrew his force from the frontier. 

Shortly after this affair, the Deputy Magistrate at 
Julpigorie, received a communication from the BhTotan 
ojQicial at Mynagoorie, requesting an interview; as he 
wished to hand over to him for punishment four 
British subjects, whom he had made prisoners, in 
consequence of their having committed aggressions 
against Bhotanese property. The interview was 
granted, but the Mynagoorie of&cial declined to sur¬ 
render the men, tinless an enemy of his, who had 
taken refuge within the British territory was given 
up in return, and there the Inatter ended. This 
official admitted to the magistrate having likewise in 
his possession several elephants taken from natives 
within the British frontier. 

The impression held by the Government that in a 
coimtry so imperfectly governed as Bhotan, the fron¬ 
tier officials acted very much as they chose—kn 
impression which had materially influenced it in 
forbearing from the adoption of extreme measures— 
received some degree of confirmation at this time, 
from the fact that an officer of rank, denominated a 
Durpun Baja, was sent by the Deb Baja to the 
Governor-General’s agent at Gowhatty to receive 
the rents of the Assam Dooars, and, if possible, 
have the amount annually paid increased—the de¬ 
spatches of which he was the bearer, are thus referred 
to in Ihe Bengal Administration Beport for 1862— 
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“No mention was made in these despatches of the 
outrages we had complained of. The Ilajah (the 
Durptm) had merely been sent for the purpose of 
receiving the annual allowance we make to Bhootan 
for certain Dooars, amounting to about 10,000 rupees, 
and, if possible, to obtain an increase of two or three 
thousand rupees to the allowance. Nothing tran¬ 
spired respecting the stoppage of rents of Ambaree 
Fallacottah. There is reason, therefore, for suspect¬ 
ing that they had never been remitted to the Deb 
Baja, but appropriated by the Soubah of Dalimkote, 
and our failing to obtain redress from the Bhootan 
Government by withholding them is thus easily ex¬ 
plained. During the Conference the agent spoke of 
the outrages of the Bhootanese on our territory, and 
the evasive replies of the Deb Baja to our demands 
for redress. The Durpun Baja replied, that no com¬ 
plaints from the agent (Governor-General) had reached 
the Deb Baja. He observed—‘ there were a great 
many Dooars, and a great many kinds of people in 
them who made mischief in them, and that the Deb 
Baja really did not know what went on in the Dooars. 
What goes on in the Dooars is concealed from the 
Deb Baja.’ There is every reason to believe that 
this is a correct representation of the condition of 
the administration of Bhootan. It is probable that 
the revenue of Ambaree Fallacottah is annually ap¬ 
propriated by the Dalimkote Soubah, and that the 
Deb Baja is thus unaware of its attachment. The 
letters that purported to be replies from the Deb 
Baja to our demands for redress were doubtless the 
spurious productions of some of the Soubahs through 
whom our communications to the Bhootan Govern¬ 
ment are transmitted.” The reason assigned by the 
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Deb for vrantmg an increase to the Assam compensa¬ 
tion money, was that 10,000 rupees was insufficient 
to cover the rehgious ceremonies to which it was 
applied, and therefore that the addition requested 
was necessary. 

The sending of a mission to Bhotan having been 
definitely settled, a messenger named Mokundo Sing, 
was, in July 1862, dispatched from Assam to the 
court of the Deb Baja, bearing letters announcing 
the intention of the Governor-General to send an 
envoy to confer with them on such matters as required 
explanation and settlement between the two Govern¬ 
ments. The Bhotan authorities were also requested 
to indicate the route which the mission should take, 
and to make the necessary arrangements for facili¬ 
tating its reaching the capital. 

This messenger did not get back to Gowhatiy nntil 
the beginning of December, having been delayed on 
his journey, owing to obstructions caused by the 
frontier officers. His wants were supplied at Poo- 
nakha, which he reached in seven days’ march from 
Cherrung: otherwise his reception does not appear 
to have been very friendly, and the reply he brought 
back from the Deb Baja was tmsatisfactory and con¬ 
tradictory. The latter commenced his letter by stat¬ 
ing—“ You ask an interview; that is good ; I want to 
speak to you about the Dooars j” and then went on to 
admit that he had received numerous complaints from 
the British authorities regarding the misconduct of his 
subjects on the frontier, and suggested the following 
very simple course for their adjustment—“Withre¬ 
gard to the quarrels of the frontier authorities, they 
are not important enough to be heard by the Dhurma 
Baja, and if your sahibs (officials) do the same, the 
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!East India Compimj also should not listen to them 
either ”—a recommendation, pretty suggestive of the 
amount of latitude the supreme powers in Bhotan 
are either inclined or obliged to accord, to their sub¬ 
ordinates. With regard to the coming of the 
mission, he concluded his letter by saying—“ You 
want an interview, but now it woiild be attended 
with much trouble, owing to the cold, and bad state 
of the roads; moreover, the Dhurma Baja does not 
wish such an interview. If you want to come for 
the settlement of any quarrel, I have not informed 
the Dhurma Baja that such is the case. I had in¬ 
tended to send Zinkaffs to you, with your men, for 
the adjustment of quarrel, but on account of the 
heat I cannot do so now. Afterwards, in the month 
of Magh, I shall send over two or three Zinkaffs, 
who will settle disputes according to our order.” The 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal (Mr. Cecil Beadon) 
recommended that the mission should be dispatched 
at once ; but the Government of India thought that 
as the Bhotanese authorities had been asked to select 
the route for the mission and promised to send Zin¬ 
kaffs, it was better to wait and hear what they had 
to say—the more so as the cold season was already 
so far advanced. 

The Zinkaffs never came, and this breach of 
promise taken in connexion with the evasive nature 
of the reply sent by the hands of Mokundo Sing, 
decided the Indian Government in dispatching the 
mission without further reference to Bhotan, and by 
whatever might appear to be the most convenient 
route. 

The Honourable Ashley Eden, one of the most 
able ofBLcers of the Service, was selected 
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as envoy; an appointment lie was peculiarly suited, 
for ; having displayed remarkable tact and judgment 
when employed in a similar capacity two years pre¬ 
viously, in adjusting the difficulties then existing 
between the British Government and the Sikim Baja, 
and which resulted in his negotiating a treaty dis¬ 
tinguished alike by moderation and good sense, and 
the practical working of which, has proved in every 
respect satisfactory. 

On August 11, 1863, Mr. Eden received his in¬ 
structions, which were to the following general 
effect—matters of detail being left to his discretion. 

Istly. To explain in a friendly and conciliatory 
spirit to the Bhotan Government, the circumstances 
which had rendered it necessary to occupy Ambaree 
Eallacottah, and withhold its revenues, and to inform 
it, that, in the event of the demands of the British 
Government being complied with, the occupation 
would cease, and that though the management of 
the estate would continue as formerly in the hands 
of the latter, the rents would be paid to Bhotan. 

2ndly. To demand the surrender of all captives 
carried off, and the restoration of property taken 
from British, Cooch Behar and Sikim territories. 

Srdly. With reference to the aggressions on the 
part of British and Cooch Behar subjects, complained 
of by the Bhotanese, proof to be required, and such 
redress given as the circumstances may call for. 

4thly. To endeavour to effect some satisfactory 
arrangement for the rendition of criminals by the 
British and Bhotan Governments respectively. 

5thly. The Bhotan Government to be made fully 
aware of the position in which the protected states 
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of Cooch Behar and Sikim stand to the British 
Government, and that any aggression committed on 
them by Bhotan would be viewed as unfriendly con¬ 
duct towards the British Government. 

6thly. To secure, if practicable, free commercial 
intercourse between Bengal and Bhotan, as well as 
protection to traders and travellers. 

7thly. To obtain all the information possible re¬ 
specting the nature, population and resources of the 
country. 

8thly. To try and secure the results of the mission 
in the form of a Treaty, a draft of such as would be 
desirable being furnished. 

A sum of ten thousand rupees was placed at Mr. 
Eden’s disposal for the purchase of presents for the 
Dhurma and Deb Rajas, and such other members of 
the Bhotan Cabinet as it might be deemed expedient 
to propitiate. The route to be taken by the mission 
was determined by the Indian Government, and that 
via Darjeeling, was selected as the preferable one ; 
owing to the facilities it was supposed to afford for 
the mission organising its own means of hill trans¬ 
port, and thus, to a certain extent, being independent 
of the Bhotan authorities. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. Eden prepares to start from Darjeeling — Delay there and its 
Causes—Departure of the Mission—Arrival in Bhotan—Reception by 
the Natives—A Monastery—Eort of Dhumsong—Arrival at Dhalim- 
kote—Visit from the Jungpen—Scene connected with flogging 
Coolies—Difficulties encountered—Part of Escort left behind—Reach 
Sipchoo—Story of Nimba Kazee—The Tul^lah Pass—The Jungpen 
of Tsangbe—Coolies frost-bitten—^A Miller operated on under Chdo- 
roform—Officials arrive and try to make Mr. Eden return—Village 
Omen—Ascent of the Taigonlah Mountain—Arrival at Hah Tam- 
pien—Friendly Reception by the Jimgpen—Coolies die in the Snow— 
Dangers of the Cheulah Pass—A second Attempt made to stop the 
Mission—Arrival at Paro. 


EABiiT in November 1863, Mr. Eden airrived at 
Oaijeeling', our Himalayan station on the nortb- 
eastem frontier, and commenced to organise tbe 
transport of his mission; the constitution of which 
had been determined on as follows—Captain Goodwin 
Austen, of the Bengal Staff Corps, as Assistant to the 
Envoy and Surveyor, Captain Bance, of the same 
corps, to command the escort. Hr. Simpson, of the 
Bengal Army as Medical Attendant, and Cheeboo 
Xiama, to whom reference has already been made, as 
Thibetian interpreter. Mr. Power of the TJncove- 
nanted Service was also detailed to accompanying 
the mission as an Assistant to Mr. Eden. The 
escort was to consist of one hundred men, half Seiks, 
half Sappers of the Sebundy corps. 

As no reply had been received from the Bhotan 
authorities to a communication which had been 
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addressed to them on the 10th of September pre- 
vionsly, by the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, noti¬ 
fying the intended departure of the mission, and re¬ 
questing that some ofB.cer might be deputed to meet 
it on the banks of the Teesta, and guide it to 
Poonakha, Mr. Eden himself addressed the Bhotan 
Government from Darjeeling on the 10th of Novem¬ 
ber, intimating his arrival there, and requesting that 
the Jungpen of Dhalimkote might be instructed to 
meet him on the frontier and aid him in conveying 
his baggage and camp—adding that if this was not 
done, he should be compelled to report to his Govern¬ 
ment that no arrangements had been made, and 
which would be considered as indicating an absence 
of friendly feeling. 

Shortly after this letter was despatched, it came 
to Mr. Eden’s knowledge, that in fact there was at 
the time no recognised Government in Bhotan; 
the whole country being in a state of anarchy and 
confusion, owing to a rebellion that had broken out 
a few months previously—and regarding which the 
following particulars were ascertained. It appeared 
that the Jungpen of Poonakha had obtained a 
promise from the Deb Paja while the court was at 
Tassishujtmg, its summer residence, that if he as¬ 
sisted him in a crisis which seemed imminent, he 
should be rewarded by promotion to the office of 
Jungpen of the Port of Angdu Porung; a situation 
much coveted, from its being a sort of small Penlow- 
ship. The crisis passed over, and the Deb Paja broke 
his promise, by conferring the appointment on another. 
The Poonakha Jungpen felt himself aggrieved, 
and when the Court returned to Poonakha for the 
winter months, he admitted aU the Deb Paja’s retujiue 
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into the fort or palace, but shut the Deb out himself, 
and immediately appointed a nominee of his own 
to the Debship. The dethroned Deb Raja fled to 
Tassishujung, where his case was taken up by the 
Paro Penlow, which secured him the aid of Western 
Bhotan. This compelled the Jungpen of Poonakha to 
invoke that of Eastern Bhotan, by calling for the 
assistance of the Tongso Penlow, who readily re¬ 
sponded, and was joined by all the members of 
the Council excex>t the Paro Penlow. The rebels 
then invested Tassishujung, and commenced the 
siege by cutting off the supply of water from the 
fort, through which they succeeded in obtaining all 
the money the besieged had, by allowing them to 
come three times a week and draw water on payment 
of 300 rupees for each indulgence. As soon as the 
funds of the garrison were exhausted, thirst com- 
j)elled the Deb Raja’s followers to surrender, and the 
Deb himself was permitted to retire into private life 
in the monastery of Simtoka. 

WTiile this rebellion was going on in the interior, 
one on a smaller scale was prevailing in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the British frontier, headed by the 
Jtmgpen of Dhalimkote. This ofiicial was a follower 
of one of the members of Council, who was taking a 
prominent part in the other rebellion, but in his post 
at Dhalimkote, he was subordinate to the Paro 
Penlow, who sent an official to supersede him. He 
refused to surrender the fort, and a force was dis¬ 
patched to compel him to do so. The siege continued 
for several months, but was raised by the besiegers, 
on their hearing that Mr. Eden’s mission was about 
visiting the place. 

While Mr. Eden was thus detained at Daijeeling, 
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the Jttngpen of Dhalimkote sent messengers to him 
on several occasions, assuring him that the delay in 
answering the letters of the Governor-General, and in 
making arrangements for the reception of the mis¬ 
sion arose solely from the disorganised state of the 
country, and from no imwillingness to receive a 
representative of the British Government. He begged 
him to wait patiently, and promised to give him 
every assistance in his power. Towards the end of 
November, he reqiiested an inteiwiew with Cheeboo 
Lama, to explain to him how matters stood at head¬ 
quarters. Cheeboo met him at the Teesta, and they 
had a conference which extended over several days. 
His desire was evidently that Mr. Eden should enter 
into negotiations with him. He professed great 
friendship, and went the length of hinting, that, if a 
reply did not soon come to the letter Mr. Eden 
had addressed on the 10th of November to the Deb 
and Dhurma Rajas, he would, jjrovided he received a 
present, aid the mission in entering the co\mtry— 
even if in so doing, he should incur the displeasure 
of his Government. 

Mr. Eden reported the state of affairs to the 
Government of India, and was informed that the 
Governor-General (Sir William Dennison, acting un¬ 
til the arrival of Sir John Lawrence) was of opinion 
—‘‘that as the rebellion had been successful, and 
a substantive Government had apparently been re¬ 
established,” and as the Jmigpen of Dhalimkote 
had promised to assist, there was no reason why the 
advance of the mission should be longer postponed— 
the more so, as it appeared to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, that the new Deb Raja might be desirous of 
cultivating a good understanding with the British 
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Government, in. order to etrengtlien himself in his 
position. On the receipt of these orders, Mr. Eden 
made immediate preparations to advance, and wrote 
to the Jnngpen ofDhalimkote that he was on the 
point of starting, and requested that men might be 
sent to meet him at the Teesta. 

Difficulties were now encountered by Mr. Eden in 
procuring the necessary transport for the baggage of 
the mission; as the Darjeeling coolies* were unwil¬ 
ling to enter Bhotan, the inhabitants of which are not 
looked upon with favour by the other hill residents. 
Through the assistance of Cheeboo Lama a number 
of coolies were collected sufficient to enable the bag¬ 
gage of the mission to be dispatched to the frontier 
on the Ist of January 1864. On the 4th of the 
month, the mission left Darjeeling, and the same 
day overtook the coolies just as they arrived at the 
Teesta, twenty-two miles from Darjeeling, and up¬ 
wards of 6,000 feet below it. There the coolies left 
in considerable numbers, being afraid to cross the 
frontier. Mr. Eden was again relieved from liis diffi¬ 
culties by Cheeboo Lama, who procured assistance 
through his own tenants,t and after a delay of three 
days, succeeded in getting his camp established on 
the Bhotan side of the Teesta, which had to be crossed 
on bamboo rafts. 

The mission then commenced the ascent of the 


* The word commonly used in the East, as indicative of the class of 
men who live by general labour ; its source being Kuliy the Hindoostanee 
for labourer. 

f The British Glovemment, in consideration of services rendered by 
Cheeboo Bama in ac^usting difficulties which had arisen between it and 
his own Sovereign, the SikimBaja, gave him a present of a large tract of 
hill land out of that which was annexed from Sikim. 
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mountains of Bhotan, and reached a hamlet called 
Kalimpoong, 3,733 feet above the level of the sea. 
“ Here,” observes Mr. Bden, “ we were obliged to 
halt one day to muster the coolies and re-arrange 
the baggage, which had got into confusion in con¬ 
sequence of frequent desertions. Whilst here, we 
visited a number of villages ; the inhabitants seemed 
delighted to see us, and made us presents of eggs, 
fowls, oranges, and vegetables. This part of the 
covmtry is very fairly cultivated, and has a number of 
inhabitants ; it is so close to our frontier that the 
villagers set their chiefs at defiance, and are the only 
people under the Bootan Government who are able 
to carry on any sort of trade. They were vehement 
in their abuse of their own Government, and loud in 
their praise of our administration in Daijeeling; their 
only wish seemed to be that they should come under 
our rule. Nearly every household had some members 
resident in our territory. We visited a monastery in 
the neighbourhood ; the Lamas were absent, but we 
were shown over it by two nuns, who pointed with 
pride to an English vessel which was placed on the 
altar as a receptacle for holy water, but which in 
other countries is used for a very different purpose.* 
There were fine orange groves in the neighbom’hood 
of the monastery, but the people dared not sell the 
oranges for fear of the Lamas. At the unaccustomed 
sight of money, however, their fear of their priests 
vanished, and they not only sold, but afterwards gave 
us a large quantity of oranges!” At Kalimpoong, 


* On visiting this monastery sixteen months after Mr. Eden did. a 
green-coloured European finger glass was standing on the altar, which 1 
presume w'as the English vessel to which he refers. 

P 
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Mr. Eden was met by a very smiy old official, tbe ex 
Nieboo of Dhumsong—“ here as everywhere else there 
being two officers in the appointment, one in power 
wTirl one out of power.’’ He at first requested Mr. 
Eden not to proceed farther into the country, but ul¬ 
timately gave guides to show the road to Dhalim- 
kote. 

On the 9th of January, the mission continued its 
progress, and after a long march reached Paigong. 
On the road a number of the coolies deserted, leaving 
their loads behind them, which necessitated a quan¬ 
tity of the baggage being stored in the village.* 

The next day, only a few miles’ advance was made 
as far as Paiengong, the mission having gone oft' the 
road for a few miles to visit the foit of Dhumsong, 
a small quadrangular building built of stones and 
mud, situated on a bluff, about 6,000 feet high, 
jutting out into the valley of the Teesta, between 
RiTH-m and Bhotan. Mr. Eden describes the view 
from the place as magnificent. He states — “ The 
snows of the Choolah, Nitai, and Yaklah passes 
were all quite close; on three sides of us were the 
different snowy ranges of Bootan, Sikhim, and Ne- 
paul; we could see within a space of sixteen miles 
■the four countries of Thibet, Sikhim, Bootan, and 
British Sikhim. The view was very extended. Dar¬ 
jeeling was plainly visible, and below was the beau¬ 
tiful and fertile valley of Rhinok in Sikhim; we 

* Amongst the baggage thus left behind was a box of arsenical soap ; 
this was never sent after the mission, and the authorities denied that it 
could have been stolen. On the return however of the mission from 
Poonakha, it was admitted that the box had been opened, and its contents 
being mistaken for some peculiar food for horses, cattle had been fed on 
i% and seven of them had died. 
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could see for many miles the road from the Thibet 
Passes to theRxmjeet River on the Daijeeling frontier, 
the route followed by the Thibetian traders who an¬ 
nually visit Paijeeling.” The officer in charge of fhe 
Phumsong fort was a little dirty old man, who 
closed the doors, and insolently refused Mr. Eden 
admission. 

On the 11th of January, the party reached the top 
of the mountain of Labah, a height of 6,620 feet, and 
the next day descended from there by a very steep 
and difficult path to a rapid stream, which Mr. Eden 
describes as one of the branches of the Purlah River, 
but which, on the occasion of my visiting it the 
following year, I was told goes by the name of the 
Chale River. On arriving here, the mission was met 
by musicians, ponies, and mules, sent by the Jimgpen 
of Dhalimkote, out of compliment to whom, and in 
accordance with the custom of the country, some of 
the members of the mission availed themselves of the 
transport sent, “ and had a very uncomfortable ride 
on high Tartar saddles on very fidgety and vicious 
mules.” The mission now ascended from the bed of 
the Chale River, and, preceded by the musicians 
performing a noisy and monotonous national air on 
silver flageolets and brass cymbals, reached the valley 
of Ambiok, 2,922 feet high, situated immediately 
below the fort of Dhalimkote, from which, in honour 
of the occasion, a constant fire of matchlocks was 
kept up during the day. 

Notwithstanding, however, the demonstrative cha¬ 
racter of the mission’s reception, and the external 
indications of friendship which accompanied it, on 
Mr. Eden’s sending to the Jungpen for a supply of 
rice for the camp followers, in accordance with a 
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promise lie had made to funiisli the necessary sup¬ 
plies, he declined to give it unless he was paid in 
advance at the rate of seven rupees (fourteen shil¬ 
lings) per maxmd (eighty poxmds), when at the time 
it was known as a fact, that the price of the article 
at the place from which the Jung^en procured it was 
only ten annas, or the equivalent of fifteen pence 
English money, per maund. 

On the 14th of January, after having given this illus¬ 
tration of his commercial abilities, the Jungpen paid 
Mr. Eden a visit; and came accompanied by a disor¬ 
derly band of about two hundred followers, consisting 
of musicians, matchlockmen, and standard bearers— 
the latter carrying boards with inscriptions on them, 
which shows that the Bhotanese still retain some of 
the external formalities of the race from which they 
are sprung. Those familiar with China will recollect 
how invariably inscription-bearing boards form an 
accompaniment of all officials of rank on paying 
visits of ceremony. The interview and its results 
Mr. Eden describes as follows—“ As they approached 
our camj) the whole party halted every twenty yards 
and gave loud shouts, apparently in imitation of a 
pack of jackals. A similar cry is used on advancing 
to fight. Whilst the screaming was going on, the 
Jungpen put down his head and shook himself in his 
saddle; the same practice was observed on other 
occasions, but I could obtain no explanation of it 
except that it was an ‘ old custom.’ The Jungpen 
on arriving at my tent, was seized by the legs by 
some of his followers, and after being twirled round 
in the air twice was carried to the tent, as it was 
thought below his dignity to walk. The ceremony 
was, however, very far from dignified, for the Jung- 
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pen attempted to get down, and was brought to my 
tent, kicking violently and abusing his men. He was 
a fat, uncouth, boorish, ignorant man. He assumed 
airs of great dignity for a time, but was unable to 
resist asking for some brandy. On receiving this he 
became very talkative; his chief topic, however, 
was the quantity of spirits he could drink; he re¬ 
peatedly called for more brandy, and finding that it 
was taking effect upon him, I gave him leave to go ; 
nothing, however, would induce him to leave ; he 
stayed for four or five hours, and at length was taken 
away forcibly by his servants, who saw that I was 
annoyed. But even then he could not be persuaded 
to return to the fort, but went to the tent of Cheeboo 
Lama, and sat there drinking. Later in the day he 
left the camp; but whilst going through it he saw 
some coolies, who after receiving large advances of 
pay had deserted us and had been brought back, 
being flogged. He insisted on their being released. 
Captain Lance and Dr. Simpson, who were present, 
said they could not do so without my orders ; he then 
drew his knife and rushed into the ring with his 
followers, threatening to cut down the Commissaria t- 
sergeant who was in attendance, and behaving with 
great violence. The men of the escort ran to their 
arms and fell in, and the bullying and violence of the 
Jungpen and his followers was immediately changed 
to abject fear. Seeing me approaching, he ran to 
meet me, trembling with fear, and begged for for¬ 
giveness. I ordered him out of camp, and the whole 
party ran off to the fort in a most undignified manner. 
I declined to receive any further visits from him xmtil 
he sent me a written apology for his conduct, and 
this he did the next day.” How far this flogging 
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of the coolies, here alluded to, was either a justifi¬ 
able or an expedient measure, appears to me open to 
question, inasmuch as it is clear fi-om the commence¬ 
ment that there was a great indisposition on their 
part to come, and that a constant amount of pressure 
had to be employed to induce any of them to start. 
The exception taken by the Jungpen to the course 
adopted certainly seems to me the least objectionable 
trait in his proceedings on the day in question. 

rinding it impossible to procure supplies at Dha- 
limkote, or the villages in its neighbourhood, for the 
large number of natives composing his camp, Mr. 
Eden sent Captain Austen through the Dooars to the 
frontier station of Julpigorie for the purpose of pur¬ 
chasing rice. While Mr. Eden was waiting the return 
of Captain Austen, he received a letter from the Deb 
Baja, simply instructing him to let the Dhalimkote 
Jungpen know what he had come about, and he 
would arrange about the interview required. Mr. 
Eden e? \ained fully to the Jxingpen the object of 
the mission. He displayed a friendly spirit, and im¬ 
pressed Mr. Eden with the belief that he was really 
anxious to forward his progress—the more so as he 
himself was a party having a considerable interest 
in the success of the mission ; the attached rents of 
Ambaree Eallacottah foiming a portion of the Dooar 
revenue over which he had control. At the same 
time he was evidently umvilling that Mr. Eden 
should proceed without specific authority from the 
Deb Baja, whose letter appeared to be written under 
the impression that the mission was still within the 
British frontier. He complained of the conduct of 
his Government, and proved to Mr. Eden that he had 
repeatedly written for instructions as to what he was 
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to do on the arrival of the mission, and that he had 
received evasive replies, evidently so shaped, as to 
hold him responsible for either the mission comings 
or going back. He was told that the Deb Haja did 
not nnderstand the object of the Governor-General 
in sending an envoy, and that it was caused by some 
complaint against him, which he must settle himself, 
and in so doing take care not to give offence. Mr. 
Eden replied to the Deb Raja’s letter, and distinctly 
stated to him that his business was with the supreme 
Government, and not with the Jungpen of Dhalim- 
kote ; also requesting a specific answer as to whether 
he wished to receive him or not, as, in the event of 
his decision being in the negative, he should at once 
return and report the same to the Governor-General. 

The description which Mr. Eden now gives of the 
state of the mission transport is not such as to 
favour the view that the flogging system had been 
attended with any practical benefit, but rather the 
contrary : “ It was impossible for me to move without 
the help of the Darlingcote (Dhalimkote) authorities, 
for the Nepalese and Sikhim coolies, seeing the very 
questionable manner in which we were received, had 
run away in great numbers, and we had not enough 
left to carry on even our necessary baggage, though 
reduced to the smallest limits, and in addition to 
this we had now to carry on rice for the coolies 
themselves- I had built a large godown (storehouse) 
at Ambiok, and intended to leave a considerable store 
of rice there to be sent on -to us from time to time, 
but still each cooly required for the march nearly a 
maund of rice, or another cooly’s load. My only 
hope was in obtaining people of the coimtry, who 
could feed themselves at their own villages, and could 
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carry some extra rice for own men. The Jungpen 
made the greatest diffictdty about procuring these 
men, and certainly he had been placed by his own 
Government in an awkward position.’’ At this junc¬ 
ture information was received froin Captain Austen 
that the necessary supplies had been procured at 
Julpigorie, and were on their way to Dhalimkote. 

Mr. Eden now told the Jungpen that he must 
either make up his mind to aid him in going on, or 
take the responsibility of his going back. Under a 
promise of payment, he ultimately consented to assist, 
and to take charge of such stores, tents, men, and 
baggage, as transport could not be found for. 

On the 29th of January Captain Austen having re¬ 
turned, Mr. Eden moved on, leaving behind nearly all 
his tents and most of his baggage and stores ; as it was 
impossible to get coolies enough to carry them, as 
well as to carry food for themselves. Half the escort 
also had to be left behind in charge of the native offi¬ 
cer, a Soubadar ; the carriage available not admitting 
of more than fifty Seiks and a few sappers going on. 
Before leaving, Mr. Eden visited the Jungpen and 
was received with great civility. Refreshments were 
offered him, and in the course of being shown over 
the fort, he was taken into a small temple adjoining 
the Jungpen’s residence, where a number of Eamas 
were at the time chanting prayers for the safe journey 
of the mission. 

From Dhalimkote the course of the mission lay in 
the first instance in a south-easterly direction for 
about four miles, necessitating a descent of 1,500 feet, 
which brought it to the Sukyamchoo River, a narrow 
shallow stream that runs roimd the spur on which the 
fort of Dhalimkote stands. Here the mission halted 
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for the night, the place having a malarious appearance, 
and the feeding-ground apparently of wild elephants. 

The next day’s march extended over eleven miles, 
and lay through heavy forests. About half way, a 
large river, the Nurchoo, was crossed, and about six 
miles further on, the mission encamped near a smaller 
one, called the Mochoo; the waters of which abounded 
with fish, and its banks with wild animals of every 
description. 

The journey the following day was also through 
forest land. INear the end of it the Dechu, a deep, 
swift river, had to be crossed before reaching the 
halting-place at Sipchoo, ten miles fi'om the Mochoo. 
A delay of some hours occurred at the Dechu, over 
which a bridge had to be thrown before the mission 
could cross. After this had been effected, a steep 
wooded 0116 ? had to be ascended to a height of about 
1,500 feet. Here Mr. Eden was met by some Bhotanese 
officials in a state of intoxication, as they are stated 
usually to be, who said there was a large fort in the 
neighbourhood, full of men, and begged him not to 
encamp within a mile of it; for fear the soldiers might 
come out, and while under the influence of liquor 
attack his party—adding that it was the wish of the 
officer in charge of the fort to prevent any harm occur¬ 
ring. Mr. Eden however did not believe them, and 
on going on foimd that the fort and the soldiers were 
equally imaginary. The whole town of Sipchoo con¬ 
sisted of two huts, three or four cattle sheds, and a 
few men and women. The Bhotanese were not in the 
least degree abashed by the detection of the untruth 
they had told, but treated the matter as a joke, and 
said that their only object in having given this 
false information was that it might be the means of 
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inducing Mr. Eden to select a better encamping 
ground nearer to the river.* 

The coolies shipped at Dhalimkote had only agreed 
to come as far as Sipchoo, Mr. Eden being given to 
understand that the places were thickly populated, 
and that there would be no difficulty in procuring 
fresh relays. This proved a deliberate falsehood, 
there being only five houses in the whole neighbour¬ 
hood, and not a coolie to be got. The official in charge 

* Mr. Eden mentions the following incident which occurred at this 
period of the journey :—“ One of the first persons who came forward to 
greet us was Mimba Kazee. This man’s history is a curious one : he 
was for many years in our service, and was in receipt of, for a Booteah, 
a large salary, as translator of the Daijeeling Court. He was Dr. 
Campbell’s right-hand man for years, was with that gentleman and 
Dr. Hooker when they were imprisoned by the Sikhim Haja in 1851, and 
is specially mentioned under the name of Nimbo in Dr. Hooker’s 
Journal (page 233) as having broken away from captivity and found his 
way into Darjeeling, swimming the Teesta with “ a large iron ring on 
each leg, and a link of several pounds’ weight attached to one.” When 
Dr. Campbell, at the end of 1860, entered Sikhim, this man was with 
him and behaved well, receiving several rewards for bravery. In 1861, 
when I relieved Dr. Campbell of the charge of our relations with Sikhim, 
Mimba was made over to me as a trustworthy guide and spy ; he had not 
been with me more than a week before I had reason to suspect him of in¬ 
triguing with the enemy. He found out that I was watching him, and 
the day we crossed the frontier he fled into Bootan, taking with him 
sixty or seventy of his ryots, his cattle and all the property he could 
remove. I afterwards found that he had been endeavouring to induce 
the Bootanese to join the Sikhimese against us. He had a valuable 
estate in Daijeeling, this was of course forfeited to the State, and is now 
called the “ Mimba Kazee Tea Plantation,” in the hands of a European 
Company. He seems to have offered the Paro Penlow rupees 2,000, to 
make him Jungpen of Darlingcote. The Penlow led him on until he 
got all his money out of him, and then refused to give him any employ¬ 
ment higher that of a private soldier. He came to me at Sipchoo, 
smiling as if nothing had happened: he entreated to be taken into our 
employ, and his great wish evidently was to be allowed to return to 
Daijeeling. He joined our camp, and was on the whole useful, though 
I was not able to trust him to any great extent.” 
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of the Sipchoo distiact was a Nieboo, or Jungpen’s 
deputy, who called on Mr. Eden the day after his ar¬ 
rival. He declared his inability to give him any 
assistance, stated that it was out of the question the 
mission going on without the aid of Government, that 
he had received no communications about it, but that 
if it remained at Sipchoo for a few weeks, it was pos¬ 
sible orders might come, and coolies be procurable. 
He treated the matter with perfect indifference, and 
as he clearly had no intention of giving himself any 
trouble about it, Mr. Eden determined on his own 
course of action : his choice lying between returning 
at once to British territory, or going on, leaving be¬ 
hind him the greater portion of the reduced camp 
equipage and escort that he had brought on to Sipchoo. 
With the precedents of Bogle’s, Turner’s, and Pem¬ 
berton’s missions before him; all Of which had gone on 
with but a limited number of attendants, he made up 
his mind to push on as little encumbered as possible. 
He accordingly left behind all the heavy baggage and 
stores, all the escort except fifteen Seiks and ten 
Seb undy sappers, the latter for road-clearing, bridge- 
making, &c. Also Mr. Power, his uncovenanted as¬ 
sistant, the Commissariat sergeant, the moonshee 
(literary assistant in Hindoostanee), the native doctor, 
and every camp follower who could be spared. 

Having made arrangements for the encamping and 
halting of those thus left behind, Mr. Eden moved on 
a distance of seven miles on the 2nd of February, to 
Tsigong, a fine open plain at an elevation of 5,766 
feet, just below the Tul51ah Pass, and reached by a 
continuous ascent up a mountain spur, where not¬ 
withstanding its great height, the marks of wild 
elephants were seen. At this place the mission was 
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again harassed by the desertion of cooKes, whose 
natural repugnance to the work they seem to have 
been forced into, was increased on the day’s march by 
alarming accounts given them by the people they met 
on the road as to the depth of the snow in some of the 
passes, and which as results showed were not exag¬ 
gerated. 

On the morning of the 3rd of February the Tul41ah 
Pass was entered, and shortly afterwards the party 
came to snow, through which it had to march until 
dark, the depth varying from one and a-half to two 
feet. The night was spent at a place called Thlung- 
choo, at an elevation of 8,198 feet. The snow was 
deep, but the men managed to light fires, and protected 
themselves completely from the cold. 

On the 4th of February the Tulelah Pass was 
crossed at an elevation of 10,000 feet. From that a 
descent of 2,500 feet was made with much difficulty 
through the snow to Dongachuchoo. The snow here 
was not very deep, but the men were all thoroughly 
exhausted and desponding, and nothing but the fear 
of again crossing the snows prevented the grea4 
majority of the coolies rumiing off and leaving 
the mission in the jungle. The next day Mr. Eden 
determined to give them a rest, and went only a few 
miles down to the bottom of the valley and encamped 
on the bank of the river Am Mochoo (3,849 feet) ; * 
here the sun was hot, and the coolies’ spirits im¬ 
proved. 

On the 6th of February the mission continued its 

* The following description of this river is given by Mr. Eden :— 
“ The Mochoo is a very beautiful river, deep, very rapid, and broad ; 
it is full of enormous boulders, which 9 ^akes the river one continuous 
line of white foam. It was spanned by a curious and ingenious 
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joximey, and after going for a few miles up a very- 
steep ascent, came to a perfectly level path, well 
wooded and watered. Proceeding along this for eight 
miles, a precipitous descent had to be made to a small 
stream, which was crossed, and a second ascent made 
to Tsangbe (6,143 feet elevation). Here a very pr^ptty 
little hamlet of some four or five houses was fotlnd, 
with a number of small villages and monasteries scat- 
■tered about the neighbourhood. The villagers were 
very ftiendly, and flocked round the camp with 
presents of eggs, milk, and fowls, and professed to be 
anxious to come under British rule. The ground in 
the vicinity of the village was well cultivated, and the 
fields neatly fenced with loose stone walls. Tillage 
was carried on with the plough, and not with the 
hand, as at Darjeeling ; the crops being barley, buck¬ 
wheat, millet, and turnips. At Tsangbe, which is 


bridge. Advantage had been taken of a great rock to throw across 
from one bank some eight or ten large beams, the ends of which were 
weighed down by large heaps of stones and earth supported by a revet¬ 
ment. Across these beams were placed a row of thick logs, then anothei' 
set of beams projecting far beyond the first layer and similarly weighed 
down with stones and earth, then some logs, and so on till a sufficient 
length of beam was projected across the river to support a platform thrown 
from these beams to other small beams built into the rock in the river. 
On the other side the span was much greater, and in addition to the 
beams thrown out from the bank and from the rock, the platform was 
supported by canes and small creepers; it was in fact a compound of a 
suspension and a pier bridge. It was neatly boarded throughout, and 
was some four or five feet broad. The height from the centre span to 
the water was thirty feet, and the breadth of the span ninety feet. The 
Mochoo comes from Phagri in Thibet, and passes close under the Sikhim 
Paja’s Thibet Palace at Choombi, and runs through Bootan into the 
Berhampooter. If the country had been in any hands but those of the 
Booteahs a road into Thibet would have been taken up this valley, and 
would have opened communication with the plains, avoiding all snowy 
passes:^* 
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eight miles distant from the Am Mochoo, the mission 
halted. 

On the 7th of February, the Jungpen of Tsangbe 
called on Mr. Eden, and told him that he had re¬ 
ceived no communication from Government about 
him, and could neither give him any assistance him¬ 
self, nor allow the villagers to do so. Also, that it 
was not the custoni of the coimtry to allow persons to 
pass the forts without orders; but that, as he had not 
a sufficient number of men to stop the mission, Mr. 
Eden co\ild go on if he chose to do so, but that he 
would not give him a single coolie. When asked if 
he would take the responsibility of saying that the 
Deb Raja declined to receive the mission, he said he 
had no authority to say anything of the kind, as he 
had no doubt that if Mr. Eden went on, he woiild 
be well received, but at the same time thought it 
desirable that he should remain where he was until 
he (the Jungpen) communicated with Government. 
Mr. Eden pointed out to him that the Deb Raja had 
had ample time to communicate his intentions to bis 
various subordinates, and said that he might write to 
the effect that he (Mr. Eden) was unwilling to tium 
back, knowing how serious the consequences would 
be to the Bhotan Government, unless he was aware 
for certain, that it was not intended he should be re¬ 
ceived, and that if only distinctly told so, he shotild 
go back at once. 

On examining the coolies at this place, it was 
found that nearly all the Nepatdese ones had been 
more or less frost-bitten in crossing the Tulelah 
pass, and some of them very badly. “ We therefore,” 
says Mr. Eden, “purchased a number of hides and 
pieces of woollen cloth, and compelled them all to 
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make boots for themselves, according to the fashion 
of the country.” The oversight of not—while forcing 
men on a distasteful service of this kind—having 
made provision for such a contigency as here referred 
to, will be self evident. 

Mr. Eden, seeing that it was quite hopeless enter¬ 
taining the idea of bringing on the portion of his 
camp left at Sipchoo, sent instructions to Mr. Power 
to retxLm as soon as he coxdd to Daijeeling, taking 
with him all the extra stores and baggage, as well as 
the Seiks and sappers left at Dhalimkote, with the 
exception of five of the latter to remain as a guard 
over the things left with the Jungpen of that place. 
He was instructed also.-to leave with the Nieboo of 
Sipchoo a store of rice for the party on its return, 
and all the presents from the Governor-General for 
the Bhotan Court, which, from want of carriage, Mr. 
Eden had been unable to bring on with him. He 
then arranged with the Jimgpen of Tsangbe and the 
Nieboo of Sipchoo to keep the mission’s communica¬ 
tion open with Darjeeling by a line of dawk (postal), 
runners, and to give protection to people passing 
backwards and forwards thus employed. This they 
both agreed to do, on receiving a present, with a 
promise of a further one, on the completion of their 
engagement.* 


* On the way to Tsangb© the mission passed a flour-mill worked by 
a water-wheel. The miller in charge of it, an old man, had a large 
tumour on his lip, which entirely concealed his mouth and lower part of 
his face, and seriously interfered with his taking food. Dr. Simpson 
told him that he would remove it for him if he came to where the 
mission was going to encamp. He did so while it halted at Tsangbe, 
and had the tumour excised under the influence of chloroform, to the 
great astonishment of a large number of spectators. The results of 
this operation would seem to have spread with rapidity through the 
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On the 9th of February the mission left Tsangbe, 
passing the fort of that name on the way—a small 
building of rubble stone with a wooden roof, and re¬ 
markable only for the beauty of its situation. After 
going a few miles, a steep descent had to be made to 
a small river, the Sukchu, which was crossed by a 
good wooden bridge. The opposite side of the valley 
was then ascended by a steep zigzag, ‘‘ evidently 
made several years ago at a considerable expense.” 
On the way a beautiful waterfall was passed : the 
supply of water was not large, but it fell from a con¬ 
siderable height, and was scattered like rain. On 
reaching the top of the ascent a number of villagers 
collected and paid the mission the compliment due 
to all persons of distinction travelling through the 
country; namely, setting fire to little heaps of worm¬ 
wood as they pass. They seem to be under the im¬ 
pression that Mr. Eden and his party had come to 
take possession of the country, and were undisguised 
in their abuse of their own Government. The halting- 
place for this day was Saybee, described as “ a very 
fine little village,” with some cultivation and good 
houses; its elevation being 6143 feet, and its distance 
from Tsangbe about ten miles. 

On reaching this place, Mr. Eden was informed 
that some Government messengers (Zinkaffs) had re¬ 
cently arrived, and had given out that they were 
charged with instructions to turn him back. Hearing 
that these men said they had letters for him, 


country, as Mr. Eden states with reference thereto: The operation 

seemed to have attracted the attention of the Bootanesc in a very 
singular manner, for, at every village through which we passed, and on 
oiu' arrival at the Durbar (state reception) one of the first questions 
asked, was, ‘ Which was the Doctor w^ho had removed the tumour?*” 
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Mr. Uden sent for tliem, but they made excuses for 
not coming. On threatening to have them punished, 
they at last came. The interview with them will he 
best given in Mr. Eden’s own words—“ It turned out 
that they had no letters for me: they said they had 
letters to the Darlingcote Jungpen, instructing him 
to turn me back. I replied that as they had nothing 
for me they might go. They told me that if I went 
on I might be opposed. I pointed out to them that 
I could not act upon the information of petty mes¬ 
sengers like themselves, and unless they could show 
written authority from the Deb to forbid my coming 
on, I would have nothing to say to them. They gave 
me the letters to the Darlingcote Jungpen, and told 
me to read them, as they were intended to have 
reached him whilst I was there, and were instructions 
regarding me. I opened the cover and foimd two 
letters, according to the Booteah custom ; one full of 
professions of friendship for the British Government, 
and instructing him to do everything he cotdd to 
satisfy me and settle any disjmte I might have with 
him regarding the frontier, but not a word about my 
going back. This letter was evidently intended to 
be shown to me. The second was a most violent and 
intemperate production, threatening the Jmigpen with 
forfeitxire of life for having allowed me to cross the 
frontier, ordering him to pay a fine of rupees seventy 
to each of the messengers sent him, and abusing him 
in the grossest terms; at the same time, telling him 
on no account to allow me to go away angry, but to 
try and entice me across the frontier again, adding, 
however, that if he could not get rid of me without 
offending me, he should send me on to the Durbar by 
the Sumchee and Dhone road, and should see that 

G 
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pTopet arrangements were made for fumisliing sup¬ 
plies. The ZinkafiFs, after reading the letters, said it 
was clear that I should go back and enter the country 
by the Svunchee road. I pointed out that two days 
more would bring me into the Sumchee road, and 
that to go back would take me fifteen days. They 
said that the Amla (council) had shown such folly in 
not giving proper orders for my reception, that they 
should not trouble themselves in the matter, and that 
I might go which way I liked. I asked one of them 
to retiirn with me; he agreed at first, but then said 
he must go on to Darling (Dhalimkote) to get his 
share of the fine; but they gave me guides from the 
village, and supplied us with fodder, &c., for the 
horses.” 

While at Saybee, the villagers and their headmen 
came to Mr. Eden, and begged to be allowed to 
accompany his party back to Darjeeling. They were 
told that they were at liberty to go and settle there if 
they liked, but they explained that the difficulty they 
had to overcome was to get away from their own 
cotmtry, where they were so watched as to be unable 
to escape without leaving their families behind them, 
and that the lives of the families of runaways were 
looked upon as forfeited. They repeated what it ap¬ 
pears had been mentioned to the mission some marches 
back, namely, that from three European children 
having been bom in the village, it was an omen that 
the country would pass into the hands of the British, 
and that they had been expecting the fulfilmeilt of 
this omen for some time, and now that people of that 
nation had come to the village, they felt it was true. 
At the request of Mr. Eden, the children in question 
were brought to the camp—they had no claims to 
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European origin, but were Albinos. This was ex¬ 
plained to the villagers, but they could not be Jn&de 
to understand that there was not something myste¬ 
rious about their birth, and that it was connected 
with the advent of the mission; as they said they 
had never heard of any other children of similar ap¬ 
pearance having been bom in the country. 

On the 10th of February the mission left Saybee, 
first mailing a slight descent to the River Saychoo, 
and then an ascent by a very steep zigzag up the 
commencement of the Taigonlah Mountain, over the 
top of which it had to pass. About the middle of 
the day, an open grassy plain, at a height of 9256 
feet, named Bhokur, was reached. Here there was a 
little snow, and a magnificent herd of yaks or Chowrie 
cattle, that apparently had been driven down fmm 
the higher .pass by the heavy snow. As there was a 
doubt about finding a supply of water further on, and 
the snow was found to be deep, the mission ter¬ 
minated its day’s journey here, hoping to clear the 
pass the next day. On the morning of the eleventh 
it again started, but made slow progress, owing to 
the stet^pness of the ascent and depth of the snow: 
both horses and men making their way with diffi¬ 
culty. Here the whole aspect of the country changed; 
instead of the usual forests of rhododendron, mag¬ 
nolia, oak, chestnut, &c., the party suddeidy passed 
into an entirely new vegetation, notliing being seen 
but pines of various descriptions, and which was found 
to be a forest much more pleasant to travel in than 
that through which it hatl hitherto been passing: 
being thinner and cleaner from undergrowth. To¬ 
wards evening a stone rest house, erected for the 
shelter of travellers overtaken in the snow, was 

o 2 
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passed. “In the evening,” says Mr. Eden, “we halted 
at Shafehjhee; the snow was deep, hut the men made 
themselves, and us, tolerably comfortable by collect¬ 
ing large quantities c»f juniper and laying it over the 
snow, and the juniper and j^ine boughs made splendid 
fires which they kex)t uj) all night. The height of 
the camp was 11,800 feet: the thermometer regis¬ 
tered 13°, yet with some two hundred ijersons, some 
Sikhs, others Bengallees, not a man suffered from the 
cold.” At this jdace a heavy mist comxdetely obscvired 
the view, and as (’apiaiii Austen was desirous of 
being able to fill into his maj) obseiwations made 
fi'om so commanding a. x>osition, he detei’inined to 
remain behind, and cate 1 1 the mission ux) two marches 
ahead. 

On the 12th of Februar'A Mr. Eden went on. leavinsr 
Captain Austen and his Assistants in a little rest 
house close to the i)ass, made i>a,i-tly out <.»f the face 
of the rock, partly of st<»nes. The desctait from the 
pass was found very steex), the snow axiparently in¬ 
creasing—in place of decreasing in dex)th as the 
elevation became less. Tlie road lay alongside a 
pretty little stream, which had to be crossed ten 
times by small wooden bridges—“ the men had some 
difficulty in making a i-oad through the snow, and in 
places where there had been water-courses there were 
large sheets of ice very trying for men with a maund 
weight on their backs; in several x^laces, little water¬ 
falls had frozen, and there were large icicles twenty 
feet high.” Some houi-s’ marching brought the mis¬ 
sion into the Hah valley, through some scenery 
described as very lovely and park-like, and here it 
encamped for the night, at Dorika; a small plain on 
the banks of the Hachoo River. A few miles before 
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arriving at tliis place, the party had struck, and 
passed along the Sumchee and Dhone road: the 
route usually taken to the Dooars and plains of 
Uengd.1 from Paro and Western Bhotan generally. 

On the 13th of February, the camp was struck at 
Oorika, and the party crossed the Hachoo by a strong 
wooden bridge, and marched along a good level road 
up a very beautiful valley along the banks of the 
river. On the way some fine villages containing strong 
three storied houses were passed; many of them how¬ 
ever were in ruins, the rest were empty; the occu¬ 
pants having gone down to spend the winter at 
Sumchee (Chamoorehee). The scenery as the mission 
advanced became magnificent, immediately facing it 
were the liigh peaks of the Thibet mountains, the 
sides of the valley for about a quarter of a mile per¬ 
fectly flat, with the clear stream of the Hachoo, 
about sixty yai'ds wide, creex>ing slowly along, and 
I)resenti?ig a. marked contrast to the boisterous tor¬ 
rents thfit had recently been j^assed. The fields on 
both sides of the river weiu neatly fenced like those 
at Tsangbe, an<l water was conducted over them by a 
sj^stem of small channels. The land was teiTaced and 
revetted with stones, and each village had a good 
bridge neross the river. 

Early in the day Hali Tani]5ien was reached. As 
it was apxtroaclied large Hocks of black sheep, yaks, 
and cattle were grazing beiow the snow line. This 
j)lace was found to be the residence of a Jiingpen, the 
villages in its neighbt>urho(.>d wei*e inhabited, and the 
X^eople came out in a crowd to receive the mission. 
Their ai)i>e:trance in common with that of the inha¬ 
bitants of the i^ine forest tracts gentjrally is repre¬ 
sented as not x>rex)ossessing; as they keep large fires 
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burning in tbeir houses day and night, which having 
no chinmeys, leads to a tliick deposit of soot being 
left on their fe,ces, which, as they never wash, does not 
improve the expression of their countenances. Here, 
however, the mission seems to have met with the first 
indications of spontaneous civility; as the Jungpen, 
immediately on its arrival, sent down a supply of fire¬ 
wood, forage for the horses, and buckwheat flour. 

The next day the Jungpen called on Mr. Eden, who 
thus describes him—“he was a very fine and well man¬ 
nered old man; he gave us a hearty welcome, and 
brought with him his family; his wife is a daughter of 
the Paro Penlow: they stayed a long time in our 
camp, looking at such curiosities as we had with us, 
and he entreated me so earnestly to stay one day that 
I could not refuse him, esjjecially as 1 was anxious 
that Captain Austen should rejoin us here. The Paro 
Penlow’s wife, who was on a visit to her daughtei’, 
called and assured me that we should be received in 
a very friendly manner by her husband.” The fort 
under the charge of this Jungj>en was a very pi-etty 
four storied little building, commanded, as is the case 
with most Bhotaiiese fortifications, by an outpost, 
higher than itself, about eighty yar<ls distant. One 
of the Jungpen’s serAunts had lately mutinied and 
taken possession of this outpost, and set l\is master 
at defiance. About two miles from tlie fort there is 
a fine monastery, and in its immediate neighbourhood 
is a black temple dedicated to tlie tutelary deity of 
the poisoners, “ one of the chief favoxirites in the Bho- 
tean pantheon.” Some distance up the valley are a 
number of fine villages, the inhabitants of which are 
said to be the richest in Bhotan, but have the repu¬ 
tation of being very lawless, and great robbers. Their 
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prorimity to Thibet places them in a more indepen¬ 
dent position, for being within a few miles of that 
frontier, if ill treated they have only to run across 
the path and are safe from pnrsuit. They appeared 
to Mr. Eden more civil, obliging and truthful than 
the people of the country generally. Close to the 
camp there was a medicinal spring, held in repute by 
the inhabitants, as a cure for skin diseases and rheu¬ 
matism. It was heated like the mineral springs in 
Sikim, by throwing hot stones into the water. 

During the night heavy snow fell, and in the morn¬ 
ing it was two feet deep all over the camp. At day¬ 
break the Jungpen, with his wife, children and all his 
followers, came again to the camp; their object being 
to see that the mission had not suffered from the cold. 
They brought with them straw and fir poles, with 
which they constructed tents for the sepoys, and took 
all the camp followers and coolies to the village to 
give them better shelter. The snow continued to fall 
all the 15th and 16th, and prevented any of the party 
moving from their tents. On the latter date Captain 
Austen returned. Considerable anxiety had been ex¬ 
perienced about him; the more so, as rumours reached 
the mission, through the villagers, that some of the 
people with him had died of the cold, and which 
proved to be true. 

Captain Austen, it appeared, had remained where 
the mission left him for the first day of the snow, 
thinking that it was only of a local and temporary 
character, and that on its ceasing, he would be able to 
continue his observations. Finding that it was be¬ 
coming continuous he determined to descend, and in 
so doing found the snow in many places breast deep. 
This, combined with the fact of its snowing heavily 
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at the time, led to his partj getting^ separated; and 
on arriving at Dorika, in the valley, four men were 
found missing. Captain Austen sent back to seek for 
them. Two were found dead at the top of the pass, 
where they had lain down to die shortly after starting. 
The other two had been picked up by the ex-Jungpen 
of Tsangbe, who happened to be passing at the time. 
He had helped himself to the property found with the 
dead bodies, and had also broken open the boxes 
carried by the coolies that he had saved. Some diffi¬ 
culty was experienced in getting biin to give up the 
property he had thus acquired. 

On the 17th of February the weather cleared, 
but it was impossible to move, owing to the depth 
of the snow, and the extreme cold; the thermo¬ 
meter standing at 11°. Mr. Eden now heard that 
a deputation from the Government was on its way 
to stop his progress. He determined to finistrate 
this movement, and leave Hah Tampien as soon 
as practicable, and make his way to Paro, and there 
personally ascertain how the Penlow of that place, 
usually one of the most influential men in the coun¬ 
try, was disposed towards him. He kept his inten¬ 
tion secret from the Jungpen, and, judging that two 
days of sun must have reduced the depth of the snow, 
he made up his mind to start on the 19th of February. 
Accordingly at daylight. Captain Austen and Dr. 
Simpson started with Cheeboo Dama’s servants, and 
twenty strong men that had been sent by the Sikim 
Kaja a few days before, to aid the mission. This 
party was to tread a path through the snow, which 
Mr. Eden, with the remainder of the camp, was to 
follow. Some hours after they had started, Mr. Eden 
sent on the baggage and tents. The Jungpen, now 
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perceiving the intention to leave, came down with all 
his men, and stated in a violent manner that the 
mission could not go on; as he had orders from the 
Grovemment to stop it; until the deputation referred 
to arrived. He was asked to show his orders, but 
could not do so. Mr. Eden then informed him that 
half the camp had gone on several hours, and were 
by that time half way to Paro, and that he could not 
delay a moment longer. He was very angry, but be¬ 
came so far soothed by a present as to give guides 
and the aid of some sepoys, on Mr. Eden’s promising 
not to mention having received any assistance from 
him. 

Mr. Eden overtook the advanced party under Cap¬ 
tain Austen at three o’clock in the afternoon; the 
ascent, from the untrodden state of the snow, having 
proved one of great difhctdty, and very trying to the 
impaired strength of the coolies. The end of the 
pass appeared not more than half a mile distant, and 
from the information given him, Mr. Eden was led to 
believe that, once across the pass, a village could be 
reached where shelter for the night woxild be found. 
It was therefore decided to push on — the snow, 
however became deeper and deeper; varying from 
three to eight feet. The horses and mides were con¬ 
tinually sinking over their backs in it, and much 
delay was experienced. At six o’clock the top of the 
pass was reached, and Mr. Eden concluded that the 
day’s difficulties were over, and sent on Dr. Simpson 
and Captain Austen with the advanced party ; while 
he waited behind to see the rear one across ; espe¬ 
cially as some of the coolies were trying to lie down 
in the snow and fall asleep. Several of them had to 
be carried, so prostrated had both their mental and 
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physical powers become, from the combined effects of 
over fatigvve and cold. The expectations with refer¬ 
ence to the day’s troubles being at an end proved 
premature ; because, as the party advanced, the snow 
became of greater and greater depth, and both mules 
and horses were continually sinking up to their necks. 
“Evening,” states Mr. Eden, “began to draw on whilst 
we were still on the pass, and the coolies became 
frightened and desponding, and many wanted to be 
allowed to lie down and die. A halt would have in¬ 
volved the death of every man in the camp ; for there 
was no going to the right or left. We drove and en¬ 
couraged the men on, but our i)rogress was not more 
than a quarter of a mile an hour; fortunately the 
weather was clear, and there was a bright moon. At 
about eleven o’clock at night we reached some forest, 
which afforded shelter from the wind, and the snow 
was less deep in places. The coolies were getting sick 
and faint, and I therefore gave them permission to 
bivouac in gangs of not less than twelve, with a 
Sirdar (headman) with each gang, who was to see that 
the men kept close together, and that a fire was 
burning all night. I gave those who cotdd do so per¬ 
mission to go on, leaving their loads piled under trees, 
whence they could be fetched next morning. They 
readily took advantage of this permission, and we 
went on with greatly reduced numbers. The horses 
and mules struggled through the snow in the most 
wonderful manner, sinking over their hocks at every 
step, constantly rolling on their backs, and yet keep¬ 
ing up with us.” If such were the difficulties en¬ 
countered by the lower animals in keeping their equi¬ 
librium, and making their way through the snow, 
what must have been the difficulties experienced by 
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wom-out frost-bitten coolies, burdened with upwards 
of two-thirds, of a hundredweight on their hacks P 
Mi dni g ht passed without anj signs of the village 
appearing which Mr. Eden supposed was just below 
the Pass. At one a.m., however, of the 20th Fe¬ 
bruary, its proximity was indicated to them by the 
baying of a Thibetian watch-dog, and they shortly 
afterwards reached the place, ‘ perfectly exhausted, 
not having tasted food since nine o’clock the previous 
morning, and having been mai'ching through the 
snow continuously for fifteen hours.’ Shelter in good 
houses was procured. When morning came all the 
coolies who had been left behind turned up in safety 
with their loads. The height of the Clieulah Pass 
(that which had just been crossed) was 1 2,490 feet, 
and the height of the village 10,067 feet. An ad¬ 
vanced portion of the deputation sent to arrest the 
progress of the mission was found in this village. 
They had attempted to force the Pass during the 
snow storm, so as to get to Hah Tampien before Mr. 
Eden left it, but could not succeed, and had to return. 
On hearing of the arrival of the mission at the village 
they took their departure, making a great noise, and, 
in the confusion which at the time prevailed, stealing 
everything they could lay their hands on, including 
one of the Seik’s muskets. 

Early in the forenoon of the 20th, the dei^utation 
itself arrived, having been detained seven days in a 
neighbouring monastery, in consequence of the snow. 
They made themselves very disagreeable, and turned 
a number of the mission followers out of the houses in 
which they had taken shelter. Their servants 
crowded round the baggage ; and before the sentry 
had time to see what they were about, they bolted 
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with, some cooking^ utensils, and whatever else they 
cotdd conveniently lay their hands on. In the course of 
the day the deputies (Zinkaffs) waited on Mr. Eden, 
and delivered a letter to him from the Deh Raja. They 
told him that their instructions were to return with 
him to the frontier, for the purpose of re-arranging the 
botmdary, and receiving charge again of the resumed 
Assam Dooars. After this the demands of the British 
Government were to be enquired into; and if they (the 
Zinkaifs) considered it necessary, Mr. Eden was to be 
allowed to proceed to Poonakha, for the purpose of 
having an interview with the Deb and Dhurma Rajas. 
The letter from the Deb Raja was of the same evasive 
character as all his previous communications. In re¬ 
ference to Mr. Eden’s tlireat to return to Daijeeling, 
he said that he should not speak of doing that, as he 
had never declined to receive him; “ but that it 
would be well to investigate complaints on the 
frontier, and that the surplus collections of the Assam 
Dooars and of Ainbaree Eallacottah ought to be paid 
to the Bhotan Government.” Mr. Eden declined to 
enter into any negociations with the Zinkaffs, and 
said that he would either return to Darjeeling, or go 
on to Poonakha. They begged him not to do the 
former, and tnidertook to go forward and make 
arrangements for his reception at the latter place. 
They accordingly took their departure professedly for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Eden followed them on the morning of the 
21st February, and was met on the road by some 
messengers, who requested him to defer entering 
Paro that day ; but to halt a few miles from the place, 
as the Penlow was desirous of receiving him with great 
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honotir, and required time to make the necessary pre¬ 
parations. 

The mission accordingly halted for the day, and on 
the 22nd of February went on to Paro, where, far 
from any airrangements having been made for its 
reception, it was kept standing on a sandy plain for 
two hours, with a strong wind blowing, without being 
allowed to pitch its tents—every place that was j)ro- 
posed as the site of the camp being objected to for 
some such reason as its being sacred to a wood sprite 
or a river demon. After considerable delay some 
officers came out of the fort, and pointed out one of 
the spots that had been i)reviously objected to as that 
on which the mission was to encamp. A few oranges 
and pieces of Thibetian bread were sent .as a present 
from the Penlow; but none of the customary friendly 
ceremonials were gone through. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Paro Authorities scud for Clieeboo liama—The Mission treated 
with Insolence—Mr. Eden’s Interview with the Penlow and Ex 
Peniow of Pare—Fort, To^vn, and Market Place of Pare—Dispute 
w'ith a Police Official—Valley of Paro—Proximity to Thibet—Mon¬ 
asteries—Paro Annual Festival and Paces—The Master of the 
Horse—Departure for Poonakha—Government Messengers meet the 
Mission and endeavour to stop it—The Ex Deb Raja—The Dokiew 
Dah Pass and its traditionary Mark—Approach to Poonakha. 

On the 23d of February the Paro Penlow, accompa¬ 
nied by his father-in-law, the ex Paro Penlow*, sent 
for Cheeboo Lama, and in the first place threatened 
him for daring to bring Englishmen into the coun¬ 
try—in the course however of further conversa¬ 
tion, he admitted the probability of good resulting 

* This ex-official is the Paro Penlow referred to in the sketch given 
of the state of the country at the time the mission reached Daijeeling, 
as t}it‘ one who had taken up the cause of the Deb Rajah, dethroned by 
the Jungpen of Poonakha for not promoting him to the governorship of 
Augdu Forung. The Paro Penlow again, his stepson, was the son of a 
previous Penlow of Paro, of whom the ex Penlow in question had been 
chief officer, and whom on his deatli lie succeeded—the succession includ¬ 
ing also tlie wife and family; the Paro Penlow who figures above being 
one of the children. This young man, through his own father, being 
related to the Jungpen of Augdu Forung and some other influential 
members of Government, his stepfather, when the tide of fortune was 
turning against him during the late rebellion, hit on the happy expedient 
of saving his position by abdicating in favour of his stepson, in hopes 
that the young man’s connexions would prevent Paro being attacked. 
At the same time however, he retained all the real power in his own 
hands, while he allowed his stej^son to assume the dignity of the office, 
and occupy the State apartments in the fort. 
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from the mission, but that the Grovemment had posi¬ 
tively prohibited them from allowing it to proceed j 
and that if Mr. Eden would wait at Paro, pending a 
reference to Poonakha, which would take only four 
days, the mission wotild be made comfortable and 
treated with respect. They added that there was no 
object in the mission going on to Poonakha; as the 
Deb Paja had no authority, and that the Paro Pen- 
low, as Puler of Western Bhotan, was the proper 
officer to deal with. The latter proposition was not 
entertained, as Mr. Eden states that he “ declined to 
open any negotiations with any one but the supreme 
authority, whether real or nominal”—he agreed how. 
ever to reanain four days, pending a reference to 
Poonakha. 

Notwithstanding the promise which the Penlows 
had made, that in the event of the mission’s remain¬ 
ing at Paro it would be treated with respect, the 
practice was the contrary. The mission was ordered 
to remain in camp until further orders, and on de¬ 
clining to do so was treated with insolence. The 
Penlow’s soldiers crowded round the camp, stole 
whatever was Avithin their reach, jeered the coolies 
and followers, called them slaves, and drew their 
knives upon them, tui their making any attempt at 
reply. The mission servants were fined for going 
about with their heads covered, and attempts were 
made to make Mr. Eden and the higher officers dis¬ 
mount from their ponies on nearing the residence of 
the police officer of the place. The villagers also 
were punished who wei’e detected selling jjrovisions or 
holding any communication with the camp. As the 
insolence was increasing, and also as the messengers 
the Penlow had promised to send to Poonakha, had 
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not even been started, Mr. Eden sent to him to say, 
that he would no longer brook such treatment, and 
that unless he adopted a diflferent course towards him, 
he shoTild either go at once to Poonakha or back to 
Daijeeling. 

This threat proved successful; the Penlow dis¬ 
patched the messengers to Poonakha, and had an in¬ 
terview with Mr. Eden, at which he wished to make 
it appear that the unfriendly course which had been 
pursued was attributable to the ex Penlow—who, he 
stated, having voluntarily^ abdicated, should not in 
future be allowed to interfere. This explanation Mr. 
Eden characterises as a mere subterfuge adopted by 
him, to got out of a false position. The annoyances 
however decreased, and in a few days the ex Penlow 
requested Mr. Eden to call and see him, which he did, 
and was received in a friendly manner. After this 
interview he became civil and communicative, and 
gave the mission a good deal of informati<^n about the 
present state of Government. He exjdained that, 
thougli for tbc sake of appearances, hostilities had 
been suspended during the visit of the mission to the 
country, he did not i-ecognise the existing- Govern¬ 
ment ; as the ex Deb had been forcibly dethroned, 
and all authority usurped by the Tongso Peidow, in 
whose hands the present Deb find Dbui'ina Raias 
were mere jjuppets. Also, that there was no man 
either of ability or position in the Council, and that all 
the places about the court were being filled by crea¬ 
tions of the Tongso Penlow. He likewise informed Mr. 
Eden that the confidential adviser of the latter was a 
Hindostanee, who came to Bhotan after the Bengal 
mutiny, bringing with him papers purporting to bear 
the seals of “ The Kings of Delhi, Lahore and hlepaul,” 
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and tiubt he had propcMsed to the Bhotan Gpyermnent 
to join a general war for the ptirpose of driving the 
English from India. All this, as will be seen here* 
after, proved to be true. He begged Mr. Eden to bear 
in mind, that, wrhatever the Government then in 
power might do, he was not responsible for it, a-nd 
had refused to stop the progress of the mission by 
force—also, that if any violence was attempted to it 
at Foonakha, he would render it assistance. 

Faro Fort, the residence of both the Fenlow and the 
ex Fenlow, is described as a very striking building, 
far surpassing the expectations which had been formed 
of Bhotanese architecture. It is a rectangular 
building surrounding a hollow square, in the centre 
of which is a high tower of some seven stories, snr* 
rounded by a large copper cupola. The outer build¬ 
ing has five stories, three of which are habitable; the 
two lower stories being used as granaries and stores 
are lighted with small loopholes, whilst the upper 
stories are lighted with large windows, opening in 
most cases into comfortable verandahs. The en¬ 
trance to the fort is on the east side by a little bridge 
over a narrow ditch ; the gateway is handsome, and 
the biiilding alone is much higher than the rest of the 
outer square; it is ornamented and painted, and baa 
a number of well-executed inscriptions engraved on 
stone and iron, some of them gilt. At the gateway 
arc a row of cages, in which are kept foxur enormous 
Thibetian mastiffs.” The gates are lined with iron 
plates, studded with nails, and the thresholds also are 
covered with iron. The first thing which catches the 
eye on entering the fort is a large cylinder, about ten 
feet high, turned by a crank, so arranged that on each 
rotation, a bell is rung. This is used for the me- 
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ical recitation of holy sentences—^praying by ma¬ 
chinery in &ct. The visitor on entering the court is 
surprised to find himself at once on the third story ; 
^ for the fort is built on a rock which is overlapped by 
the lower stories, and forms the grotmd base of the 
courtyard and centre towers.” Thus shot striking 
anywhere lower than the verandahs, would not find 
its way into the court, but only pass through the 
store-room and be arrested by the rock. After pass¬ 
ing through a dark passage which turns first to the 
left and then to the right, a large well-paved and 
scrupulously clean courtyard is reached ; the first set 
of rooms on the left is devoted to the relatives of the 
ladies of the palace. Beyond these rooms is a second 
s Tua.ll gateway, and the first set of rooms on the left 
hand were occupied by the ex Penlow. They were 
reached by a steep staircase opening into a long open 
vestibule, in which his followers lounge. This again 
leads into a large hall where his soldiers mess, and in 
which one of his secretaries is always in waiting. 
“ Below the haU is the Penlow’s state room; it is 
somewhat low, but of great size and really very 
striking, for the Bootanese have derived from their 
intercourse with Thibet and China in old days very 
considerable taste in decoration. The beams are 
richly painted in blue, orange, and gold, the Chinese 
dragon being the most favourite device; the roof is 
supported by a series of carved arches, and all round 
the room and on the arches are suspended bows, 
quivers, polished iron helmets, swords, matchlocks, 
coats of mail, Chinese lanterns, flags and silk 
scarves consecrated by the Grand Laama of Thibet, 
arranged with the most perfect taste.” 

The walls of the fort are very thick, and are com- 
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posed of rubble stone, graduallj sloping from the base 
to the top. The garrison consisted, at the time Mr. 
Eden visited it, of about two hundred and fifty sol¬ 
diers, but its strength is nominally four hundred. 
‘‘ Each village has to send a certain number of men, 
who are bound to serve seven years, and can only 
escape this servitude by purchasing their discharge 
for rupees seventy. In point of fact, they never wish 
for their discharge, for though they receive no pay, 
they have food and clothing for nothing, and a gen¬ 
eral license to plunder and extort from the rest of the 
inhabitants of the country.” These men ai-e repre¬ 
sented as having no knowledge of drill, even of the 
rudest description, and to be but imperfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the use of their own fire-arms. “ They 
are employed in repairing and building the forts, 
embanking rivers, &c., and in this respect their work 
is really very creditable.” The fort is approached by 
a handsome bridge, the entrances to which are paved 
^vith large slabs of stone, and at each end there is a 
large, strongly built stone tower in which a guard 
remains at night xmder the warder of the bridge. 
“The bridge is very neatly boarded with deal planks, 
and about fifteen yards is a wooden arch, handsomely 
painted, and covered with the mystic sentence.* These 
arches support a wooden roof.” The road from the 
bridge to the fort is paved throughoiit, and about 
half way is a flag beyond which no one is allowed to 
go on horseback ; not even the Penlow himself. Re¬ 
strictions similar to this, exist, in the rtciuity of some 
of the Imperial and Buddhistic buildings in Peking— 
the limit to equestrians being indicated by large stone 

* The “words—*'0m Manee Padme ITomthe nivstic and sdcrod 
sentence of Thibet. 
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slabs, bearing inscriptions nsuallj in the Chinese, 
Manchu, Mongolian and Thibetian languages. Inside 
the fort there is a monastery, containing about 
seveniy monks, who seemed to be treated with little 
respect; the only use to which the mission saw them 
put, was playing the band at the Paro a.T>nufl.l races. 
They receive food and clothing gratis. Above the 
large fort there are six smaller ones, intended to be 
outposts, but the whole of which command the lower 
and principal fort. 

During the mission’s detention at Paro, a good 
deal of topographical information was picked up 
about the neighbourhood. The town was found to 
be situated within a quarter of a mile of the fort, 
and to consist of about thirty good three-storied 
stone houses; having a market-place, in the form of 
a large open stony square near the river, where every 
evening between two and three hundred people col¬ 
lected. In the centre of the square there is a small 
ornamented building, in which a police official sits 
dining the market time to prevent fighting. ‘‘ No 
one,” states Mr. Eden, “ is allowed to enter the 
market with the‘head covered or on horseback. We 
had several misimderstandings with the Darogah 
{police official) because we refused to dismount.” 
The course here reported as having been adopted by 
the mission, affords a very fair illustration of the 
way in which troubles frequently arise between our¬ 
selves and semi-civilized nations ; from the feeling, 
which, it is to be regretted, forms one of the cha¬ 
racteristics of the Englishman abroad, that it is his 
right and mission to disregard the prejudices, and 
ride rough-shod over the time-honoured customs of 
Orientals. If it was the established rule of Paro 
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market-place, that horsemen were not admitted, I am 
aware of no reasonable grotmds why it shoold have 
been deliberately broken throngh by the gentlemen 
constituting this mission :—they considered it de¬ 
rogatory to conform to the market role, it became 
their duty to put a check on their curiosity, and 
refrain from visiting a place, where an observance was 
demanded, compliance with which was felt to be 
incompatible with, a proper regard for what was due 
to their position, in place of adopting a course which 
might have led to violence being shown them. 

In the vicinity of the market-place there is a 
curious old gateway, the walls and ceilings of which 
are covered with Chinese frescoes, apparently exe¬ 
cuted many years ago. This gateway stands on a 
road which leads to Phagri, a large commercial town 
in Thibet. It passes up the valley of the Patchoo 
River, and is the road by which Turner’s mission 
reached Thibet. It is easy for pack cattle through¬ 
out, and the distance can be done in two days by 
laden coolies. “ Paro,” observes Mr. Eden, “ from 
its situation should be one of the largest cities in the 
East; situated in a perfectly level plain, easy of 
access from the low coimtry, surrounded by land 
capable of producing great quantities of wheat and 
lice, only two easy marches by an excellent road from 
one of the chief marts in Thibet, it ought to be the 
entrepdt of the trade of Thibet, Tartary, China, and 
India. It should be full of depots of broad cloth, 
cotton goods, cutlery, rice, corals, tea, spices, kin- 
coles, leather, and miscellaneous articles of European 
manufacture brought there to be exchanged for rock 
salt, musk, gold dust, borax, and silk, but under its 
present rulers not a Thibetian ever ventures across 
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the frontier, and there is not only no trade, but no 
communication between Thibet and Paro. On the 
Thibet road, about seven miles from Paro, is the 
fort of Dakya Jimg, which is intended to act as a 
defence against invasion from the Thibet side. The 
lower and level portion of the valley is richly cidti- 
vated with rice, which is procurable in considerable 
quantities at two rupees a mannd; the higher portion 
of the valley grows a very fine, 'full-grained wheat 
and barley. We rode on one occasion down the 
valley some ten miles, nearly to where the Patchoo 
joins the Thimpoo or Tchinchoo Eiver, along the bank 
of which is the Buxa Dooar route taken by Pem¬ 
berton and Turner; the Paro valley is a perfectly 
level plain ; to this point, the road was an excellent 
immade grass ride, along the river banks, with an 
avenue of weeping willows; both sides of the river 
are well studded with pretty villages, and their un¬ 
usually prosperous look was, we found, attributable 
to the fact that they belonged to the sepoys and 
officials of the fort; we ascertained that every 
evening the whole garrison of the fort was allowed 
to leave and remain in their homes for the night; 
many of them on a sort of furlough and were per¬ 
mitted to remain in the villages for months together, 
and during harvest and seed time, the men are nearly 
aD absent at their little farms. There must have 
been some six or seven hundred houses in the valley, 
all of three or four stories. Cattle were numerous, 
and the people seemed, compared with the rest of the 
Bootanese, tolerably contented.” The soil in the 
neighbourhood of Paro would seem to be charged 
with iron to a singular extent j as shown by the fact 
that a magnet placed on the ground anywhere in the 
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valley became immediately covOTed witb a kind of 
ferraginons dust, also that on collecting a heap of 
sand and working it with the magnet, “ a very larg^e 
per-centage of iron was separated fix>m the sand.” 
There is an iron mine two days* journey from Paro, 
from which lead in small quantities is stated also to 
be obtained. 

“ The tops of the mountain ridges all aroimd Paro 
are dotted with monasteries. On the Eastern range 
is the celebrated monastery of Dong41ah; it is said 
to have a number of good frescoes on its walls • by 
Thibetian a,rtists. During our stay at Paro, the 
mountain on which it is situated was one mass of 
snow, and we could not therefore visit it. Close to 
Paro, on the western side of the valley is Gorikha; 
the monastery is small, but is much venerated by the 
j)eople. Above this monastery is a large, level, grass 
plateau about 9000 feet high, with a magnificent 
view of the Thibetian snowy range, and immediately 
fronted by the splendid cone-shaped Chumularhi, a 
sacred mountain in Thibet, 23,944 feet high, which 
is visible from Baugulpore and other stations hun¬ 
dreds of miles away in the plains. The plateau 
under any Government but that of Bootan would 
be used as the summer palace of Paro, and as 
summer qxiarters for troops; for though Paro is 
7,741 feet high, higher indeed than any of our 
sanatoria,* the sun has great power there, notwith¬ 
standing the strong breeze which blows up the valley 
regularly from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. On a bleak hill on 
the north-west of Paro valley is a place of pilgrimage 

* Mr. Eden is hai^ily correct here; because Senchal the cantonment 
of Darjeeling is 8,600 feet high—Julia Pahar however, where the Con¬ 
valescent Depot is, is about 1000 feet lower. 
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held in much esteem by the Buddhists, the temple 
ajid mouasterj of Tuckshung (the Tiger’s Cave). It 
is cut of, and built into the rock, and overhangs a 
fearful precipice. The venerated Goraknath is said 
to have visited the spot, ejected the tigers, and re¬ 
sided there. Cheeboo Liama, and nearly all the 
Sikhimese were highly delighted at the opportunity 
afforded them of visiting this celebrated place, and 
some of our Sirdars (headmen of coolies) spent all 
their money in the purchase of butter to bxum in 
votive lamps. Those with barren wives, who desired 
heirs, anticipated the most beneficial results firom 
their pilgrimage to the shrine.” 

Towards the close of the mission’s stay at Paro, 
the annual festival began; but Mr. Eden could not 
stay to see more than the races, with which it com¬ 
menced—“ A long string of ponies was brought 
each being ornamented with ribbons and colomed 
streamers, mounted by men with very little clothing 
on except a long coloured sca:rf hanging from the 
head. In firont of the riders was the Tah-pen, or 
Master of the Horse. It is curious that this func¬ 
tionary who is a high officer of the Court, should 
have a title so precisely similar to one of our own 
Court officials, but Master of the Horse is a literal 
translation of his title {tah, a horse; pen, a master). 
On arriving at the starting-post all the riders dis- 
motmted; sepoys armed with long whips rushed 
amongst the crowd, and cleared a road with great 
brutality and violence. At a given signal the ponies 
were one by one flogged by a niunber of men with 
whips into a gallop ; the riders had to run holding on 
by the mane until the pony was well off, and then vault 
up to their seats. Many showed considerable dexteriiy. 
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▼aulting bacicwards and forwards over the ponies 
whilst at a gallop, lying down full length on the 
ponies’ backs. No saddles or pads of any sort were 
used. The ponies were started one after another, 
and there was no attempt at testing their speed ; the 
skill of the rider alone was on the trial. After going 
a cmrtaih distance they halted, and were started again 
in the same manner; some six different starts must 
have been made before the course was completed. 
At the end of the course the riders were all enter¬ 
tained at the expense of the Penlow, and they then 
went back to the palace in the same manner. The 
Tah-pen was lifted off and on to his horse on each 
occasion with a great parade, for it is contrary to 
38ooteah notions of dignity for a man to mount and 
dismount from his horse himself.” The old Penlow, 
though the ex one in name, in reality possessed all 
authority, and was very anxious that Mr. Pden 
shotdd remain and see the festivities to an end—and 
though in the first instance he objected to sketching 
and photography, he offered in the event of Mr. Eden’s 
staying, to allow the camera to be broTxght into the 
palace (fort) and the whole scenes taken from there. 
He also offered to dress himself in armour, and have 
his own likeness taken. Mr. Eden’s anxiety to bring 
his mission to a conclusion at Poonakha, and get back 
to Bengal before the setting in of the rains prevented 
his accepting the offer. 

Sixteen days having elapsed since the mission 
arrived at Paro, and no communication having been 
received from the Bhotan Government, though such 
could have been easily sent in two days, Mr. Eden 
informed the Penlow that he must either return to 
Dazjeeling or go on without ftuther delay. The Pen- 
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low admitted that the mission had been treated with 
inexcusable neglect, but said that nothing better 
could be expected from such a ministry as was then 
in power, “ and that there was no accounting for any¬ 
thing it did.” He, however, recommended Mr. Eden 
to go on ; as he thought if he once got to head¬ 
quarters all would go well. On Mr. Eden’s taking 
leave of the old Penlow before starting, he was very 
friendly, and warned him to keep a constant watch 
on the Council, as it was composed of treacherous 
and ignorant men.* 

On the 10th of March the mission left Paro by a 
steep ascent up a fair road winding amongst the de¬ 
tached outworks of the fort. On reaching the top 
of the pass (11,164 feet) a little snow was found— 
also a forf called the Bieylah Jung, having a garrison 
of a few men. From here, by a gradual descent of 
eight miles down the opposite side, through smooth 
grass and pine forest filled with all sorts of game. 
The mission then came to a village named Pemethong, 
distinguished by a few houses and an empty mo¬ 
nastery and fort, where it encamped on a fine open 
flat, at an elevation of 8,499 feet. A good many of 
the inhabitants were Bengallees, apparently from 
Cooch Behar, who had been abducted many years 
before, and retained but confused ideas of the coimtry 
from which they had come. 


* This warning was bond fide ; as it came to light afterwards that the 
Paro Penlow had been requested to seize Cheeboo Xiania, and send the 
rest of the mission bacJk. He refused to do this, but said that if the 
Government sent him a written order to prevent the mission coming on, 
he would put it in force, but not practise any treachery. The Govern¬ 
ment, however, declined to take the responsibility of giving him the 
order. 
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Whilst the mission was encamped at this place. 
Government messengers—some of whom were the 
same as met it at Hah Tampien—arrived from Poo- 
nakha, and said they had orders from the Deb Haja, 
to the effect that the mission was to return at once 
with them to Paro, and after hearing all Mr. Eden 
had to say, if they thought it necessary, higher 
officers would be sent to treat with him. Exactly 
the same scene was repeated here as took place on 
the 2nd of February, when the deputation met the 
mission shortly after it left Hah Tampien : Mr. Eden 
offering to go back to Daijeeling if they would say 
that the Deb declined to receive him, and they on 
the other hand refusing to commit themselves to any 
such statement, and winding up by telling him that 
if he would not return to Paro, and wait until some 
further course of action was decided on, he had better 
then continue his journey to Poonakha. Mr. Eden 
requested them to accompany him to the capital or 
go on in advance and explain what he had said—this 
they positively declined to do—saying they had re¬ 
ceived orders to go to Paro and must obey them.* 
The mission now continued its course towards 
Poonakha, and shortly after leaving Pemethong came 
on the Buxa Dooar road, which runs along the valley 
of the Thimpoo River, so called, after the district of 
that name ; the chief town of which is Tassishujung. 


♦ It was afterwards ascertained that these men had been instructed 
to levy a fine on the Paro Penlow, as a punishment for his having 
allowed the mission to enter his territory. Showing that though the so- 
called Government would not take upon itself the responsibility of openly 
declining to receive the mission, it nevertheless systematically punished 
the local officers who had allowed the mission to progress towards the 
capital. 
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All the hoxises m the valley were remarkably good, 
and the mission halted at Chalamafee, a large village 
sitnated where the roads to Foonakha and Tassishu- 
jnng meet: the latter place being only two miles off. 

The following day, shortly after starting, the mis¬ 
sion came to the monastery of Simtoka, where the 
D.eb Raja, who had lately been dethroned, was found 
to be residing. Cheeboo Lama requested to be per¬ 
mitted to call upon him, but he declined seeing 
him, on the grotmds that he had no power to assist 
the mission, and that the mere fact of any one con¬ 
nected with it, holding communication with him, 
might be prejudicial to its interests. 

The party now passed along a narrow valley with 
a pine forest on either side, and gradually ascended 
the Dokiew Lah Pass 10,019 feet elevation; the 
incline to which was so gradvial as scarcely to render 
the ascent perceptible. On the top of the pass there 
are the remains of a fort, some obelisks, and a wall 
bearing a sacred inscription. A few yards fvojn the 
highest peak of the pass, there is a small indentation 
which the Bhotanese regard with veneration, as the 
mark of the hoofs of Doopgein Sheptoon’s horse, who, 
already mentioned, tradition indicates as one of the 
foxmders of the Bhotan ecclesiastical dynasty. The 
view from the top of the Dokiew Lah Pass is repre¬ 
sented as very magnificent, the whole of the Poonakha 
valley and vast extent of the snowy range of Thibet 
being seen immediately in front. 

The mission being now within a short march of 
Foonakha, halted just above the village of Telagong, 
a place chiefly inhabited by monks, who were fotmd 
to be living comfortably in substantial houses, many 
of them coloxired and ornamented with wood carving. 
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The cultiyatioii rotmd this village consisted of wheat, 
barlej, turnips, mustard and chillies, and is described 
as having been really fine. From Telagong Poonakha 
is reached by descending a valley, and, after crossing 
a small river, ascending the opposite side for a short 
distance, where there is a nearly level road leading 
to it; the elevation being about 6,000 feet. The 
cotmtry in the neighbourhood is perfectly open, and 
no trees are to be seen near the line of road. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Arrival of Mr. Eden at POonakha —Two Natives taken from nnder his 
Protection—The Council send for Mr. Eden—Iiidietnities from the 
Moh—Draft Treaty submitted—Interview with the Dhurma and Deb 
Rajas—The Tongso Penlow demands the .Assain I)ot):)rs—Mr. Eden 
prepares to depart^—Terms on which he consents to re-open Nego¬ 
tiations—Their Progress—The Tongso Penlow’s Hindostanec adviser 
—Mr. Eden attends Council with the Treaty and is insulted—He 
endeavours to leave, but is not allowed until he signs a Document 
assigning over to Bhotan the Assam Dooars—He is then trc'ated with 
Civility—Difficulties offered to his leaving—Poonnkha Fort—The 
Mission succeeds in getting away and returning to Paro, and from 
thence to Darjeeling. 

On tlie 15tli of March the mission reached Poonaklia, 
and thongh Mr. Eden had sent Severn 1 men to an¬ 
nounce his approach, and had also Avritten to the Deb 
Raja to say when he Avotild arrive, the only notice 
taken of his comiminications Avas a metssage sent by 
a sepoy, to say that the mission cotild not approach 
by the ordinary road, but must go down tlie side of 
the hill and come in by a back Avay. Mr. Eden jn'u- 
dently determined to give them no excuse f<:>r picking 
a quarrel and turned off' by the rontt' indicated, though 
it was so precipitous that the j)arty haff great dif¬ 
ficulty in making the descent. 

At first no notice whatever Avas taken of the mission 
or of any one connected with it, except that small quan¬ 
tities of very inferior rice wei*e sent by the Jungpen 
of Poonakha, and tliat a demand Avas made by tht‘ 
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Tongso Penlow for the delivery of two British sub¬ 
jects, residents of the village of Kishengunge in the 
district of Pumeah, who had taken refuge in the 
camp of the mission. One of these men Mr. Eden 
had detained with the sanction of the Pare Penlow, 
and the other was a slave at Poonakha, who, meeting 
Mr. Eden’s party on the road, and seeing his brother 
employed as a coolie with it, had also joined it. Mr. 
Eden protested against this demand, claiming the 
men as British subjects. He was told in reply that 
they should be returned to him at once, but that it 
was necessary to make inquiries from them regarding 
the circumstances of their captivity, in order that 
proper meastures should be taken for punishing those 
who had seized them. Mr. Eden allowed them to go 
away for this purpose, out instead of returning them, 
the Tongso Penlow sent them away from Poonakha 
to be slaves at a monastery. Mr. Eden made frequent 
demands for their return, and was at first met by 
evasion, but ultimately was plainly told that they 
would not be given up. 

After the lapse of a day or two the Council sent for 
Cheeboo Eama and abused him in xmmeasured terms 
for bringing the mission into the countrj'^, accusing 
him also of having planned it for his own good, and 
telling him that whatever resulted from it would be 
on his head. On the 17th of March they sent for Mr. 
Eden, who went down and was told that the Council 
would receive him in a house near the fort. He had 
to pass throtigh a disorderly crowd of sepoys and 
servants, who were extremely insolent, and several 
stones and pieces of wood were thrown at him and his 
attendants. On approaching the house, they were 
told that the Council was not ready, and were kept 
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Standing out on a plain in a strong sun, exposed to 
the ridicxile of sereral hundred persons. The mem¬ 
bers of the Council who had assembled to meet Mr. 
Eden, were the Tassishujung Jungpen, the Poo- 
na,kha Jungpen, the Deb Rajah’s Dewan, the Deb Zim- 
pen (chief officer), and the Tongso Penlow, who had 
lately appointed himself also Zimpen, or chief officer 
to the Dhunna Rajah. The members of the Council 
who were absent, were the Room RtiUihg or Chief 
Razee (Judge), and the keeper of the Fort of Angdu 
Forung.* 

On the mission being admitted to the presence of 
the coimcil, the Tongso Penlow, though by right only 
an extraordinary member of the Council, occupied the 
seat of honour, took upon himself the office of spokes¬ 
man, and would not allow any of the other members 
to take any part in the proceedings, or even to con¬ 
verse with any of the mission. The Council were on 
this occasion civil, though the manner of the Tongso 
Penlow was very supercilious, and no objections were 

* This officer previously held the office of Jungpen of PoonaJdia, 
and is the person referred to at page 61, as having originated the re¬ 
bellion which took place shortly before the mission visited Bhotan, and 
which resulted in the removal of the then ruling Beb Ksya, and the 
appointment of an insignificant Bama to that office. To effect this, as 
stated by the Paro Penlow, the aid of the Tongso Penlow had been 
called in, and on his arrival with a large force, the scale was at once 
turned against the Government; but having done this, the Penlow in¬ 
stead of returning to Tongso, took up his residence at head-quarters, 
and appointed his own creatures and relatives to plaoes of trust. Through 
him the Lama was put in as a puppet Deb Eajah, and by appointing 
himself Zimpen to the Dhurma Raja, he practically secured all authority 
in his own person ; the other members of the Council being powerless 
in his hands, and much irritated by his remaining at Poonakha, with 
the exception, however, of the Tassishujung Jungpen, who was his 
son-in-law, and the Angdu Forung Jungpen, who was his chief sup¬ 
porter. 
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made to the xuisBion bringing in their chairs 'mth 
them and sitting down during the interview. None 
of the cnstomary firiendly ceremonies however were 
observed^ the visit being characterised by cold for¬ 
mality. The Conncil said, that as the mission did not 
understand Bhoteah, and that as ihe Council did not 
understand Hindoostanee, the best way of conducting 
negotiations would be by Cheeboo Ltama being made 
acquainted with Mr. Eden’s views, and that they 
would make him (Cheeboo) similarly acquainted with 
theirs, and that he should go to them every day, and 
on his return inform Mr. Eden of what had passed 
and take farther instructions from him; it being un¬ 
derstood that they would receive all he said as coming 
direct from the British Envoy, who again was to 
receive all he said as coming from the Coxmcili This 
proposal was readily agreed to by Mr. Eden, and the 
interview ended. 

The draft treaty was then sent to them, and the 
18th and 19th of March passed in discussions between 
Cheeboo Eama and the Tongso Penlow with reference 
to its provisions. The other members of the Coimcil 
seemed to take no interest in the matter, and with 
difficulty could be persuaded to listen to the clauses of 
the draft, no objections were raised to any portion of 
the treaty except the eighth and ninth articles relat¬ 
ing to the appointment of an agent at Poonakha and 
to free commercial intercourse between the two coun¬ 
tries. Some slight hints were thrown out regarding 
the return of the Assam Booars, but on Cheeboo 
Liama pointing out that that had nothing to do with 
the matter the British Envoy had come to settle, the 
subject was not ftirther discussed. 

Mr. Ed -u at this time remonstrated with regard to 

I 
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the delay wbicb. had taken place in appointing a day 
for an interview with the Deb and Dhnrma Hajas. He 
was at first told that there was no necessity for bia 
seeing them at all. He insisted, however, and on 
the 20th of March was told that these dignitaries 
were waiting to receive him. Mr. Dden and the other 
members of the mission accordingly went, and every 
opportunity was taken of treating them vnth indig¬ 
nity. On the occasion of previous missions to Bhotan, 
the Envoys were allowed to sit and were received "with 
respect by the Deb and Dhurma Bajas inside the 
palace; on the occasion in question however the 
mission was taken on to a plain behind the palace, 
and hustled into a tent a few feet square and made of 
thin cotton, the heat being almost unbearable, and 
the tent so pressed upon by the mob outside that it 
seemed in constant danger of coming down on the top 
of them. After being detained in this tent for about 
half an hour, they were told that the Council wished 
to see them, and they accordingly went to a small 
tent where the Coimcil was seated. The mission had 
been accorded permission to bring their chairs—the 
servants however were forbidden to bring them into 
the tent. Mr. Eden remonstrated, but was told that 
he and his attendants must adapt themselves to the 
habits of the country. The whole interior of the tent 
was occupied by the Council, so the mission had to sit 
outside on mats in the sun. Under the impression 
that their intentions were friendly, and that there was 
a prospect of the treaty being agreed to, Mr. Eden 
avoided raising difficulties, and attributed their con¬ 
duct to ignorance rather than to an intention to 
insult, and made excuses to the other officers of the 
mission, who were becoming somewhat intolerant of 
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the treatment to which tibey were "being exposed. 
Mr. Eden was asked for the Govemor-Grenerai’s letters 
to the Deb and Dhurma Rajas, and replied that he 
would deliver them himself. The Tongso Penlow 
said that this was not usual, and that he would 
receive them. They were then given to biTn and he 
placed them on the ground. 

The mission was now told to go to the Deb Raja, 
and was pushed through a crowd to a little canopy in 
which the Deb Raja was sitting. Mr. Eden and the 
others were made to stand outside with uncovered 
heads in the sun, while the Govemor-Gteneral’s letter 
was brought in by a common coolie and put down 
before the Deb Raja, who seemed much frightened 
and did not speak. The Tongso Penlow acted as 
spokesman, and informed Mr. Eden, as if from the 
Deb Raja, that he (Tongso Penlow) would conduct 
with the mission the business for which it had come 
to Poonakha. The members of the mission were then 
pushed rudely on one side to make way for the Deb 
Raja to leave the tent, and were then ordered to 
follow him to another little canopy in which the 
Dhturma Raja, a boy of about eighteen, was seated. 
The same course was followed here, and Mr. Eden 
informed by the Tongso Penlow that the Dhurma 
Raja also referred the mission to him in like manner 
as the Deb had done; though in fact the Dhurma 
never opened his lips during the interview. The 
mission was then taken back to the little tent into 
which it had been first conducted. Mr. Eden com¬ 
plained of the heat and requested permission to return 
to his camp, but was told that the mission must 
remain where it was until the Council had leisure to 
to see it again. The Dhurma and Deb Rajas now 
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returned to the palace, and the mission was k^t 
waiting for an hour in the tent, dxtring which period 
its members were exposed to the insolence of the 
sepojs in attendance on the Itajahs and the Coimcil, 
who mastered in considerable nxunbers round the tent 
pushing one another against its sides. On one occa¬ 
sion they lifted the sides of the tent up and threw a 
man inside of it. Mr. Eden and his party were quite 
helpless, as an objection had been raised to their 
bringing the escort with them. They protested against 
this conduct to some officials who were near, but with¬ 
out the slightest effect. 

At the expiry of an hour they were again taken to 
the Council, and it was agreed to go through the draft 
treaty clause by clause. After reading the two first 
articles having reference respectively to the con¬ 
tinuance of peace and friendship between Great Bri¬ 
tain and Bhotan, and that in consideration of the 
latter country using its utmost endeavours to restrain 
depredations, and also to restore British subjects car¬ 
ried off into captivity, the British Government will 
consent to pay an annual rent for the portion of the 
Booars known as Ambaree Fallacottah, which it 
would continue to occupy, the Tongso Penlow said 
that a clause must be added to the effect that the 
resumed Assam Dooars should at once be made over 
to Bhotanese officers, and that after tliis had been 
done all other matters in dispute could be arranged; 
but that xmtil it was done, there was no use in dis¬ 
cussing the surrender of captive British subjects or 
of plundered property, as these were matters of no 
importance and could be settled at any time. Mr. 
Eden was much startled at this proposal, as well as 
by the overbearing manner which the Tongso Penlow 
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now assumed, and proceeded to eiqplain to the Council 
that it was on account of outrages on British territoiy 
that the Dooars in question had been resumed many 
years ago, and that other proceedings had since been 
threatened. He distinctly informed the Tongso Pen- 
low that the question of the Assam Dooars was one 
that had been closed for many years; that bi« in¬ 
structions did not permit him even to discuss the 
subject; that he knew nothing of any claims ever 
having been made by the Bhotanese for a resettlement 
of the question ; that the compensation agreed upon 
had been regularly paid by the British Government 
and received by that of Bhotan, and that the only 
question connected with the return of land which he 
was empowered to deal with was the attachment of 
Ambaree Pallacottah. The Tongso Penlow then be¬ 
came violent, and Mr. Eden endeavoured to convince 
him, that even supposing he entered into any nego¬ 
tiation regarding the Assam Dooars the Governor- 
General would not ratify his engagements, and that it 
would do the Bhotan Government more harm than 
good to press the matter—but that at the same time 
if they thought otherwise, he would be the bearer of 
any letter they wished to address to the Government 
on the subject—at the same time telling them plainly 
that he was quite certain that these Dooars never 
would, under any circumstances be returned, and that 
it was better to dismiss all consideration of that sub¬ 
ject from their minds, and take measmes to prevent 
the loss of further lands, which would be a sure con¬ 
sequence of a refusal to comply with the moderate and 
just demands of the British Government—whilst on 
the other hand, compliance with these demands would 
be immediately followed by the release of the tract 
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(Ambaree FaUacottali) then tmder attacbment. Iji 
reply, the Tongso Penlow took up the draft treaty, 
cnunpled it up and said, ‘ Then we will have war; 
you are nobody; you have no authority the 

Governor-General; we do not want Ambaree Falla- 
oottah, and as to the demands of the Government of 
India, a Chupprassee (office messenger) might have 
been sent to settle them; I will have nothing more to 
do with you; go !’ This was said with great vehe¬ 
mence in a haughty threatening manner. Mr. Fden, 
addressing himself to the other members of the 
Council, said that he had come in spite of great ob¬ 
stacles which had been thrown in his way for the sole 
purpose of securing a friendly understanding between 
the two countries; that he had done all in his power 
to bring this about, but that he now saw that it was 
useless; that he was in no way to blame for the 
result; that of course it was optional for them to 
adopt an unfriendly course if they saw fit to do so, 
and that the consequences of their so doing rested 
with themselves, and that he should at once return 
and report to the Governor-General what had occurred. 
No notice was taken of what he said, and he returned 
to camp and made immediate preparations for leaving, 
it being his opinion as well as that of his officers, that 
after what had occurred it was clear that no good 
could result from the mission longer remaining. 

As soon as the Council learned fix)m the spies who 
were always kept in the camp of the mission, that Mr. 
Fden was preparing to depart, messenger after mes¬ 
senger came to him from them, entreating him to 
remain for one day more to enable the members to 
explain their views, sa vring that they deplored what 
bad occurred; that the Tongso Penlow had no autho- 
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rity to speak as be had done; that tiiey all approved 
of the draft treaty which had been submitted, and 
that they did not wish for the return of the Assam 
Dooars; that the Tongso Penlow had appropriated 
the whole of the revenue of these Dooars, and had 
paid nothing in for three years to the Deb and 
Dhurma Pajas; that he was now endeavouring to 
usurp the whole Government, and that if Mr. Eden 
would only stay he should be resisted and aU would 
be settled amicably: adding that his going away 
would end in a disturbance.* 

Mr. Eden consented to remain a day or two aaid 
hear what they had to say, on the distinct under¬ 
standing that the Assam Dooars shoxdd not again be 
alluded to, and that the Tongso Penlow should not be 
present at any future interview. In coming to this 
decision, Mr. Eden was influenced by the knowledge 
of the fact, that most of the Council were really 
opposed to the Tongsc Penlow, on account of the 
manner in which he had set their authority aside, 
and had bestowed office on all his relatives and de¬ 
pendants j but he was not then aWare how entirely 
they were in his power. 

At this stage of the proceedings, with the view of 
obtaining some written acknowledgment from the 
Government that the Assam Dooars should not again 
be alluded to, and of affording the Council an oppor¬ 
tunity of publicly and officially expressing their dis¬ 
sent from the course of policy pmsued by the Tongso 


* This allusion to the probability of a disturbance was explained by 
a message brought to Cheeboo Liama from the Tongso Penlow, to the 
effect that if Mr. Eden attempted to withdraw his mission without 
settling all that he (the Penlow) wanted, his so doing would be pre¬ 
vented by force. 
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Penlow, Mr. Eden addressed a letter to the Gk>vem- 
xnent, stating that the Tongso Penlow had declined to 
enter into any negotiation nntil the Assam Dooars 
were returned; that he had no authority to enter into 
any discussion on that subject, and that he should 
therefore return and report what had passed to the 
British Government. No reply to this was received, 
but next day the Tongso Penlow sent to ask what Mr. 
Eden meant by using a red seal,—^though he had 
always previously used one without any objections 
being raised; adding that it had been agreed that 
there should be no written negotiations, but that they 
should be conducted verbally through Cheeboo Lama. 
Belying on the firiendly assurances of the Council pre¬ 
viously received, Mr. Eden took no notice of this 
communication. After this, the Angdu Poiung Jung- 
pen arrived, and sending for Cheeboo Lama abused 
bim as the others had done for bringing the mission 
into the country, and warned him that he was respon¬ 
sible for all that might happen in consequence. 

On the 22nd of March, the Council sent to say that 
everything had been settled as Mr. Eden wished, and 
requested him to attend. He consented on the un¬ 
derstanding that the mission should not be exposed to 
the insults of a mob, and that the Tongso Penlow 
should not be present. The mission however had to 
pass through a disorderly crowd, precisely as on pre¬ 
vious occasions, and a few stones were thrown. The 
two members of the Council who had been hitherto 
absent had returned, and were now present. The 
mission had not long been seated with the Coimcil 
when the Tongso Penlow walked in and took his seat 
at their head. The draft treaty was read, article by 
article, and was agreed to with the exception of the 
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eighth and ninth ones alreadj referred to. Thej 
wonld not enter into any argument regarding their 
objections to these articles, but said plainly that it 
was no use discussing the subject; for that nothing 
could ever make the Deb and Dhurma lUijas agree 
to them, but that if Mr. Eden would consent to aban¬ 
don these, they would at once agree to the rest of the 
treaty. Mr. Eden, finding that argument was useless, 
as they would not attend to what he was saying, and 
feeling convinced, from what he had seen, that no 
British representative could reside with safety in Bhu¬ 
tan, nor trader be safe, whatever the Bhotanese Gov¬ 
ernment might promise, consented to the omission of 
the articles in question. The Council then asked him 
to have the treaty copied as soon as possible ; as the 
season was advancing, and it would be difficult for him 
to return, and also because some of the Council had 
joximeys to make, which would be attended with diffi- 
cxdty if deferred a little later in the season. The in¬ 
terview terminated without the question of the Assam 
Dooars being mooted. 

After this interview, the Tassishujung Jimgpen, 
whom at this time Mr. Eden did not know was a son- 
in-law of the Tongso Penlow, sent a message of con¬ 
gratulation to him on the auspicious turn affairs had 
taken, and claimed for himself the credit of having 
prevented the Penlow’s alluding any further to the 
Assam Dooars, in consideration thereof asking for a 
present. 

Mr. Eden now undertook to have the treaty trans¬ 
lated, and four copies of it and of the list of British 
subjects and plundered property demanded by the In¬ 
dian Government ready within two days. While these 
papers were in course of preparation the Council sent 
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repeatedly to Mr. Eden urging him to nse greater 
dispatch, insinuating that he was needlessly delaying 
the business for which he had come ; though the two 
days had not expired. During this period the Hin- 
doostanee to whom reference has been already made 
was continually coming to the camp speaking sedi¬ 
tiously to the sepoys of Mr. Eden’s escort, and making 
them presents of money. His proceedings were duly 
reported to Mr. Eden by the Jemadar of the escort 
from time to time. He represented himself to the 
Bhoteahs as being General Hundanum Singh, son of 
Attaram Singh, and grandson of Runjeet Singh, “ the 
old one-eyed lion of Lahore.” Mr. Eden found out that 
he had been in the habit of procxuring arras and am¬ 
munition in small quantities from a Bengalee named 
Lutchmun Baboo, said to reside within seven days’ 
march from Dhalimkote. He was, as the Paro Pen- 
low had previously informed Mr. Eden, the confiden¬ 
tial adviser of the Tongso Penlow. He was always 
close to him, and at the interviews he took up his po¬ 
sition behind Mr. Eden’s chair. He was dressed as 
a Bhotanese, but had regular Hindostanee features. 
He was apparently about forty-five or fifty years of 
age, and his hair, which was cut quite close, was grey. 
He was constant in his abuse of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and Mr. Eden was inclined to view the miscon¬ 
duct of the Tongso Penlow as being mainly attri¬ 
butable to his counsels. He went so far as to induce 
him to claim some of Mr. Eden’s Seik escort as Bho¬ 
tanese subjects—this claim, however, was not formally 
preferred. 

On the 24th of March, the treaty and lists being 
duly prepared, the mission was directed to attend 
with them at the Council, that they might be sigfned. 
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The tents of the Cotmcil were on this occasion brought 
across to the side of the river on which the mission 
camp was pitched. On arriving at the place of inter¬ 
view, the mission was shown into an empty tent, and 
was detained there an hotir whilst the members of 
Council amused themselves by examining the arms of 
the escort, and joking with the sepoys and crowd. 
Though this conduct did not look very fiiendly, Mr. 
!Eden was unwilling to think the neglect shown him 
was premeditated or intentional, as that morning he 
had been urged to make haste and get the treaty 
ready for signature. At last the members seated 
themselves in the tent, and on the mission entering, 
at first the conversation was friendly, and tea and rice 
were handed round, but even whilst this apparent 
civility was going on, several things were done which 
the mission foxmd it difficult to bear patiently. The 
treaty was at length taken up for the purpose of com¬ 
paring the two copies. After the two first articles 
were read, the Tongso Penlow proposed to add that 
the Assam Pooars should be given up to hi-m as 
soon as the treaty was signed, and that the whole 
of the revenues collected from them since the date 
of resumption, calculated at three lacs rupees per 
annum, should be paid over to him by the Governor- 
General’s Agent in Assam. Mr. Eden was naturally 
astounded at this proposal after all that had passed 
on the subject, and looked towards the Council, 
expecting them to interfere, but with the excep¬ 
tion of the Angdu Porung Jungpen, they aU pre¬ 
tended not to know what was passing, and occupied 
themselves in eating pawn, and talking in a trivial 
childish manner to the other officers of the mission. 
Mr. Eden called upon them to listen, and said that he 
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now fonnaJlj repeated once for aU what he had alreadj 
said on a previous occasion, to the effect that he had 
no anthority to enter into negotiations on the subject, 
and positively refused to discuss it—also that if the 
Tongso Penlow insisted on pressing the n3.atter, he 
would at once withdraw, as he had proposed a few 
days previously, but had foregone his intention on the 
distinct promise that the matter should not again be 
referred to. He pointed out to the Council that their 
conduct in agreeing to a treaty, continually urging 
him, to have it copied and signed, and then at the last 
moment rejecting it, was quite incomprehensible^ and 
he again explained to them that his powers were con¬ 
fined to the draft treaty that had been already sub¬ 
mitted. While Mr. Eden was thus addressing the 
Council, its members were all laughing and taUdng, 
and not paying the least attention to what he was 
saying. The Tongso Penlow, however, replied that 
they had never agreed to the draft treaty, but had 
only requested a fair copy to be made of it; that that 
did not bind them, that he had never consented to it and 
wotdd never consent to that or any other treaty until 
the Assam Dooars were returned—also, that Mr. Eden 
had chosen to come there, and that if he had no autho- 
rify to treat on all matters, he should not have come at 
all, but having done so, that he could not now be allowed 
to depart without settling the only matter in which 
he (the Penlow) had any interest. The mission was 
now directed to adjourn with the Council to another 
tent pitched in a more public position, and surrounded 
by an immense crowd. After this the tone and man¬ 
ner of the Tongso Penlow and the Angdu Forung 
Jungpen became every moment more offensive. The 
former took up a large piece of wet dough, rubbed 
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"Mx, Ijdeix*8 £a>ce 'with it, pulled his hair, slapped him 
on the back, and oonunitted other acts of very great 
insolence. On Mr. Eden showing signs of impatience 
and remonstrating, he smiled, and deprecating anger 
pretended that it was all the familiarity of friendship, 
much to the amnsement of a large assemblage of by¬ 
standers. He continued urging the surrender of the 
Assam Hooars, saying how wrong Mr. Eden was to 
have come to Bhotan if he had no power to restore 
them. Mr. Eden made no reply, his object now being 
to avail himself of the first opportunity of getting 
away •without risking a disturbance. The Angdu 
Eorung J'ungpen now surpassed the Tongso Penlow 
in insolence, by taking some pa'vm leaf, which he had 
chewed, from his mouth, and requesting Dr. Simpson 
■to eat it, thro'wing it angrily in his face on his re¬ 
fusing "to do so. As matters seemed now becoming 
serious, the members of the mission debated whether 
to withdraw at once or to await a better opportunity. 
The latter course was decided on. Dr. Simpson sat 
perfectly still without wiping the pa'wn from his face. 
The Angdu Porung Jungpen next seized Cheeboo 
Dama’s watch-ribbon from his neck, and with great 
violence wrenched away the watch that been given 
him by the Governor-General, passing it to one of 
the other members of Council who secreted it in his 
dress. The Council now observing the mission con- 
stilting together and looking for the escort, apparently 
"thought they had gone too far. Cheeboo Lama’s 
watch was returned, and Dr. Simpson was reques'ted 
to "wipe the stain from his face, which he declined 'to 
do. Taking advantage of this change, Mr. Eden ap¬ 
pealed 'to the Council, reminding them that on the 
previous occasion they declared that they did not 
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want the Assam Dooars back, and that they deplored 
the Tongso Penlow’s conduct—calling upon them to 
repeat now what they had then told him. Most of 
the members however pretended not to hear, the 
others said that they agreed with the Tongso Penlow. 
Mr. Eden then said that it was clear that no under¬ 
standing could be come to, as they required him to 
do that which he had neither power nor authority to 
execute, even .if he wished to do it, and that he must 
therefore take leave of them, asking for safe conduct 
back to Darjeeling. The Tongso Penlow called out, 
“ I want nothing but the Assam Dooars, and if I 
don’t get them, it is better to have war than a treaty; 
I will write to the Governor-General.” The mission 
having gradually worked its way outside the tent, got 
back to camp again without further molestation. 

It being too late to leave that night, the mission 
having no supplies, Mr. Eden made up his mind to 
leave next day, if he saw any chance of getting away 
unmolested. The next morning, (March 25th), at 
day-break, Joom KuUing, one of the Coimcil who 
always had been fiiendly, being opposed to the Tongso 
Penlow, and likely to benefit by the return of Am- 
baree Eallacottah, came out of the fort and sent for 
Cheeboo Lama, saying that he had something of im¬ 
portance to commtmicate, but the moment the Lama 
started, Tongso Penlow’s sepoys came out and for¬ 
bade his holding any communication with any one 
except the Penlow’s son-in-law (the Tassishujung 
Jungpen). Joom Kulling, though nominally of higher 
rank than the Penlow, was at the same time guarded 
and prevented from communicating with the mission. 
He sent a message to Mr. Eden to say that he was 
anxious to come to him but dared not do so. It was 
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now clear to the mission that Tongso Feolow had cast 
aside his mask, and had determined openly to set 
aside the Government altogether. Knowing that he 
had gained his present position by tmscruptQous mea¬ 
sures, the position of the mission became veiy un¬ 
pleasant, especially as the other members of the 
Council evidently had neither the power nor the will 
to protect it. They sent messages, however, entreat¬ 
ing Mr. Eden not to thwart the Tongso Penlow too 
much j their fiiendly messages however being gene¬ 
rally accompanied by demands for presents. 

Cheeboo Liama was now sent for by the Tassishujung 
Jungpen, and after some conversation with the latter, 
was taken to the Cotancil, where a paper was given to 
him in which it was stated that the Government of 
India should readjust the whole boundary between 
the two countries, return the Assam Pooars, pay com¬ 
pensation at the rate of three lacs of rupees for each 
year since the resumption, and deliver up all runaway 
slaves and political offenders who had taken refuge 
within British territory. This paper Cheeboo liama 
brought to Mr. Eden, who, taking it to be the letter 
the Tongso Penlow had said he meant to wrrite to the 
Governor-General, kept it, and said it would be duly 
delivered, and requested that arrangements might be 
made for furnishing the mission with supplies and a 
passport, as he wished to return at once. Cheeboo 
Eama returned to the fort with this message, and 
was abused and insulted by the Tongso Penlow, who 
told him to inform Mr. Eden that he must sign and 
seal the paper. Mr. Eden replied that his signature 
was of no use—that he would say all that was wished 
to the Governor-General, but could do nothing more. 
At this time Cheeboo Lama told him that from the 
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manner of tlie Council lie saw no hope of the mission 
ever coming to any sort of amicable settlement j that 
they were becoming more abusive than ever, and that 
a sharp watch must be kept over their proceedings, 
as they seemed disposed to act with violence. On re¬ 
ceiving Mr. Eden’s second message, the Tongso Pen- 
low threw ojff all pretence of fiiendship, told Cheeboo 
liama that he had brought the mission to the coun¬ 
try for his own ends, and should suffer for it; that he 
was now convinced that Mr. Eden was a person of no 
authority or position, and not even of rank equal to 
a servant of the Governor-General’s servants; that 
unless he at once agreed to sign the paper, and give 
an order for the surrender of the Assam Dooars, he 
would seize and imprison both him and Cheeboo 
Eama, and confine them in the stocks in the dungeon 
of the fort—adding that they had come without any 
invitation, and having done so, must take the conse¬ 
quences—also, that they should now see that they 
could not “ sit on the heads ” of the Bhotanese. The 
Angdu Forung Jungpen went farther, and said in 
Cheeboo Bama’s hearing, that as there was sure to be 
war, it would be better to commence it by killing all 
those who were then in their hands. 

The mission determined to say nothing more that 
day, but to consult during the night how it could get 
away with the least risk, Mr. Eden was at this time 
suffering from fever, brought on by exposure to the 
sun on the occasion of his visits to the Council tent, 
and this was urged as an excuse for not sending a re¬ 
ply that dguy. The mission, however, was not allowed 
to remain quiet, Cheeboo Lama being again sent for, 
and Mr. Eden told him to repeat his previous reply 
with reference to his want of authority, and desire at 
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once to retixm. On hearing this, the Tongso Penlow 
said to the liaxna that further discussion was useless— 
that Mr Uden must sign, and that if he a^^ain sent to 
saj that he had no authority, he shoxild confine hiTn 
till s<une one came vested with power to make over 
the Assam Dooars. Oheeboo Ijama said that he 
would bring Mr. Eden’s answer in the morning, and 
he found out through fidendly Bhotanese that the 
Tongso Penlow and the Angdu Forung Jungpen had 
made up their minds to attempt the seizure of the 
mission, and that it was not a mere idle threat. 

In the evening, Mr. Eden assembled all the mem¬ 
bers of the mission, including Oheeboo Xiama, and 
held a long consultation as to the best comae to adopt 
under the circumstances. It being clear that a 
fidendly treaty, even if it had been desirable to enter 
into one after what had occurred, was now out of the 
question, what remained for the mission to determine, 
vms how it could best get back to British territory 
with the least embarrassment to the Government. 
The Deb and Dhurma Bajaa and the majority of the 
Council were helpless, if even they had been firiendly, 
being mere puppets in the hands of “ two treacherous 
and notoriously unscrupulous robber chiefs,” who had 
virtually seized on the Government. The mission 
could not stay where it was, for it had no supplies but 
those procured from time to time from the fort, and 
sentries were placed all roxmd to prevent communica¬ 
tion with the villagers. The mission decided that one 
of three courses only could be adopted—namely, 
either to allow the Bhotanese to retain Mr. Eden and 
Cheeboo liama, on condition that the rest of the camp 
was allQwed to withdraw in safety, or to make an at¬ 
tempt to escape by night, or sign the paper as re- 

K 
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quested by the Tongso Feulow. The first proposition 
was rejected on the grounds that if Mr. Eden and 
Cheeboo Lama were detained, the Grovemment would 
have had to sent a force at once to release them, 
which, at that advanced season of ihe year, it 
would have been very difficult to have brought into 
the country, in consequence of many of the rivers 
becoming impassable, and the valleys uninhabitable 
firom malaria—also, because the moment a force en¬ 
tered the coimtry the probabilities were that the lives 
of the prisoners would be threatened unless it was 
immediately withdrawn, and the Government conse- 
quentiy placed in a very diffictilt position. The second 
proposition, the mission at first felt disposed to ac¬ 
cept, as, with the escort there was some chance of 
evading pursuit and of escaping down the Buxar 
Dooar road to the plains, or of taking refuge with the 
Paro Penlow. On mature Consideration, however, 
with 150 coolies to protect, some of them sick and 
scarcely able to stand, it was decided that flight 
should only be resorted to as a last expedient. The 
only course left was to pretend compliance with their 
demands, and though extremely repugnant to the 
feelings of the mission, no other means of avoiding 
the serious difficulty in which it was placed was ap¬ 
parent. After the repeated assurances given by Idjr. 
Eden of his want of authority, and the threats held 
out to him of imprisonment if he attempted to leave, 
he decided that any engagement entered into by hiTn 
was not binding on the Indian Government; moreover, 
he had seen quite enough to convince him that there 
was not a man in the country who had any sort of 
idea of the nature of a treaty, and that the Bhotan 
Oovenunent never had had any intention of abiding 
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bj any en^fagement involrmg the sturender of British 
subjrots or property if even a treaty had been 
properly entered into. Taking therefore all the cir- 
eninstances into conedilderation it was decided that 
Mr. Bden should express his willingness to sign the 
paper that had been submitted to him, but, as it 
seemed probable that even after this, he might be 
detained as a guarantee, it was decided that if, after 
signing, any further obstacles were thrown in the way 
of the departure of the mission, it should go off by 
night and trust to the, Paro Penlow for protection. 

Mr. Eden, however, determined to make one fiTia.1 
attempt to avoid the distasteful alternative and obtain 
leave to go, so he sent Cheeboo Lama again to say 
that it was no use his signing the engagement pro¬ 
posed by the Tongso Penlow; that independently of 
want of authority, the engagement provided for the 
rendition of runaway slaves ; that the British laws 
did not recognize slavery; that on the contrary we 
considered it a serious crime, and that the Gk>vemor- 
General would never listen to such a proposal. It 
being also insisted that the paper should be signed by 
Cheeboo Lama, on the grounds that the engagement 
would likewise be binding on Sikim and Cooch Behar, 
Mr. Eden pointed out that Cheeboo Lama had come 
at his request, and not a representative of Sikinr, and 
that his signature was useless, but the Tongso Penlow 
would not even listen to what Cheeboo Lama was say¬ 
ing, and sent him back after grossly abusing him, 
telling him to remind Mr. Eden of his previous threats, 
and to return at once with his consent to sign. 

Farther argument being obviously useless, Mr. 
Eden sent word to say that he would sign as they 
liked, and must then return at once to British terri- 

a 2 
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tory. The Coxmcil then said that they wished to hare 
a fair copy made of the engagement, and it was given 
to them for that pnrpose, but when what purported to 
be the fair copy was brought to Mr. £den the follow¬ 
ing day, he found that it had been entirely changed ; 
that the condition regarding the payment of the three 
lacs of rupees per annum had been omitted, evidently 
tmder the conviction that it would show on the fece 
of the treaty that it had been extorted, and an absurd 
paragraph had been added, to the effect that if we 
ever encroached on Bhotan, we were to submit to 
be punished by the Bhotanese, SiMmese, and Cooch 
Behar Governments acting together, all slaves were 
to be returned, as well as all Booars, including that 
of Julpigorie, within the British frontier proper. As 
there was no object in pointing out the difference be¬ 
tween the original and the copy, Mr. Eden said he 
would sign it whenever they chose to fix a day, and 
attempted to obtain permission to do so in his own 
tent, and start at once for Daijeeling. This they 
would not agree to, as the presents sent by the 
Governor-General, which Mr. Eden had been unable 
to bring on with him on account of the refusal of the 
local officers to supply coolies, had not arrived, though 
they were expected to arrive that day. It was evi¬ 
dent they were determined to have the presents, as 
men were sent three or four times a day to see if they 
had arrived, and at length Mr. Eden was accused of 
having appropriated them by an officer sent by the 
Tongso Penlow, who said that the Governor-General’s 
letter contained a long list of cloth and other articles 
sent through him, and that if he did not give them 
up according to that list it would not be well. Mr. 
Eden asked who had read the Governor-General’s let- 
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ter and was told that it was in Bengalee, and had 
been read by an interpreter. This Mr. Eden knew to 
be false, for the letter was in English, as he had been 
desired to translate it and had pnrposely avoided do¬ 
ing so, becaiise, observing how suspicious they were, 
he thought that if a translation was appended in 
Cheeboo Lama’s handwriting, they would declare it 
a forgery, and he had no one else with him who could 
write the Bhotanese character. Mi*. Eden at once 
taxed the messengers with this falsehood, but they 
persisted in their demand in a threatening imperti¬ 
nent manner. The same day, however, the presents 
arrived, and the moment the news reached the Coim- 
cil they became clamorotis to possess them. Fearing 
that the mission camp would be pliindered if the 
presents were withheld, Mr. Eden promised to give 
them up as soon as he received supplies, and that 
proper arrangements were made for his leaving on a 
certain day. It was then agreed that the mission 
should meet the Council on the 27 th March, and 
should be allowed to go the following day, supplies 
were also sent. Mr. Eden accordingly distributed the 
presents, keeping back some small articles of jewellery 
which could be easily concealed, and the guns, which 
latter he did not think it expedient to give them. In 
ma.king an inventory of the presents given to the 
Bajas, the Tongso Penlow entered some beautiful 
pearl earrings as “ glass ornaments set in brass,” 
and represented all the other articles to be imitation 
or of inferior manufacture—at the same time taking 
all the most valuable presents off to his own house, 
instead of to the Deb Raja’s treasury. 

On the day appointed, the mission went to the 
Council, hoping that the engagement wotdd be 
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idgned, and that it would be at once allowed to 
leave. This hope was not realised; the Cotmoil 
however having now got their own way, behaved 
with much greater civility than on any of the former 
occasions. The members of the mission were allowed 
the use of their chairs, and the usual ceremonies 
were now for the first time observed. No one was 
allowed to press on them or come near them; ihey 
were received in a house instead of in tents, were 
addressed vdth courtesy and respect, and exposed to 
no insults. The Hindoostanee was in the verandah 
of the room, and "was constantly consulting with the 
Tongso Penlow. 

On the 28th of March the Council professed to be 
engaged in making preparations for the mission 
taking leave of the Deb and Dhurma Rajas. Some 
of the Council came to the camp of the mission. 
Mr. Eden was ill at the time, and occupying a leal 
hut. They requested permission to go and sit in his 
tent: this he objected to, from the fear that they 
would steal everything they could lay their hands on. 
After some questions regarding the Kings of liahore 
and Delhi, their sons, and their power as compared 
with that of the British, questions evidently asked 
with reference to information they had received from 
the Hindostanee, they insisted upon going into Mr. 
Eden’s tent, thotigh he was unable to accompany 
them. He therefore had to bring up all the Seiks of 
the escort to watch them and prevent them plun¬ 
dering.* 

* Mp. Eden afterwards found out at Paro tliat these statesmen had 
been sent by the Tongso Penlow to see if there was anything in the 
camp which it was worth while to plunder, as if' so, it was his intention 
to organise a night robbery. This was not carried out, the report of 
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On the 29th March, Mr. Eden and the other mem¬ 
bers of the mission were asked to attend and take 
leave of the Deb and Ohiirina [Bajas, and to sign 
the agreement. They were received in tents, but the 
people were made to treat them with respect. The 
mission was first taken to the Council tent, where the 
Tongso Penlow produced three copies of the agree¬ 
ment ; none of them were signed by any one on the 
part of the Bhotanese Government. The seal of a 
late Ohurma Baja, and one purporting to be that of 
the Oeb Baja, had been afBxed to one copy but not 
to the others, and this was even not done in the pre¬ 
sence of the mission. They made Mr. Eden sign and 
seal two copies, and made Cheeboo Lama do the 
same. Mr. Eden put the words under compulsion 
on each copy, to prevent the agreement being sent 
down to Assam and made use of before he had time 
to communicate with the Grovemment. The third 
copy was then handed to Mr. Eden and the Tongso 
Penlow asked him to sign it for him. He refused to 
do so, and appealed to the Coun cil to say whether the 
Penlow was entitled to have a copy signed by him 
any more than the other members of the Council 
were. They agreed with Mr. Eden, and the Penlow 
seeing that he could not obtain this without a fresh 
dispute gave way.* The mission was then taken to 
the tents of the Hhurma and Deb Bajas, by whom 
its members had white scarfs placed on their necks-^— 
a compliment which ought to have been paid them 


the members of Council being unfavourable; aa the members of the 
mission fortunately had secured all their valuables on seeing them ap¬ 
proaching. 

* Appendix C contains a translation of the document signed by 
Xr. Eden* 
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oa the occasion of their first visit, and the omission 
to do BO, showed the intention to behave in an nn- 
friendly manner. The mission was then informed 
that the demon Mohakul would be put on the heads 
of all present, and that if anything was then done to 
injure the Shotanese, that demon would at cmce take 
notice of it. A large wooden fotir-headed demon 
was then carried round, and every one near the tent 
received a knock from it. A lei^r was then given 
for the Governor-General, three ponies were pre¬ 
sented, and a few pieces of sUk. The mission then 
returned to the Coimcil House, and Mr. !Eden said 
that he intended to leave at once. The Tongso Pen- 
low said that there was no occasion for such haste, 
and that he had better wait; but, on Mr. Eden’s re¬ 
peating that he covild not delay longer, he raised no 
further objection and took leave of the mission. 

As soon as Mr. Eden left the Council, the Tongso 
Penlow started off to his own territory, attended by 
a large procession. The Hindoostanee accompanied 
him, dressed in robes of honour, and riding on a 
pony next to the Penlow himself. Immediately on 
the departure of the latter, the mission struck their 
tents, but the moment the coolies started, Bhotanese 
sepoys rushed out and stopped the road, while others 
came up and asked what the mission meant by da-Ting 
to go without orders, and that it could not leave 
until the Angdu Porung Jungpen, who had gone to 
his own fort, had returned, which he would do in the 
course of a few days. Mr. Eden positively reftuaed to 
stay a day longer — the men became very violent, 
and Cheeboo liama then volunteered to go to the 
fort and explain that Mr. Eden was too ill to remain 
in such a hot place, and that if anything happened 
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to Mm in, oonsequenoe of the delay they would be 
held respousible. The mission then pushed past 
these sepoys, and got up the hill on to the road, 
so as to be in a better position, whateyer might 
happen. At this time one of the Council sent out 
word to the mission to go on and wait for no one, 
and take no notice of any orders sent by his col¬ 
leagues. Mr. IBden then sent the camp on, telling 
the coolies to remain a few miles down the road for 
the evening, whilst he remained behind with the 
Seik escort, waiting the return of Cheeboo Lama; 
being apprehensive that they might seize him. Just 
as it became dark, the Lama sent to Mr. Eden to 
say that he was safe and that he had better go on. 
BEe did not, however, anive in camp until it was late, 
Mr. Eden having become very anxious on his account, 
and not without reason as it turned out, for he had 
been detained and told that he should be kept a pri¬ 
soner until Mr. Eden retiimed. Joom Kulliug, how¬ 
ever, managed to get him away on pretence of giving 
him some dinner, and then got him outside the fort. 
Joom Kulling expressed great regret at the conduct 
of the Tongso Penlow, and considerable apprehension 
with reference to the course the Indian Government 
would adopt on seeing the engagement that Mr. Eden 
had been forced into and on hearing all that had 
passed. Se declared that the Assam Eooaxs were 
not wanted by any one but the Tongso Penlow, and 
that of late years no one had ever derived any 
benefit from the compensation paid by the Govern¬ 
ment of India aimually for that tract. When Chee¬ 
boo Lama went to the fort he found most of the 
Council exceedingly angry, and there was evidently 
a violent dispute going on amongst them—some 
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were for detaining the mission, othera for letting 
it go*. 

In the middle of the night some officers, with seren 
or eight men, arrived at the camp of the mission, 
forbidding it to move farther, until the Angdu 
Forung Jimgpen returned. Mr. Eden positively re¬ 
fused to wait, telling them that by their conduct the 


♦ The fort of Poonakha and palace of the Bhurma and Deb Kajas is 
described as a much inferior building to that of Pare, being, at the 
time of Mr. Eden’s visit to its vicinity, in a tumble-down condition, 
and having a dirty and mean appearance. It is situated on a sandy 
stony delta formed by the junction of the rivers Patchoo and Matchoo, 
and is built in the form of a rectangle enclosing a court-yard, in the 
centre of which there is a six-storied tower. On the southern aspect 
of the palace there is a monastery, containing about 300 Xiamas. On 
the west side, raised higher than the other buildings is the residence of 
the Deb Eaja, while in the centre tower is that of the Dhurma Eaja. 
While Mr. Eden’s mission was at Poonakha, the east side was occupied 
by the governor of the fort, the members of the Council, and tempora¬ 
rily by the Tongso Penlow. The palace has two bridge entrances, one 
across the Patchoo and the other across the Matchoo. These consist of 
broad covered ways open at the side and entered by a large gateway 
passing imder a tower. Scarcely a habitation was to be seen in the 
neighbourhood, though there were the remains of some supposed to 
have been destroyed from time to time in the course of fights to obtain 
possession of the fort. The Court resides at Poonakha from November 
to the end of April, and at Tassishujung, sixteen miles distant, during 
the remainder of the year; its support having to be defrayed by the 
governors respectively of the two places during its period of residence 
with them. Whilst the Court is absent the fort of Poonakha is left in 
charge of a few servants. The valley in which it stands is 4,534 feet 
elevation, very level, and produces a good deal of rice. The soil like that 
of Paro is highly ferruginous. The communication with the plains it is 
inferred must tolerably level as the rivers (Patchoo and Matchoo) 
have a hundred miles to flow before reaching there. Both of these rivers 
are swift and deep streams—^the Matchoo rises from the foot of the 
snowy mountains of Grhassa, while the Patchoo has a more easterly 
Bourse. After their junction at Poonakha they flow down to the Ber- 
hampooter under the united name of the Patchoo Matchoo or Father 
and Mother Biver. 
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Bhotaaese showed that they attached no importance 
to the engagement entered into that morning, that 
he was determined to go on, and wonld onlj be 
stopped by force. They declared that the Angdn 
I'orung Jnngpen had something of great importance 
to conminnicate> and that if the mission wonld only 
wait for six honrs on ihe road the next day, he wonld 
come by a cross road and meet it. Mr. Bden agreed 
to this, bnt next morning sent the camp on with 
instmctions to try and get across the pass before 
dark, and waited himself at the place appointed with 
the other officers of the mission and a portion of the 
escort. 

About eleven o’clock on the forenoon of the 
30th March, the messenger who had been sent re¬ 
turned, saying that the Angdn Fomng Jnngpen was 
furious, and had sent to say that he wonld not see 
Mr. Bden unless he returned, that he had gone away 
without his leave, that he woTold catch him before he 
got to Paro, and that he (Mr. Eden) wonld be re¬ 
sponsible for the result if he went on. Mr. Eden 
now determined to try his utmost to get out of their 
hands, and gave the order to move forward. The 
Bhotanese officers then declared that they could not 
allow Cheeboo liama to go, and that they must take 
him back with them. This Mr. Eden positively re¬ 
fused to allow. They persisted; bnt, observing that 
Mr. Eden was determined to use force, they became 
Tinsettled in their purpose, and suggested that a 
letter should be written to the Angdn Porung Jung- 
pen, explaining that Mr. Eden should have taken 
leave of him if had been at Poonakha, but could not 
await his return; also, that he had waited for him 
8<Hne time on the road, and could not wait any 
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longer. With this letter, and a present of money 
for themselves, they said that they woxdd arrange 
that the mission should reach Paro without any in¬ 
terference ; as they woxild delay returning and re¬ 
porting its departure until it had got well on the 
way. The mission now pushed on, and crossing the 
pass before dark, halted on the opposite side. 

During the night a Zinkaff arrived and demanded 
the surrender of Cheeboo Dama. He kept the whole 
camp awake for some hoxirs with his vociferations, 
but became quiet on Mr. Dden threatening to have 
him turned out. It then appeared that he was armed 
with a perwannah (order) from one of the Council, 
which, failing all attempts at intimidation, he was 
under instructions to produce—^this perwannah being 
in fact, a passport through the valley the mission 
was then entering, which was imder this official, and 
Mr. Eden was asked to bear in mind that, whatever 
the other members of Council had done, the sender 
of this passport had treated him in a friendly manner. 
A white scarf was also sent by Joom KuUing, with a 
request that the mission would bear in mind that he 
had never behaved in an unfriendly manner, and that 
he was not on good terms with the Tongso Penlow. 

The mission continued its journey the same night 
by moonlight, and by a forced march reached the 
border of the Paro Penlow*s territory on the evening 
of the 31st March, and the following morning entered 
Paro. The ex Paro Penlow was friendly and atten¬ 
tive, listened to all. that had passed, said that he had 
been very apprehensive regarding the safety of the 
mission, that he had kept a constant watch on the 
proceedings of the Council, and that if violence had 
actually been resorted to, he should have marched 
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over, vdth all the men at his disposal, £3r the release 
of the mission. Of course it is impossible to say 
whether this was really his intention or not, but Mjr. 
liden thinks that it very probably was; because he 
was a fer-seeing shrewd old man, had been for many 
years the enemy of the Tongso Penlow, and avowedly 
did not recognise the authority of the person who 
was then called Deb Paja at Poonakha; consequent 
on his being an adherent of the Deb who had been re¬ 
cently dethroned. The young Paro Penlow was also 
professedly friendly; but Mr. Eden represents him as 
a most importunate beggar, who tried to obtain pos¬ 
session of everything the mission had, and who, there 
is a fear, had he not been restrained by his stepfather, 
would not have hesitated to obtain his end by force. 
He was moreover, as has been already shown, a rela¬ 
tion, on his father’s side, of the Angdu Eorung Jung- 
pen, and it was a source of satisfaction to the mission 
to know that he exercised no real authority at Paro. 
Mr. Eden remained there but one day, and made an 
attempt to procure the release of some Bengalees 
who claimed British protection. The old Penlow, 
however, friendly as he was in other respects, would 
not hear of this being done. 

The mission left Paro on the 2nd of April; and, 
just as it was starting, a passport for it arrived from 
the Council at Poonakha. After leaving Paro the 
only difficulty encountered was the re-crossing of the 
Taigonlah Pass, where the snow was still four or five 
feet deep, and the lower stratum having melted, the 
ponies and mules sank up to their girths. So great 
was the difficulty in getting them through, that some 
had to be left behind ; including two old mules that 
the Paro Penlow had presented to Mr. Eden. 
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On the way throtxgh the Taigonlah Pass, a mes¬ 
senger arrived from the Pare Penlow to inform the 
mission that hostilities had recommenced agaiilst the 
existing Government, and that an engagement had 
already taken place between the ex Deb and the Tas- 
sishujimg Jungpen. At Dhalimkote farther news was 
obtained of its progress and of the plan of operations, 
which were stated to be the following—The Jnngpen 
of Byagur, a subordinate of the Tongso Penlow’s, was 
to seize on that official’s fort (Tongso) during his 
absence, and exclude him from it, while the ministers 
combined with the Paro Penlow to exclude him from 
the Council, and eject his son-in-law from the fort of 
Tassishujung. The Tongso Penlow again was said 
to have a plan of his own, which was to resign the 
Penlowship in favour of his brother, and turn out the 
Deb he had lately appointed, and assume the office 
himself. 

The mission reached Darjeeling in thirteen mairches 
from Paro, without meeting with any farther mis¬ 
haps than those which have been mentioned. 
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CHAPTER vn. 

Hemarks on Mr. Eden’s Mission—Question of the Propriety of sending 
it—Daijeeling nnsuited as a Starting-place—Objections to abandon¬ 
ing the Escort—Also to pushing on in the face of continued Dis- 
coiiragement — Management of Negotiations at Poonakha—Signing 
under Compulsion justified—Measures against Bhotan proposed by 
Mr. Eden on his Return—Steps adopted by the Grovemment of India 
—A Bhotanese Dispatch addressed to Cheeboo Dama—Note referring 
to Remark therein—Proclamation annexing the Dooars and a Portion 
of the Hill Territory of Bhotan—^Detail of the Force assembled to 
carry it out. 


With tlie return of Mr. Eden’s mission to British, 
territory our friendly relations with Bhotan ceased, 
and, as might be expected under the circumstances, 
the policy adopted by the Envoy became the subject 
of much controversy, and for the most part of acri¬ 
monious comment: the British name being alleged 
by some to have suffered a degradation at his hands, 
such as it never previously had been subjected to in 
the East. In collating the sketch of British inter- 
coiu'se wdth Bhotan, which has just been brought to a 
conclusion, my endeavour has been to divest it of a 
polemical character by avoiding, as much as possible, 
the introduction of observations of my own—^holding 
however the opinion that there is much to justify 
that portion of Mr. Eden’s proceedings against which 
censure has been chiefly directed; namely, his allow¬ 
ing himself to be coerced into signing the document 
making over to Bhotan British territoiy. A few 
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remarks on the subject of the mission generallj maj 
not be out of place. 

With the reswmA given—^partly in the body of the 
work, partly in Appendix B—of our diplomatic in¬ 
tercourse with Bhotan fresh in my recollection, I find 
it difficult to avoid the conclusion that it was a 
mistake ever thinking of sending a mission into the 
country, or entertaining the idea, that in the event of 
its apparent success any treaty obligaticms entered 
into by the Bhotanese either wotild or could be re¬ 
spected ; it seeming to me as if the determination to 
send an Envoy to the Court of Bhotan had been 
arrived at without a sufficiently careftil study of the 
political state of the country—^though data, having 
reference to the chaotic condition of the Government, 
amply sufficient for forming a judgment on, as well 
as considerable local facilities for procuring additional 
information, appear to have been available—also, that 
if our police and military establishments on the fron¬ 
tier were unequal to the protection of the natives 
under our rule, action and not diplomacy was the 
course which the antecedents of the Bhotanese should 
have indicated as the only one to be adopted in deal¬ 
ing with them:—-a people unruly and semicivilised, 
towards whom our intercourse had been marked for 
many years by a degree of forbearance, which can 
hardly be said to be our custom to extend to Orientals 
generally. 

That Bhotan was not ir? a state suited either to re¬ 
ceive or to benefit by a diplomatic mission, facts have 
been sufficiently demonstrative; and, while therefore, 
the mission originated in an erroneous conception of 
the power and responsibility of the nominal heads of 
the central Government of the country—erroneous 
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conceptions seem to me, for the most part, to have 
characterised its progress. The first error, in my 
opinion, committed after the mission had been deter¬ 
mined on, was the selection of Daijeeling as the 
starting-place, owin^ to the extremely steep and 
mountainous nature of the country that had to be 
traversed before reaching Dhalimkote—a mountain 
march in fact extending over nearly seventy miles of 
about as bad road for travelling on, especially with an 
extensive baggage train, as perhaps is to be found in 
the world. Whereas, had Julpigorie, our frontier 
station on the plains, due south of Dhalimkote, and 
only forty miles distant from it, been made the start¬ 
ing-point from British territory, the whole of the 
transport of the mission might ha ve been conveyed on 
pack animals over thirty-two miles of perfectly level 
country, intersected by a few narrow and shallow 
streams admitting of being easily crossed, to the foot 
of the hills, and from thence by a very gradual ascent 
a'nd moderatel}^ good pathway, to the valley of Am- 
biok immediately underaeath the fort of Dhalimkote. 
The mission once established ai this place, and with 
ea sy communication with its base of operations, would 
have been more favourably situated in reference to 
procuring the necessary ti*an sport., and preserving its 
entirety than was the case, airiving as it did from 
Darjeeling with coolies over-loaded, worn-out, dis¬ 
contented, and endeavouring to escape. This a,i-range- 
ment, as already mentioned, was made under the sup¬ 
position that the mission would be able at Daijeeling 
to get the necessary means of transport for the whole 
journey, and thus be so far independent of the Bhotan 
Government. That this however would be an easy 
matter at Daijeeling, where labour of the nature in 
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question is both scarce and valuable, must have been 
a conclusion arrived at somewhat hurriedly, and with¬ 
out due calculation of the difficulties likely to be 
encountered in getting' several hundred men to enter 
a country they view with disfavour, and isolate them¬ 
selves from their homes and their families for an 
indefinite period, especially from a place where em¬ 
ployment more congenial to their tast«is than that 
required by the mission, was both easily procured 
and well remunerated. I liave a, strong suspicion, 
that, if the facts connected with tlie manner in which 
the coolies were collected at Darjeelirig, tluongh whose 
aid the mission was oi'iginal]y able to start, were 
known—it would be f<>i;uid that a degree of cof'rcion, 
bearing a close approximation to tem]>nri>r3 slavery , 
had to Ix! emidoyed bef ore tbe missicai baggagi^ was 
got to the banks of the Tcesta—else why should the 
coolies have (‘omin ‘need to run a way in co?)siderable 
numbers before even they had quitted. Jlritisli ter¬ 
ritory? Tiie start ing from .Inlpig-erie for Dhalimkote 
need not ba,v'<' inf oT'fei't.'d with the ]>roeuring from Dar¬ 
jeeling of sncli coolie transport, as miglii liave been 
voluntarily availaT)le, and tlms the dis(«rga,riisation of 
the mission train, which co.mmeTua“d from its very 
starling, would pridvably have been avert,ed. 

'Ml-. Eden appears in some measure to have foreseen 
the troubles in store for the mission, and at one time 
to ha ve doubts about the expediency of g-oing on ; 
iiiasmmd! as, it will be rememlxued he placed the 
state of matters before the Indian Government in the 
end of Novemb<?r at Da.rjeeling, and in reply was told 
that the political state of Bliotan at the time did not 
appear to the Governor-General (Sir William Dennison 
officiating^), to contra-indicate the advance of •the mis- 
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sion, leaving' him, consequently, no option hut to go 
on. At Dhalimkote again in January, he made a 
second representation of his position, and of the dif¬ 
ficulties which surrounded him, and was told that the 
Oovernor-General (Sir JohnLiawrence), ‘‘ did nOt think 
the state of affairs unfavourable to a successful issue ” 
of the mission. Here again but little option was left 
Mr. Eden, but to make the best of the means at his dis¬ 
posal, and prosecute liis journey onwards, even at the 
sacrifice he had to make of half his escort, and a portion 
of his baggage. On reaching Sipchoo however, and 
finding that he ha,d no means of replacing the large 
number of coolies who there left liim, it apj)ears to 
me that in j^lace of aljanch^ning nearly all his escort 
and baggage, he ought to have 3na,dt? a third reference 
to the GovernmeTit of India befoni taking that step; 
seeing that from want of trauspoit, it had become im¬ 
possible for him to give eflect to wliat the Government 
had detailed was essentially necessary should be the 
chara,cteristic of the mission on it-s coming in contact 
with the Bhotauese authorities ; namely—“ that the 
mission should be organised on a. scale calepilated to 
impress the Co\irt with the imj)ortance which the 
British Government attaches to tlie establishment of 
clear and decisive relations with the Government of 
Bootan, and the adoption of some means whereby the 
present unsatisfactory state of aff'airs on the frontier 
may be put a stop to, and the mutual rendition of per¬ 
sons charged with the commission of heinous crimes 
may be secured.” * Hence it was that Mr. Eden’s 
mission was organised on so large a scale, and with a 
military escort so much in excess of what previous 

•* Communication from the Dieutenant-Governor of Bcogal to the 
Government of India, dated 11th October, 1862. 

X 2 
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diplomatic experience of the country had shown to be 
actually necessary. The opinion expressed by the 
liieutenant G-ovemor of Bengal, and acted on by the 
Supreme Government of India, would seem to have 
been fully endorsed by Sir John Lawrence, whose 
responsibility as Governor-General commenced on the 
12th January 1864; as‘he states in a dispatch to the 
Secretary of State for India, dated Ist June 1864, 
having reference to the failure of the mission, “ wath 
such a people as the Bhootanese, if an envoy were to 
go at all into the country, he should have moved 
with such a force as to have commanded respect”— 
an expression of opinion unequivocally conveying dis¬ 
approval of the manner in which the escoi’t was 
wholesale abandoned, and rendering it the more 
likely that had a third reference been made, autho¬ 
rity to proceed would have been withheld, and either 
the withdrawal of the mission from the country 
ordered, or its halt at Sipchoo until such time as it 
could move xmder circumstances more commanding, 
and better calculated to give effect to the object in 
view. 

Prom the period of the mission’s leaving Sipchoo 
until its arrival at Poonakha, Mr. Eden’s policy 
appears to me to have been somewhat headstrong 
and not over consistent: his narrative containing re¬ 
peated expressions of readiness to go back if only 
sure that he was not to be welcome at head-quarters, 
and yet, notwithstanding constant proof that such was 
the case, steadily pushing on in the face of the great¬ 
est physical obstacles, and at times when due con¬ 
sideration for the condition of his means of transport, 
ought to hare indicated rest as most desirable. In 
fact the idea of making a treaty would seem to have 
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become a sort of igwisfatuus alluring him on to Poo- 
nakha, though from a very early period it must or 
ought to have been evident to him—^who, from his 
local position, was so much better able to judge of 
the matter than any one connected with the Govem- 
vernment of India—that no possible good could come 
from any negotiations entered into under such a con¬ 
dition of misrule as Bliotan was then labouring under. 
It would have been well then, if the moral courage 
which Mr. Eden displayed at Poonakha in extricating 
himself from the trap into which the moral ‘ Jack o’ 
lantern ’ had led him, had been exercised at an 
earlier period after leaving Ehalimkote—if only to 
the extent of halting and communicating with Cal¬ 
cutta—the probable result of such a reference, may 
be inferred from the following extmct from a letter 
addressed h) Mr. Eden by the Gr)vemment of India 
dated 18th July 1864—“ His Excellency in Council 
is of opinion that it would have been well had you 
given up yoiu* mission, particularly after your arrival 
at Paro. It was clear at the outset that the Bhootanese 
had no intention of receiving you. They did much 
to deter you from marching forw'ard, almost from the 
very first, and the behaviour of even the Paro Pillo 
(Penlow), was anything but encouraging and friendly. 
But, having once determined to press on and reach 
the capital of Bhootan, your conduct was as resolute, 
and dignified as under the trying circumstances in 
which you were placed it probably could be ; and in 
regard to the proposed treaty, though it would under 
the circumstances have been more judicious to have 
had no allusion to Articles YIII. and IX.,* his Ex- 

* The articles relating to the residence of a British Envoy at the 
seat of government in Bhotan, and to free trade and commercial inter¬ 
course between the countries. 
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cellency in Council does not think that in any case 
yonr treatment would have been diiierent.” "WTiile 
thus judging after the fact, and freely commenting 
on the course adopted by Mr. Eden in pushing on to 
Poonakha, it is but fair to recollect that the primary 
responsibility of the untoward advance into Bhotan 
rests not with Mr. Eden, but with the supreme Go¬ 
vernment at Calcutta: the rtijdy to two represen¬ 
tations of the difficulties attending the progress and 
prospects of the mission having been instructions to 
go on. Mr. Eden’s position, therefore, it must be 
admitted, became one of undoubted difficulty and 
embarrassment, and certainly not favoxuable to inde¬ 
pendent action based on clear views of circumstances 
as at the time existing. 

With reference to the career of tlie mission at 
Poonakha, it appears to me that after the manner in 
which Mr. Eden was treated immediately after his 
arrival at that place, by having two British subjects 
removed from his camp by subterfuge, and their 
return refused by the Tongso Penlow, he was wrong 
in opening negotiations as he did, in place of giving 
the Bhotanese Government the alternative of surren¬ 
dering them, or of abiding by the consequences of the 
mission at once departing, consequent on an act of 
unfriendship. Convinced as Mr. Eden must have been 
long before he reached Poonakha, that the Tongso 
Penlow was in reality the Government for the time 
being, what possible good could be expected from 
entering into negotiations—one of the chief objects 
to be attained by which being the giving up of all 
British subjects held in bondage by the Bhotanese, 
when they were thus openly taken from imder the 
protection of the British Envoy himself, and their 
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surrender openly reftised ? A second error, I tMnk, 
was committed by Mr. Eden in not adhering' to the 
resolve he made on consenting to defer his departure 
after the second interview with the Council; namely, 
that the Tongso Penlow was not to be present on any 
future occasion of his meeting the Council. This was 
the proviso on which negotiations were resumed, and 
yet at the very next interview it was set at naught; 
the Tongso Penlow not only being present, but the 
Presidency of the Council assumed by him, appa¬ 
rently without remonstrance by Mr. Eden, who con¬ 
tinued discussing the terms of the treaty, in place 
of insisting on the resolution he had made being 
adhered to—had this been done, it is probable that 
the insulting consequences which followed would have 
been avoided, and likewise also the Dooar war ; as it 
is by no means unlikely that the Tongso Penlow, from 
finding the British Envoy thus pliant on one point 
that he had apparently determined to resist, may have 
conceived the idea of making him equally pliant on 
other matters, regarding which, he was desirous that 
his acqtdescence—willing or vmwilling—shoixld be 
obtained. 

With reference to that portion of Mr. Eden’s pro¬ 
ceedings upon which public censure has more severely 
fallen ; namely, his purchasing the safe retreat of his 
mission by conforming to terms incompatible with 
the national honour, the course pursued by him ad¬ 
mits not only of the fullest justification, but calls for 
commendation, characterised as it was by a praise¬ 
worthy anxiety to safely withdraw from a position 
of questionable security those entrusted to his charge 
—disregardless as to whether the means by which it 
was effected might or might not be fatal to his own 
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official reputation. Mr. Eden sufficiently "warned the 
Tongso Penlow of the worthlessness of the document 
he was exacting, and there can be no reasonable 
doubt, that the course Mr. Eden adapted was in ac¬ 
cordance "with both the dictates of common sense 
and discretion, and at the same time the one least 
calculated to embarrass his Government. With Such 
a people as the Bhotanese, and especially "with such 
a representative Government a,s that presided over 
by the Tongso Penlow and his ministers, utterly un¬ 
acquainted with international intercourse and diplo¬ 
matic obligation, it wo'uld seem to have been a matter 
of very little consequence what means were resorted 
to, provided they were successful, for the purpose of 
getting a mxmber of British subjects oxit of a doubt¬ 
ful position, that it is clear they ought never to have 
been placed in. However much the soundness of 
the judgment which dictated the pushing on from 
Sipchoo, or the manner in which it was done may be 
open to qtiestion, there can be no doubt about the 
energy and courage which were displayed in carrying 
it out, and in surmounting the many difficulties, 
physical and moral, which had to be encountered after 
leaving that place, and in bringing these remarks to 
a conclusion, I cannot do so more appositely than 
by quoting the following observations, having refe¬ 
rence to the signing under compulsion, from an 
article which appeared in the Calcutta Review, on 
Mr. Eden’s mission, shortly after its return. “ The 
treaty "was signed, with the words ‘ under compul¬ 
sion’ attached to the signature, and it is needless to 
point out that a treaty obtained in such circum¬ 
stances, signed by an envoy having no authority to 
agree to such terms, and unratified by the Govern- 
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ment, is no more than waste paper.The Indian 

Government, therefore, are in no way embarrassed 
by their envoy having had to sign such a treaty, and 
on the other hand they have learnt what is the real 
nature of the Bhootan Government, and how utterly 
futile it is to attempt to treat with them, according 
to the forms used amongst civilised nations, or to 
suppose that any treaty which they may enter into 
will bind them. By the course which Mr. Eden 
adopted, agreeing, that is to say, to sign the treaty, 
and signing it under compulsion, he has succeeded 
in obtaining the two objects, which wt; have pointed 
out, the circumstances of the mission rendered of 
paramount importance. He succeeded in bringing 
back his whole party safely to Darjeeling, and the 
Government are now in all respects in an infinitely 
better position for dealing with the Bhootan Govern¬ 
ment than they were before. Tlrey know that the 
Bhootan Government are responsible for, and cog¬ 
nisant of, the continually recurring aggressions on 
our territory, and the captivity of our subjects ; they 
know that to expect redress or compensation from 
such a Government is futile, that they despise our 
forbearance, and regard our leniency as weakness, 
that our rights must be maintained by force and not 
by threats, and that anything like friendly intercourse 
with the disintegrated concourse of robbers that forms 
the Grovernment of Bhootan is utterly out of the 
question. To Mr. Eden, of all men, such a proceed¬ 
ing as signing a treaty the provisions of which wotild 
be disgraceful, were they not so utterly absurd, must 
have been most repulsive. It is repugnant to the 
ordinary instinct of British courage to do anything 
under compulsion, and a thousand times over must 
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it be repugnant, when the compulsion is applied by 
a set of contemptible barbarians, and the thing to 
be done is jper se in any way discreditable. That 
Mr. Eden did nevertheless keep this natural feeling 
of repugnance, and his regard for his own personal 
reputation (for he must have foreseen the kind of 
criticism to which he would be exposed), subordinate 
to his duty to his Government, and to his care for 
the other members of the mission ; that he preferred 
to act according to the dictates of prudence and 
sagacity, rather than those of pride and passion, en¬ 
titles him, we consider, to our highest respect, and 
to the gratitude and support of Government- He 
avoided rashness in a position where instinct and 
temper and habits of thought must all have prompted 
him to act rashly, because he saw that a single rash 
step would be fatal, not only to himself, but to those 
who were under his guidance ; and in his signing 
the treaty when he did, no less than in advancing in 
the first instance in the face of all the obstacles 
which the cunning of a barbarian Government had 
placed in his way, we consider that he displayed the 
truest and highest species of courage, in that he 
manfully did his duty by the Government which had 
employed him, regardless alike of personal danger 
and personal reputation.” If not to the full extent, 
with the general tenor at least, of these remarks, I 
think most people who take a moderate and unpreju¬ 
diced view of the afiair will be inclined to concur. 
Others no doubt will dissent, and hold to the opinion 
that has been pretty freely expressed ; to the effect 
that Mr. Eden should have hazai’ded any amount of 
physical inconvenience rather than have appended 
his signature to a document containing terms which 
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were discreditable. Had Mr. Eden only bad himself 
to think of, the probabilities are, that an instinctive 
sense of national honour and pride would have indi¬ 
cated that as the course for him to follow, but with 
the interest of between two and three hundred people 
in a measure depending upon him, the moral courage 
he displayed in adopting the course he did, entitles 
him to the fullest measure of praise. 

On the 21st of April, immediately after his return 
to Haijeeling, Mr. Eden addressed a communication 
to the Government, confined chiefly to a detailed 
narrative of events at Poonakha, and the substance 
of which document has been placed before- the reader 
in the preceding chapter. This communication was 
followed by a lengthy memorandum dated the 7th of 
May, containing Mr. Eden’s views with reference to 
the adoption of the means best calculated to secure 
the frontier from further Bhotanese aggression. The 
following was the choice of measures he proposed— 

“ 1st. The permanent occui>ation of the whole coun¬ 
try. 

“ 2nd. The temporary occupation of the country, 
to be followed by the withdrawal of the occupying 
force after destroying all the forts and letting the 
people see and feel our power to reach them at any 
future time. 

3rd. The permanent annexation of that tract at 
the foot of the hills called the Dooars and Jelpesh, 
which formerly and natmn,lly belonged to Bengal, 
but which was partly wrested from the Mahomedan 
Rulers of Bengal, and partly ceded by us at the end 
of last century.” 

In the event of the latter proposition being adopted, 
Mr. Eden pointed out that on the lowest range of the 
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Bhotan Hills, at elevations from 2,000 to 3,500 feet 
above the Dooars, there existed a regular series of 
small foirts in vvhicli the Bhotanese officers resided 
who had charge over the Dooars, and that it would 
be necessaiy to take possession of them and occupy 
them ; incorporate the hill territx)ry, in fact, in which 
they are, with the Dooars, and make it the frontier. 
He also strongly recommended the annexation of the 
portion of Bhotan between Darjeeling and Dhalim- 
kote ; on the grounds that if this mountain tract re¬ 
mained in the hands of the Bhotanese after tlie occupa¬ 
tion of the Dooars, the Sikim and Darjeeling frorrtiers 
would be constantly exposed to raids. 

Tire Government of India, however, was inclined 
to act more lenientlv towards the Bhotanese, and in 
the first instance it was determined only to per¬ 
manently annex Ambaree Fallacottah, and withhold 
for the future the annual compensation for the Assam 
Dooars—these measures being as a j)unishment for 
the insult offered the British Envoy. At the same 
time, however, a demand was made to the Bhotan 
Government, requiring the surrender of all British 
and Cooch Behar subjects held in captivity, failing 
which, the annexation of the Bengal Dooars was 
determined on, as well as the adjoining hill territory- 
proposed by Mr. Eden. A certain time was given the 
Bhotanese to comply with this demand, they failed 
to do so, and preparations were immediately made 
for giving effect to the measures just mentioned; 
which necessitated the advance of the Brutish frontier 
for a depth varying from twenty to forty miles, 
throughout a length of one hundred and eighty- 
miles—the most western position in the hills to be 
occupied being Dhalimkote and the most eastern one 
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Dewangiri—the intermediate ones from west to east 
being Chamoorchee, Balia, Buxa (Passakha) and 
Bishensing j the level ground at the foot of this line 
of hill posts being the eleven Bengal Dooai’s, and 
five out of the seven Assam ones, namely those in 
the Kamroop District, situated between the Monass 
and the Bor Rivers^ 

For the annexation of this territory a force in 
round numbers amounting to 10,000 men was col¬ 
lected on the Bengal, Gooch Behar and Assam fron¬ 
tiers, and divided into four columns ; so as to advance 
from four different points and act independently. 

The Bhotan Government hearing that preparations 
for hostilities were in course of being made, addressed 
a letter to Cheeboo Lama, through the Jungpen of 
Dhalimkote, a curious production of which the follow¬ 
ing is a translation —“ The Bi'itish say you were 
interpreter to the mission, we do not know what you 
said and Eden did not know what we said, but you 
know whether the treaty was not agreed to. "We 
used no force, if we had, it should have been men¬ 
tioned at the time, and you should not have after¬ 
wards allowed Eden on his return to deceive the 
Governor-General and lead him to write to the 
Dhurma Raja that we had used violence. Our 
Bhotan custom is this, that an answer once given 
is given, and a bargain made is made, so we did not 
tell the Deb Raja of this. If the treaty made last year 
is not allowed, if another right dealing person will 
come, or if a representative is wanted from hence, 
write so, therefore we have sent this order to you, 
but if an attack made upon us is right or wrong, re¬ 
collect that you are responsible as the go-between. 
We cannot make restitution of anything now. The 
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Ibfir oavtatcy ii tixuiBefiiilij dboy aad m «imsy «o«iA 
ia«4ittat; vrhen ^tlte edakaieAB is less sesid §&r oae. 
IXIlie case as xegaiids rtMmry and is as fsSkmBz 
Xa tl>a CSoodi B^aatr t^ritc^ and ours, the firaHs ane 
aquil-'-^besides the Eagiish Goyenuneat has taJcNi 
seyenTalooksof the I>aiigsi Terad (^e Aesam Booars), 
and the rent of Ambaree FaHaCottah has hem 
held &>r some years. These are causes for our dedar- 
iug war, instead of which tihe British Goyeimncient 
are doing it. Make them do right. If we can with¬ 
stand ihem we will, if not we will remain passiye. 
Now you are the originator of confusion, you are a 
Bikimese and we shall haye something to say to you; 
remember this and say it to the English Authorities. 
W^ell, if there is no coixfusion between the British 
and the Dhunna Raja, there will be nothing to say 
between us. If you do make mischief it will not 
harm us. Having considered all this, send your 
answer through the Jungpen of Dhalimkote.” Many 
no doubt will recognise the resemblance in tone which 
this commxmication bears to documents which have 
at times emanated from the Chinese, under circum¬ 
stances somewhat analogous. The remark about 
faults being equal on both sides as regards aggres¬ 
sions against property, has very likely a fair amount 
of truth in it—at least siich is my opinion, inasmuch 
as in compiling the nairative (contained chiefly in 
Appendix B) of the train of events which gradually 
brought matters to a climax, I formed the convic¬ 
tion that in the official sources from which my in- 
fbrmation was obtained, but one side of the case was 
prominently shown, and that as * eveiy medal has its 
reyerse,’ so, in all probability, had the Bhotanese a 
stoicy of oomplaint also. Sevmnl occurrences which 
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to ^be doenufia^ ve&axin^ to 
lOUr troo^laB BtbOtaa, teiul to i&iraM' tlio Inxpcroi^ 
ii<»& tM a let^s of xaldB aasd ooimter>-xai;^ Ibave 
l>aem goto^ on itxt many years—^-tibe state of matters, 
in &ct, <m the north-eastern irontietr, having beeh 
somewliat stmilar to that which was lor so long oha- 
racteristio 6f the English and Scotch borders.* 

^ Notidt^otttiftdiiig all that has been vritten against the Bhotanese^ 
mmb gironnd# sadst for enteftaining the belief that at one time they W€*«s 
tiot so bad as it has become the cnstom of late to represent them, as well 
also as to give rise to a suspicion that defects of government on our part 
on the frontier may have had something to do with the insecurity to pco^ 
perty and person which seems to havn existed there for such a length 
of time. A coarespondent of the ** Calcutta Englishman ** newspai)er, 
writing from Darjeeling in the end of September 1804, in the course of 
some remarks expressive of the local opinion that mismanagement had 
brought about the necessity for military operations, stated—“ In former 
years when the Bhooteahs were on friendly terms with our Government, 
they brought their ponies, musk, wax, dogs, &c to Ilungpore. Our 
Government to encourage the trade, proiided suitable accommodation 
for these traders. Before however the Bhooteahs could bring their 
goods into our territory, they had to apply for a pass and Chuprassies 
(office messengers) were sent to accompany them^ This they looked 
upon as degrading, let alone expensive, and once took the following 
humorous revenge. The then judge of Kungpore, Mr N. Smith, and 
Dr. Morton simultaneously made a visit to Bhootan. The Doctor, a 
great favourite with the Bhooteahs, went on invitation ; the judge under 
the idea that his position gave him free entry into a country, m hose in¬ 
habitants, however, had not the same privilege of entering ours, went 
in without any notice to the Bhootan Government. The Doctor went oflf 
with his guides into the interior. The judge and his party pitched 
their tents in the Bhootan territory and went out Shooting. One morn¬ 
ing the Bhootealis came down during the Judge’s absence, and finished 
his breakfast, leaving their respects and a message for the Judge, say¬ 
ing that they found his cookery very good, that they would come down 
daily and partake of his meals. It was true they said, they were not 
invited by his Honour the judge, neither was the Judge invited by them 
to come into their district. This summaiy style of proceeding not 
suiting the Judge's views, the tents were immediately struck, and he 
and his party left Bhootan. On their arrival at Bnngpore, ‘ the gross 
indignities ’ they had sujQTered from the Bhooteahs was made a very 
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Early in November 1864, iihe military preparations 
for the annexation of the Bengal Dooars and capture 
of the forts in the lower range of hills being com¬ 
pleted, the following proclamation was issued by the 
Governor-General as the preliminary to the com¬ 
mencement of hostilities. 

“Fort William, the 12th November 1864. Pro¬ 
clamation. For many years past outrages have been 
committed by subjects of the Bootan Government 
within British Territory, and the territories of the 
Rajahs of Sikhim and Cooch Behar. In these out¬ 
rages property has been plundered and destroyed, 
lives have been taken, and many innocent persons 
have been carried into and are still held in captivity. 

“ The British Government, ever sincerely desirous 
of maintaining friendly relations with neighboring 


Bensational story, by the additional information that poor Br. Morton 
was cut off. A few weelcs after, one fine morning, tlie Doctor was seen 
cantering into the station on his little pony ‘Ginger/ looking as 
joidal and unconcc^rnt'd as possible.—‘ Hallo Morton, we thought you 
had be<*u killed, ns the Judge’s party was attacked/ ‘Killed/ said 
he, ‘ well, so I have been almost, but it was with kindness ; the more 
I grew in favour the greasier grew the bill of fare, and I should hare 
been stuffed to death had I not managed to get away.’ When, how¬ 
ever, Lord William Bontinck visited Dinagepore and Bungpore, for the 
Bake of economy he gave orders that no further allowance should be 
given to the headmen, and left the traders to find accommodation where 
and how they best could. The trade between Bhootan and Bungpore 
gradually fell off, and finally ceased altogether. Then Dr. Campbell, 
the superintendent of Darjeeling, established the Titalya fair, which 
was a great success while under his c<?ntrol. Titalya, however, was 
subsequently included within the Bungpore district, the fair then gradu« 
ally languished, and is now one in name only.’’ That there is reason for 
believing that the Bengalee subjects of the Bhotan Government-—in 
other words, the inhabitants of the Bengal Dooars have had well-founded 
grounds of complaint with reference to aggressions from within the 
British and Cooch Behar frontiers will be shown at a future page. 
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states, and especxallj mindful of the obligations im¬ 
posed on it by the treaty of 1774, has endeavoured 
from time to time by conciliatory remonstrance to 
induce the Government of Bootan to punish the 
perpetrators of these crimes, to restore the plimdered 
property, and to liberate the captives. But such 
remonstrances have never been successful, and even 
when followed by serious warning, have failed to 
produce any satisfactory result. The British Govern¬ 
ment has been frequently deceived by vague assur¬ 
ances and promises for the future, but no property 
has ever been restored, no captives liberated, no 
offender punished and the outrages have continued. 

“ In 1863 the GrOvCmment of India, being averse to 
the adoption of extreme measures for the protection 
of its subjects and dependent allies, despatched a 
special mission to the Bootan Court, charged with 
proposals of a conciliatoiy character, but instructed 
to demand the surrender of all captivesk the resto¬ 
ration of plundered property and security, for the 
future peace of the Frontier. 

“ This pacific overture was insolently rejected by 
the Government of Bootan. Not only were restitu¬ 
tion for the past and secmify for the future refused, 
but the British Envoy was insulted in open Dturbar, 
and compelled, as the only means of ensuring the 
safe return of the mission, to sign a document which 
the Government of India could only instantly re¬ 
pudiate. 

‘‘ For this insult the Governor-General in Council 
determined to withhold for ever the annual payments 
previously made to the Bootan Government on account 
of the Assam Dooars and Ambaree Fallacottah, which 
had long been in the occupation of the British Go- 

At 
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’veEtundent, and annex iihcMse districts permanently to 
Sritish Territory. At the same time still anxious to 
avoid an open mptore, the Governor-General in 
Oonndl addressed a letter to the Deb and Dhnrma 
Biyas, formally demanding that all captives de¬ 
tained in Bootan against their will should be released, 
and that all property carried off during the last five 
years should be restored. 

“ To this demand the Government of Bootan has 
returned an evasive reply, from which can be gathered 
no hope that the just requisitions of the Government 
of India, will ever be complied with, or that the 
security of the Frontier can be provided for other¬ 
wise *:ba.n by depriving the Government of Bootan 
and its subjects of the means and opportunity of 
fixture aggressions. 

“ The Governor-General in Coimcil has therefore 
reluctantly resolved to occupy permanently and aimex 
to British Territory the Bengal Dooars of Bootan, 
and so much of the Hill Territory, including the forts 
of Dallingkat, Passakha, and Dewangiri, as may be 
necessary to command the Passes, and to prevent 
hostile or predatory incursions of Bootanese into the 
Daijeeling District, or into the Plains below. A mili¬ 
tary force amply sufficient to occupy this tract and 
to overcome all resistance, has been assembled on the 
frontier, and will now proceed to carry out this resolve. 

“ All Chiefs, Zemindars, Munduls,* Ryots, and 
other inhabitants of the tract in question are hereby 
required to submit to the Authority of the British 
Gk)vemment, to remain quietly in their homes, and 
to render assistance to the British Troops and to the 

* In Hindoostanee mnndul ’’ means ** a headman of a village/* also 
an ** exciseman.’* 
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CommiBsioner wlio is charged with the administratioiL 
of the txact. Protectioii of life and property and a 
guarantee of all private rights is offered to those who 
do not resist, and strict justice will be done to all. 
The lands will be moderately assessed, and all oppres¬ 
sion and extortion will be absolutely prohibited. 

“ The future boundary between the Territories of 
the Queen of England and those of Bootan will be 
surveyed and marked off; and the Authority of the 
Grovemment of Bootan within this boundary will 
cease for ever. 

“ By Order of the Gk>vemor-General in Council.” 

The following was Lho original composition of the 
force assembled to give effect to this Proclamation 
and the places which formed the base of operations 
of the columns prior to crossing the frontier and 
marching through the Dooars to the forts in the 
hills—the command of the force, generally, being 
given to Brigadier-General Mulcaster, at the time 
commanding in Assam, who was to operate on the 
right—^the two columns on the left being under the 
command of Brigadier-General Dunsford, C.B., 

Right Column to start from Gowhatty against 
Dewangiri. 

Three Mountam Train guns of the Eurasian (half 
caste) Company of Artilleiy. 

One Squadron of the 5th Bengal Cavalry. 

The 43rd Assam Light Infantry. 

One Company of Sebundy Sappers and Miners. 

Three Companies of the 12th Regiment Bengal 
Native Infantry and the Assam local Artillerj% to 
occupy Gowhatty in support. 

Right Centre Column to march from Goalpara 
against Bishensing. 
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Huree Mountain Train Guns of the Eurasian Ck>m> 
j^anj of Artillery. 

One Squadron 5th Bengal Cavalry. 

Two Squadrons of the 14th Bengal Cavalry. 

One Company of Sebundy Sappers and Miners. 

A Wing of the 44th Regiment Native Infantry. 

A Wing of the 12th Regiment Bengal Native In¬ 
fantry. 

Two Companies of the 12th Bengal Native In¬ 
fantry to remain in support at Goalpara. 

Left Centre Golvmn to assemble at Gooch Behar, 
and march against Buxa and Balia. 

Three Armstrong Mountain Train Guns (5th Bat¬ 
tery, 25th Brigade Royal Artillery). 

Two eight-inch Mortars (6th Battery, 25th Brigade 
Royal Artillery). 

One Company of Sappers and Miners with three 
pontoon rafts for crossing rivers. 

The 2nd Regiment of Ghoorkas. 

A Wing of the 11th Native Infantry. 

Left Column to move from Julpigorie against 
BhalimTeote and Chamoorchee, 


Three Armstrong Mountain Train Gims (5-25 R.A.). 

Two eight inch mortars (6-25 R.A.) 

One Company of Sappers and Miners. 

A Wing of the 11th Regiment Bengal Native In¬ 
fantry. 

A Wing of the 18th Regiment Bengal Native In¬ 
fantry. 

The 30th Pnnjaub Infantry. 

Two Squadrons, 5th Bengal Cavalry. 

In addition to the force detailed above, a Reserve 
consisting of three companies of Her Majesty’s 48th 
and 80th Regiments, along with two companies of the 
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17tli NalaTB I]xGEui.tiy were placed at Daajeelixig. The 
three companies of the 48th were subseqtiently with¬ 
drawn, their place being taken by two ad^iaonal 
companies of the 80th. The only Enropeans with 
the columns were the artUleiymen on the left with 
the Armstrong gnns and mortars.'^ 

♦ The foDowing is a translation of the evasive reply referred to in 
the Proclamation, which was in the form of a letter addressed to the 
Governor-General of India by the Dhurma R^a—“May you always 
remain well, and may God protect your power and authority. On the 
21st Strabun (tTuly) I received your letter, sent through the Jungpen of 
Dhalimkote, in which it is written that my subjects have committed 
robberies and other outrages on British subjects, and that you sent 
Mr. Eden to me to inquire into these matters. When Mr. Eden came 
to my court I was then only newly appointed Dhurma Raja ; when he 
arrived I told my Council, 'See, these gentlemen have come a long 
journey, and are tired, therefore try and receive them well and do all 
they want.’ After Mr. Eden had rested I met him and asked him for 
what purpose he had come, and he answered—‘I have come to inquire 
into robberies and other outrages committed by your people on British 
subjects.*’ Regarding this I have given orders. You write that you 
have seized the revenue of the Assam Dooars and of Ambaree Ealla- 
cottah, and that you will not give it? back unless I comply with your 
demands. You say that the Tongso Penlow has shown violence to 
Mr. Eden; this is true, but the Tongso Penlow has gone away to his 
country. To settle all, if this you wish, to send some officials again to 
me I can’t object; but this will give them much trouble; if they come 
all this will be settled before them, and I will explain everything to 
them, and they will know the truth. If the officials do not come I 
will, if you want to inquire into the matter, send my secretaries in the 
winter season to any place where you may wish them to go, and then 
you can decide what is wrong and what is right, and do what is 
proper: do not send the officials or write on this matter to the other 
side (the Tongsow Penlow’s residence). The Bhotan country belongs of 
old to the Dhurma Raja, and you may pay the revenue which you have 
seized or not as you please. You are master to give or not to give. 
Always write to me about your health.** A reference to what Mr. IMen 
says of the Dhurma Raja, on the occasion of his seeing him atPoonakha, 
will show how improbable it is that he had anything whatever to do 
with the above communication, though it ostensibly emanated &om him. 
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Commenoetaent of the Dooar War—Stockades of Mjnagoorie and Dha- 
monee taken possession of—Advance of the Left Column from Julpi-^ 
gorie — I^ogress through the Dooars — Arrival at Dhalimkote — 
CoznmTmication with the Jungpen—Attack on the Fort—Catastrophe 
connected therewith — Capture of Dhalimkote—Bemarks thereon— 
Occupation of Dhumsong—^Proclamation by the Dhurma Baja—The 
left Column descends to the Plains—Be-enters the Hills and captures 
Chamoorchee—Letter from the Deb Beg a—Operations by the Left 
Centre Column—Capture of Buxa and Balia. 

Bt the end of November 1864, all the preparations 
were completed, and the force was ready to take the 
field. The original intention was that the font 
columns should advance simultaneously. This, how¬ 
ever, was not carried out; the movements of the right 
column being delayed some days, and the advance 
of the right centre column, some weeks, beyond 
the date that the colxmins on the left commenced 
operations. This delay was caused partly by some 
transport difficulties at Gowhatty—^partly by Briga¬ 
dier-General Mulcaster having ordered the right cen¬ 
tre column, commanded by Colonel Bichardson, C.B., 
of the 44th Native Infantry, to defer entering the bifia 
tmtil he had seen the work assigned to the right 
column completed at Dewangiri, and could himself 
join Colonel Richardson’s force. 

The annexation of the Dooars therefore was com¬ 
menced by the two columns on the left, assembled at 
Julpigorie and Cooch Behar, under Brigadier-General 
Dunsford, C.B., who accompanied the left column. 
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while Cblonel Watson obnmianded the left oentro 
one. In describing the operations, I com- 

menoe with the moyementa of General Ihinsfixrd*8 
force; the dnty to be performed by which, was to 
capture the stockades of Mjnagoorie and Dhamonee, 
situated near the Teesta, a few miles fix>m Julpigorie, 
and then march across the Dooars into the bills, and 
take the fort of DhaUmkote. On this being done, the 
force was to return to the Dooars, and march along 
the foot of the hiUs in an easterly direction for about 
thirty miles, then re-enter the bills and seccre the 
Chamoorchee Pass, and the Dooars in connexion 
with it. 

On the 28th of November, an advanced party con¬ 
sisting of a detachment of the Royal Artillery, with 
two mortars, and detachments of Native Cavalry and 
Infantry, under the command of Major Gor^h, V.C., 
of the 5th Bengal Cavalry, accompanied also by a de¬ 
tachment of the Bengal Native Police Battalion un¬ 
der Major Pughe, crossed the Teesta. nea.r Julpigorie, 
and marched to Bakalee, in the vicinitv of which a 
small Bhotan outpost, called Gk>palgunge, was taken 
without resistance, by a few men of the police who 
had been sent ahead. The following morning at day¬ 
break, the party marched to Mynagoorie. The stock¬ 
ade was empty, and exhibited no signs of any prepara¬ 
tions having been made for resistance. The principal 
people of the village, which is one of some extent, 
waited on the Civil officer accompanying the party, 
and made their submission, the peasantry continuing 
at their agricultural operations with apparent confi¬ 
dence. The Proclamation was read and explained to 
the inhabitants—a few days prior to this however 
copies of it and invitations to tender submission had 
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been, sent to the Bbotan officials as ffir as Bbalimkote, 
and replies of a submissive nature bad been received 
from those at Mjnagoorie and Dbamonee. On tbe 
30tb November, Major Gougb and bis party proceeded 
to tbe latter place by a circuitous patb, tbrougb a 
bigblj oultivs.ted country, tbe inbabitants continuing 
their occupations undisturbed. Tbe Dbamonee stock¬ 
ade, a small one at tbe junction of tbe Durlab River 
witb tbe Teesta, bad been abandoned two nigbts pre¬ 
viously. Hereabouts no villages were seen, tbe pea¬ 
santry being scattered about in detached buts. Tbey 
came in however to the neighbourhood of tbe stock¬ 
ade, and attended their weekly market as usual. 

On the 1st of December, a bridge of boats having 
been completed across tbe Teesta at Pabarpore six 
miles to the north of Julpigorie, and nearly opposite 
Dbamonee, the column under Brigadier-General 
Dunsford marched from Julpigorie to that place, and 
crossed tbe Teesta, baiting for a day at Dbamonee to 
enable tbe commissariat stores to come up. 

On tbe 3rd of December, after a march of about 
three hours through a fine, level, open country, inter¬ 
spersed with patches of grass and jungle, the column 
reached Kyrantee, distant eight miles from Dbamonee. 
Tbe chief cultivation noticed was rice, mustard, to¬ 
bacco and hemp—indications were also seen of more 
extensive cultivation having formerly existed. On tbe 
4th, tbe column moved on, and a few miles beyond 
Kyrantee, got into a country covered with thick jun¬ 
gle, the march being through a level path in the 
thicket. In about four and a half hours after start¬ 
ing, the foot of the hills was reached, and the force 
encamped at the Chayle river, near the entrance to 
the Pass leading to Dhalimkote. On the 5th, the 
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GOtmtiy being found unsuited for caTalrj, that portion 
of the force was sent back, and the remainder of the 
column, consisting of the artillery, with Armstrong 
gims and mortars, the 30th Fimjaub In&ntiy, and a 
wing of the 18 th Native Infe,ntry, marched up the 
ascent to the valley of Ambiok, which was reached in 
four hours, the jungle being open and the path wider 
than on the previous day. The baggage and guns 
were conveyed on bullocks and elephants. 

The village of Ambiok was found to consist at this 
time of about half a dozen bamboo huts, situated at 
the base of a densely wooded hill, immediately below 
the fort of Dhalimkote. All the inhabitants, with the 
exception of a man and his wife, fled on the approach 
of the troops. On the arrival of the column, a native 
was sent up to the fort with a message to the Jung- 
pen, who sent down a Bengalee interpreter, in his 
employment, with a white scarf, as a mark of fiiend- 
ship, and intimating at the same time his intention 
to be pacific, and to submit to the directions of 
Lieutenant Colonel Haughton, the political agent 
accompanying the force. A written reply was sent 
him, referring him to the Proclamation he had re¬ 
ceived, and informing him that while possession would 
be taken of Dhalimkote and the Dooars attached to it, 
no injury would be done to either individuals or 
property, and that if the fort was quietly given up, 
all in it would be protected. The Jungpen was also 
requested to come down and conduct the troops up 
the steep ascent to the fort, the following morning at 
daybreak, but at the same time was told that in any 
case it would be taken possession of the next day. In 
the interval, however, the men in the fort were ob¬ 
served making hurried preparations for defence, by 
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zenumng tlie too& and -vroodwork firom the towers at 
the angles of the fort; the idea of resisting, ap- 
parentlj having onlj then occurred to the Jm^pen. 

Next morning at sunrise, a little boj brought the 
fbllowing evasive letter firom the Jungpen, in reply to 
the communication Colonel Haughton had addressed 
biTn the previous day—Whereas yotir letter of Mon¬ 
day (the 5th), with '^e Pottrachin (Proclamation) has 
been received by me, I have acquainted myself with 
its contents. You have written requesting me to go 
to you this morning; but there is a large military 
force with you; how then can I go in the midst of 
them to see you ? There is fear in my mind. If you 
are so inclined, come with three men to the road; I 
will also with three men go there and meet you and will 
inform you of everything ; all -will then be satisfac¬ 
torily arranged; or else you may vrrite to Cheeboo 
Lama at Daijeeling, and ask him to come. He knows 
everything. I Yrill then consult with him and explain 
all to you. All then will be well. I am not in any 
way against you. But if after all matters have been 
explained to you, you still persist, right or wrong, 
to come here, then you may do as you like. I am quite 
well, and hope you are the same.” A verbal answer 
was sent to this, informing the Jungpen that the force 
was about to advance and take possession of the fort. 

Shortly after the Jungpen’s messenger had left the 
camp, the troops commenced to ascend the hill, under 
the guidance of a native whose services had been pro¬ 
cured by showing him a bag of rupees and allowing 
him to help himself. In the meantime, however, a 
bypath, better suited for the purpose than the one the 
troops were taking, was discovered by Colonel Haugh¬ 
ton, and approved of by Goneral Dunsford. The mai-n 
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ooltmm, therefol«, retraced its steps and proceeded by 
it; this change inyolving a delay of about two hours. 
The Armstrong guns and eight inch mortarsremained 
at Ambiok, and fired vertically on the fort. On the 
leading portion of the column reaching a ridge about 
two hundred feet below the fort, a fire of stones and 
arrows opened upon it, also a few matchlock shots 
from Bhotanese concealed in the neighbouring jun¬ 
gle—the latter fire being replied to by the advanced 
guard, consisting chiefly of men of the 30th Pun- 
jaubees. A short distance in front a barricade had 
been erected on the ridge, which was taken by the 
Punjaubees without either difficxdty or opposition, and 
from thence they advanced to the foot of the ascent 
to the fort; here they were exposed to a volley of 
stones, thrown both by the hand and a catapult, also 
some arrows and matchlock shots, which killed two 
men and wounded several others. Here also Captain 
Macgregor * (the Brigade Major) and Lieutenant 

♦ This officer when a subaltern of Fane’s Horse, highly distinguished 
himself in the campaign of the Peiho in 1860. In a work by the writer 
of this narrative, styled The British Arms in the North of China and 
Japan,’' the following mention is made of him at the action of Sinho: 
—** While this was going on (the advance of the cavaliy brigade), 
Stirling’s battery having been unable to follow the cavalry through the 
heavy ground, had been left behind with an escort of thirty men of 
Fane’s Horse, nnder Hieutenant Macgregor, and just at the moment tliat 
the guns of the first division were heard on the left, a body of about 
seventy Tartars, to the surprise of every one, galloped from their front, 
and charging down on Stirling’s battery attempted to take the guns in 
fiank. The attack was so unexpected that Captain Stirling had but 
time to fire two rounds before the Tartars were within a hundred yards 
of the battery. There was no protection for the guns beyond the escort 
mentioned. Without a moment's hesitation Lieutenant Macgregor 
charged at the head of the Beiks and drove the Tartars hack, in doing 
which he was severely wounded, also several of his men, one of whom 
was killed.” 
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Louglijnaxi, of the 18th Native Infantry, were woun¬ 
ded, the former by a matchlock shot, the latter by an 
arrow. By this time two 6-| inch mortars had been 
got up the hill to tlie ridge underneath the fort, and 
were placed in position. The charge of powder con¬ 
tained in the made up cartridges being too great for 
so short a range, it was necessary to weigh out charges 
specially suited for it, and a barrel of gunpowder was 
opened for this pmpose. At the second round firom 
the mortars one of the shells burst at the muzzle and 
exploded the powder cask. Major Griffin, who was at 
the time weighing the charges out. Lieutenants An¬ 
derson and Waller of the Eoyal Artillery, and four 
gunners of the same corps, were killed by the explo¬ 
sion, while Lieutenant Collins of the Royal Engineers, 
and several artillerymen, were severely mutilated. 
The cause of the premature bursting of the shell is 
supposed to have been some defect in the fuze ; the 
result either of a crack in the woodwork or partial 
recession of the composition from the walls of the 
fuze, bringing the ignited composition prematurely in 
contact with the bursting charge in the shell. The 
supposition that there must have been want of caution 
displayed in exposing so large a quantity of powder to 
the risk of accidental ignition, is justified by the re¬ 
sults—the. more so, as the accident which led to it, 
though not a common occurrence, nevertheless is one 
that there must always be a risk of taking place, 
especially on active service in the Bast, where, from 
exposure to climate, fuzes are more likely to become 
defective.* Brigadier General Dunsford himself had 

* In December 1861 Lieutenant Colonel Tomkins and Lieutenant 
of the Royal Artillery, while superintending the arrangements 
for blowing up a house to arrest the progress of a Are in Hong Kong, 
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a narrow escape of being one of the victims of the 
explosion; having but a minute ol* two before it oc¬ 
curred left Major Griffin, with whom he had been con¬ 
versing, to give some order to Captain Perkins of the 
Pojal Engineers. 

After the shock of the catastrophe had been re¬ 
covered from, one of the Armstrong guns was brought 
up from Ambiok, the practice front which place, 
though apparently very good, was at the same time 
producing little or no effect. Towards evening the 
gun arrived, and after a few rounds had been fired 
fiom it at a tower, a breach was effected, through 
which the Punjaubees entered and took possession of 
the place, the Bhotanese having previously retired by 
a small exit on the opposite side, and descended the 
hill by a steep thickly-wooded bypath. By the time 
the main entrance to the fort had been blown open, 
the Jungpen’s house, over the gateway, and several 
buildings inside the fort, including the monastery, 
were in flames, having been set fire to by the shells. 
In the course of the conflagration, a considerable 
quantity of rice and other grain was destroyed. 

The captxue of the place was thus effected after hav¬ 
ing been exposed to a fire which had ranged more or 
less over eight hours; namely, from 10 a.m. until 6 p.m., 
and notwithstanding the amqunt of munitions of war 
that had been expended, three wounded men only were 
found inside, one of whom, a Bengalee, afterwards 
died. Considering the precipitate manner in which 
the Bhotanese must have retired, and the nature of 
the ground they had to go over, it is very improbable 

were killed by the premature explosion of the gunpowder from a cause 
analogous to that originating the accident referred to ul>ove ; nninely, a 
defect in the exploding composition (jxirt fire) attributable to cliinute. 
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that any dead -were removed. The loss of the Britiah 
apart from those killed and wounded hy the explosion, 
was two sepoys killed and about twenty wounded j 
the casualties having been chi^y caused by stones. 
The bodies of those killed by the es^losion were found 
some distance down the hill from where it occurred, 
and most of them were so mutilated as to be hardly 
recognisable. Considering that Dhalimkote did not 
contain a single piece of artillery, and that with the 
exception of a few jingals and matchlocks, the means 
of defence consisted chiefly of stones and bows and 
arrows—also that the garrison did not exceed fifty 
men, at least so an officer who was present informed 
me, the capture of the place must be looked upon as 
a very poor affair, far from compensating for the 
melancholy loss by which it was attended ; the more 
so as it is a place of no importance, not even command¬ 
ing the Pass leading down to the Dooars—in fact it is 
only remarkable for the formidable nature of the po¬ 
sition on which it is bxiilt. Mr. Eden, who visited it 
the previous year, thus describes it—“ The fort is a 
miserable building ; it consists of a large wall built of 
mud and stones; it has one large gateway to the 
north-east, in which the Jimgpen resides; inside the 
wall are a number of houses and a garden; one 
house is assigned to the ryots of the Dooars, when 
they come up with their tribute, another is a monas¬ 
tery ; there was a ba.rrack, stables, storehouses and a 
residence for the women. . . . This fort was taken with 
great ease by Captain Jones and a few men in 1772 ; 
the people of the place, however, did not seem to be 
aware that we had ever sent a force there.” A com¬ 
parison of the circumstances attending its capture 
thus referred to and those attending its capture in 
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1864, do not seem to sliow that perfection of equip¬ 
ment and refined means of assault in operating against 
semi-myilized orientals are productive of results either 
more speedy or brilliant than those tve have been in 
ihe ha-bit of attaining by means, more simple, prac¬ 
ticable, and infinitely less costly. 

The only other operation to be carried out in this 
portion of the hills, was to take possession of the fort 
of Dhumsong, about twenty miles fix>m the Darjeeling 
fi^ntier. A letter was accordingly addressed by 
Colonel Haughton to the official in charge of it, a 
Neiboo, calling upon him to surrender. On the 10th 
of December, his reply was received tendering his sub¬ 
mission. Mandates were also sent to the chiefs of the 
villages dependent on Dhalimkote, sixteen in num¬ 
ber, calling on them to submit, and to send coolies in 
for employment with the force. In the meantime 
Captain Perkins, with a few Sebimdy sappers, pro¬ 
ceeded across the hills and took possession of Dhum¬ 
song fort, a small quadrangular building constructed 
of stone and mud; its beautiful situation being the 
only thing worthy of note connected with it. No 
attempt at resistance was made, the place being 
quietly given up. Colonel Haughton proceeded there 
and arranged that it was to be occupied by a detach¬ 
ment of fifty men of the 17th Native Infantry, who 
were accordingly sent fix>m Darjeeling under the 
command of Lieutenant Dawes, and reached Dhum¬ 
song with their baggage, after a journey charac¬ 
terised by no ordinary difficulty and fatigue. 

On the 16th of December, the following Proclama¬ 
tion, purporting to come from the Dhurma Haja, was 
given publicity to—“ It is well known to the subjects 
of Bhotan that last year the Sikim man Gheeboo 
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Lama, without the consent of the Dhurma fiaja, 
brought into Bhotan a band of Englishmen in spite 
of frequent warnings not to do so. Cheeboo baa ac¬ 
cepted the gold of the British Government and is their 
humble servant. The Sikim Baja was complained to 
on the subject of this conduct of Cheeboo Lama, but 
no reply was received. Now the Dhurma Baja has 
resolved on declaring war on the Sikim Government, 
who, it is well known, are the cause of all the evil. 
The Dhurma Baja has no desire to extend his terri¬ 
tories ; he addressed a letter to the Governor-General 
of India requesting him not to listen to Cheeboo or 
Eden, as both are dishonest. It is not the desire of 
the Dhurma Baja that innocent blood shoxild be 
lightly shed, but the English do not cease attacking 
Bhotan, and the people must now prepare for the at¬ 
tack of the English. They will now try to take the 
Dooars, and after that they will attempt to proceed to 
take Poonakha, and deprive the inhabitants of Bho¬ 
tan of the freedom they have enjoyed from time im¬ 
memorial. It is the duty of the Penlows and Jung- 
pens to be firm in their faithfulness and love of free¬ 
dom to protect Bhotan.” This manifesto, no doubt 
came from the Tongso Penlow, the Dhurma Baja 
being at the time an insignificant youth, and a mere 
puppet in his hands. The tone of the document 
clearly betokened that intention to continue resistance 
which subsequent occmrences sufBiciently demon¬ 
strated. 

On the 19th of December, Brigadier-General Duns- 
ford having completed the military arrangements 
necessary for the annexation of the Dhalimkote and 
Mynagoorie Dooars, as well as for the hill territory 
between the fort of Dhalimkote and the Daijeeling, 
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and portion of the Bikim frontiem of Bhotan, com* 
menoed to moTe Ms oolunm by detachments down to 
the plains, for the pnipose of proceeding' sdong tiie 
fbot of the hills to the Chamoorchee Pass, about thiriy 
miles east of Dhalimkote. The day previous to the 
column moving. Colonel Haughton vms attacked with 
fever, and the force was temporarily deprived of his 
services. 

On the 2 2d of December the column reached BuUi- 
baree, twelve miles south of Dahlimkote, the inhabi¬ 
tants of which had left the neighbourhood on the 
appearance of the troops in the Dooars; their sym- 
patMes seemingly being more Bhotanese than those 
nearer the British frontier. On the 23rd the column 
turned eastward, the route lying through level coun¬ 
try containing but little jungle. Numeroxis patches 
of cultivation and Mechi villages were passed in the 
course of the day. A nrunber of these Meechis, or 
inhabitants proper of the Dooars, had been employed 
as coolies, but many of them ran away on the march, 
having speedily imbibed that distaste for service with 
troops in the field which is entertained by coolies of 
every kind in the East, when they are made to cany 
things of a natSre not admitting of being conveyed in 
the manner in which they are accustomed to carry 
loads. Great want of consideration also is frequently 
shown them, such as, on their arrival at an encamping 
grouhd, after having done their day’s work carrying 
heavy loads and keeping up with the column, being 
made to collect Mel and do other work for the troops, 
without a thought being g^ven as to whether their 
organisation is not similar to our own, and that 
physical exhaustion requires both rest and food. I 
hare myself witnessed in C hina and India, an amount 

m 
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of crueltj thus exercised to both man and beast, 
which, but for the evidence of my own eyes, I could 
have hardly credited. 

No signs were to be seen of a Bhotanese on the 
plains ; in feot, as already stated, with the exception 
of a few officials and those connected with them, re¬ 
siding at the stockades near our frontier, they seldom 
visit tlie Dooars. The column having reached Ton- 
doo, a spot at the foot of the hills about midway be¬ 
tween the Dahlimkote and Chamoorchee Passes, a 
camp was formed there, and on the 29th December a 
reconnoitring party consisting of 150 men imder 
Major Mayne of the 30th Punjaubees was sent on to 
examine the position of Chamoorchee, or Sumchee, as 
it is called by the Bhotanese ; the former name like 
that of Zumerkote,* being obsolete in the coimtry ; in 
tact probably never known there, except perhaps to 
the frontier officials thrown into communication with 
the inhabitants of the plains with whom the present 
nomenclature of the Dooars generally seems for the 
most part to have originated: Dhalimkote for in¬ 
stance being a combination of the local Bhotanese 
word Dhalim, or Dalling, and the Hindostanee word 
leote, or fort. Major Maynes’ instructions were to 
take possession of the place if no opposition was 
offered, but on no accoxmt to attack if the Bhotanese 
were foimd in any force. On the party reaching a 
flat piece of ground about 600 yards below the crest 
of the hill on which Chamoorchee is situated, the 
Bhotanese came down and attacked it, opening a fire 
of arrows, stones and matchlocks. The sepoys were 
restrained with difficulty from rushing up a narrow 

• The name formerly given to the tract of land called the Mynagoorie 
Dooar. 
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and rugged winding path and engaging the enemy. 
Before they were withdrawn and placed in a position of 
security for the night, twelve men were wounded, one 
or two of them severely. 

On the 31st December, Brigadier-General Dunsford 
came up with the main column, and finding the ground 
for the camp very confined and surrounded by dense 
jungle, sent the baggage animals down the hill to keep 
them out of harm’s way, and placed them under the 
charge of a party of Bengal police that had just joined the 
column. A reconnaisance was then made of the 
position, which was much obscured by jungle, and a 
good site was found for the Armstrong guns, about 
700 yards on the right of what was supposed .to be the 
place that would be defended. An apparently unfrequen¬ 
ted path also, was found leading direct to the village. 
Captain Perkins of the Engineers now volunteered to 
start early next morning with 100 men, and intercept the 
retreat of the Bhotanese by working to the rear of the 
village over the thickly wooded hills. This questionable 
proposition, in a humanitarian age, was acceded to, and 
the attack deferred until half-past eight o’clock the 
following morning, so as to give the party time to reach 
a position admitting of the Bhotanese being intercepted 
as they escaped to the rear. In the meantime Major 
Garstin, with 250 men of the 11th Native Infantry, one 
Armstrong gun, and one mortar, was detached to take 
up a position on the left; two Armstrong guns, covered 
by 50 men of the 11th, being posted on the right; while 
Major Mayne with 250 men of the 3rd Punjaubees, and 
one mortar, was detailed to ascend by the main road. 
At the appointed hour the attack was commenced by the 
Armstrong gun. 
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on the right and the mortar in the centre opening fire. 
Owing to the nature of the ground on the left, the 
artillery could not be got into position, and after about 
a dozen rounds had been fired from the other guns. 
Major Garstin’s party finding little or no semblance of 
the opposition .rushed into the village, which was 
immediately evacuated, and the Bhotanese seen flying 
over the hills, coincident with which Captain Perkin’s 
party was heard firing upon them as they ran away. 
This was the whole affair—the total loss being two men 
killed and three wounded, the whole of them being men 
of Major Garstin’s party. The Bhotanese had 13 killed, 
and are said to have carried off their wounded—a state¬ 
ment somewhat incompatible with the interception of 
their retreat by Captain Perkin’s party, and calculated 
to excite the suspicion from no wounded being found, 
that they were either shot in attempting to escape or 
killed where they were found lying. 

The village of Chamoorchee was found to consist 
of about twenty houses and a monastery, the latter being 
full of sacred books and manuscripts. On top of the 
hill overlooking the village a stockade was found in an 
unfinished state, and to defend which no attempt had 
been made. One hundred men of the Bengal police 
were placed in it, with instructions to hold the post 
as a temporary arrangement. The column then descend¬ 
ed to the plains, and returned to the camp at Tondoo, 
while Brigadier-General Dunsford went eastwards, with 
an escort of 50 men, to inspect the posts at Balia and 
Buxa, which had been taken possession of by the left 
centre column under Colonel Watson, which had started 
from Cooch Behar simultaneously with the advance of 
the left column from Julisigorie. 
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The cpTmtay in the neighhonrhood of the Cha- 
znoorchee Pass was found to be in many places highly 
cultivated, and the Meechis had a healtliy appear¬ 
ance as if the climate agreed with ihem, which is the 
contrary in the case of both the Ettropean and the 
native of Bengal Proper. The peasantry hereabouts 
made no complaints of oppression, and said that they 
seldom saw the Bhotanese except in the months of 
December and January, when they come down from 
the hills to collect the Dooar revenue. About this 
time, the following docmnent, bearing date 27th De¬ 
cember, is said to have been addressed by the Deb 
Baja to the Brigadiers-General commanding the 
force. 

“ The territory which the Deb Baja has long since 
governed, although very small, he is contented with, 
and is never desirous of taking possession of the 
neighbouring kingdoms of Chinese Tartary, China 
and English territory, nor ever put their peasantry 
into trouble. The Queen and the Deb Baja are like 
sister and brother. Last year when Mr. Eden came 
to me, I paid him such respect as was due to him, 
and introduced him to the Dhurma Baja, who settled 
the matter of captives with him. He, Mr. Eden, 
solemnly promised that he would never break the 
peace existing between us, or fight with us; but, in 
spite of this promise, you fight, which I do not like; 
you also never sent me any notice as to the reason of 
fighting, nor as to the time when you wish to do so, 
but at once began by taking possession of our country, 
and have driven out all our people, occupied all the 
forts, and have done great injuiy by burning them. 
I never thought you, who are firiends, would do such 
acts, and I cannot believe that the Queen has ordered 
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yon to occupy my country. When two Xtajas desire 
to hght, they send information as to when they will 
begin to fight. This is the custom of my cotmtry, 
and when any party is vanquished he loses his terri¬ 
tory. But if you like rob^rs take possession of my 
country, it depends upon yoTir wiU, and as you have 
done so, be satisfied yourselves; but I shall never 
consider that you occupied my country as I did not 
fight. As for the plains which you have occupied, 
you will not be able to hold them. I advise you to 
attend to this ; but if you do not, I will not hear it 
afterwards. If you wish for peace and do not disturb 
our peasantry, it will be best for you to go back to 
your own country without doing any more harm to 
ours. But if you will take possession of my country, 
which is small, without fighting, and attach it to 
yotu* own kingdom, which is large, I shall send the 
divine force of twelve gods, as per margin,* who are 
very ferocious ghosts. Of this force 7,000 stop at 
Chamoorchee, 5,000 at Doorma, 9,000 at Buxa, and 
102,000 at Dhalim Dooar. You have done great 
injury to our country, and should not repeat it. For 
the present it is advisable for you to return to your 
own country and keep peace with me. I have never 
broken the ties of Mendship and you should not do 
so, but if you do not like to withdraw your troops, 
you should write me in reply at once to Poonaka.” 

With respect to the proceedings of the lefb centre 
column, a reconnaisance was sent forward from the 
Cooch Behar frontier on the 28th of November, 
through which it was ascertained that Chickakotta, 
the Bhotanese frontier post in the Buxa Dooar, had 

♦ In the original document the names are detailed, but as they are 
very unpronounceable, I shall not tax the reader with them. 
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l)een abandoned. The main column, xmder Colonel 
Watson then advanced across ihe Dooar, into the 
hills, and on the Tib. December took pOelsession of 
Passakha, or Buxa as it is more usually called. Two 
days afterwards, a sort of intrenchment being noticed 
on the opJ>osite hill, the three Armstrong guns were 
placed on elephants and brought into a position 
within range of this work. Alter the firing had gone 
on for a short timei, there being no signs of an enemy, 
it was brought to a conclusion and the guns removed. 
The so-called fort of Buxa was found to be a very 
poor specimen of military architecture, having neither 
a surrounding wall nor means of defence, except an 
old gun of Chinese manufacture, which was lying 
useless on the ground. The hill on which the fort 
stands is low and commanded on every side but one 
by other hills; all of them being thickly wooded. 
A few Goorkhas, who were sent out to explore, came 
upon a sort of enclosure in charge of some Bhotanese, 
who retired as soon as they saw the Goorkhas ap¬ 
proaching. The country about here appeared to be 
well supplied with roads; one to the north leading to 
Poonakha being considered as the main entrance into 
the country. The portion of this road which came 
under the observation of the column, was very good 
and roughly paved with stone slabs. Amongst the 
trees in the neighbourhood the ash and the willow 
were very common. 

The column now descended to the plains, and 
marched westward to the Balia Pass, commanding 
the Luckee Dooar, which was taken possession of, 
and a small force kept in a sort of stockade—thus 
completing the work assigned to this column. 
Colonel Watson established a camp at Santrabaree 
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at tibe foot of tbe Mils, between the entrance to Ibe 
Bnxa Pass and Cbiclcnkotta. Tlu* village in the 
Dooara pasaed through bj this column profhssed to 
be well pleased at the change of govemment which 
was about to take place, and on some occasions dis¬ 
played a desire to assist the troops, by burning the 
jungle in the neighbomhood of their villages. Near 
Santrabaree, in the dry bed of a mountain stream, a 
vein containing a small quantiiy of coal was foxmd. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Operations on the Assam side—^Advance of the Bight Column from 
Oowhatty — Capture of Dewangiri — Garrison placed in it under 
Colonel Campbell-r—General Mulcaster joins the Bight Centre Column 
—Advance on Bishensing—Capture of the Place—Nature of the 
Position and Country in its Vicinity—Return of the Column to the 
Plains— The Sidlee Baja — Apparent Termination of Hostilities — 
Orders issued for the break-up of the Dooar Field Force. 

The operations on the Assam frontier, by the two 
right columns, now require to be noticed. On the 
2nd of December, the right column commanded by 
Colonel Campbell, 43rd Assam Light Infantry, and 
accompanied by Brigadier-General Midcaster, crossed 
the Berhampooter at Gowatty, and encamped on its 
north bank preparatory to marching the following 
day for the frontier, where a standing camp was to 
he established at Koomrekatta, our advanced post in 
the Assam Dooars, forty-one miles from Gowhatty, 
and fifteen miles from the Bhotan hill post of De- 
wangiri at the top of the Damngah Pass. On the 
arrival of the force at Koomrekatta, Captain Mac¬ 
donald was sent in advance with fifty men of the 
Bengal police. On the afternoon of the 9th, the 
column made a march of six miles, and halted for 
the night near the entrance to the Damngah Pass. 
Early in the morning of the 10th, it moved forward 
and entered the hills. The road wound up the bed 
of a mountain torrent, and proved very had; half the 
day being occupied crossing and recrossing the 
stream. The advanced guard consisted of one com- 
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pany of the 43rd Assam Light InfiiJitry, under the 
command of Lieutenant Peet. About six miles up 
the pass it came to what was supposed to be a 
stockade, from which a volley of stones and some 
jingals were fired, one man being wounded. The 
advanced guard returned the fire, and while this was 
going on some of the sepoys went into the jungle on 
the side of the pass, and ascertained that the ob¬ 
struction, whatever it was, was open on both sides, 
and that there were about fifty Bhotanese behind it. 
General Mulcaster now came up, and as it was pretty 
well on in the afternoon, ordered the advanced guard 
to retire on the main colmnn. The whole force now 
halted for the night, so as to enable the position to 
be reconnoitred. This was done the following morn¬ 
ing, General Mulcaster proceeding through the jtmgle 
to the left, accompanied by a party of the 48rd. 
Shortly after he had left the camp, a Bhotanese 
arrived with a letter from Captain Macdonald, who 
had taken a different route from that followed by the 
column, to say that he had captured Dewangiri the 
previous night with his fifty native policemen. The 
letter was sent after the General, who on receiving 
it, ordered Captain Norman, the Depot Assistant- 
Quartermaster-General, to go forward and examine 
the stockade. This was done, and it was found to be 
only a sort of natimal breastwork across the mouth of 
the pass, open, as the sepoys said, at each end, ad¬ 
mitting of easy capture on either flank by going 
through the jungle. Not a Bhotanese was to be seen 
in its vicinity. Brigadier-General Mulcaster now 
pushed on with three companies of the 43rd to De¬ 
wangiri, and the remainder of the column reached it 
the following day:—a royal salute being fired on the 
arrival of the guns. 
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The capture of Dewangiri was effected hy Captain 
Macdonald nnder the following eircnmstances. In 
the first place, when he reached the fi>ot of the hills, 
the guide he had with hi-m said that he did not know 
the road. A footpath, however, was pointed out to 
him by a villager, which he followed, and after a ten 
hours* march, found himself at Dewangiri. He 
stopped at a temple, and ae he was civilly treated, 
thought the place was going to be given up without 
resistance. He then went on, and suddenly came to 
a small stone house, in front of which an extemporary 
breastwork had been thrown up. From this he was 
received by a volley of arrows and stones, and a 
single jingal shot, one of his men being mortally 
wounded by the latter. He immediately took up a 
position on a hiU about thirty yards off, and while 
there a Bhotanese, a remarkably fine man, leapt over 
the breastwork, armed with a spear, and made a rush 
at him. As he advanced he was shot dead by one 
of the policemen, a native district superintendent. 
Shortly after this. Captain Macdonald and his parly 
stormed the house, and the Bhotanese retired. They, 
however, returned on several occasions during the 
night, and harassed his men by firing at them. In 
addition to the man already mentioned, he had five 
woimded. A few Bhotanese were killed. They were 
fair complexioned, stout, and exceedingly well made 
men. 

Dewangiri was found to consist of three temples 
and a number of huts. Dr. Griffiths, who visited it 
with Captain Pemberton in 1840, thus described it:— 
“ Dewangiri, the temples of which are visible from 
the plains of Assam, is situated on a ridge elevated 
about 2,100 feet above the level of the sea, and 1950 
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&et above that of the plains. The village extends to 
some distance along the ridge as weE as a Ettle waj 
down its northern &tce. The honses which are in 
most cases mere hnts, amount to about a hundred; 
they are distributed in three or foiu* scattered groups, 
amongst these a few stone-buEt houses of the ordinaiy 
size and construction occur, the only decent one being 
that occupied by the Soubah, who is of inferior rank. 
Along the ridge three or fotir temples of the ordinary 
Buddh mystical form occur. They are surrounded 
with banners, bearing inscriptions fixed longitudinaEy 
to bamboos, and attached to some monumental walls 
of poor construction; the faces of which bear slabs 
of slate on which sacred sentences are weE carved.* 
The village abounds in filth. The centre of the ridge 
is kept as a sort of arena for manly exercises. 
About this space there occur some picturesque 
simool trees and a few fig trees, amongst which is 
the banyan. There is no watercoxirse or spring near 
the viEage; the supply is brought from a consider¬ 
able distance by aqueducts formed of the hoEowed 
trunks of smaU trees. . . . The Soubah we found to 
be a gentlemanly, xmassuming man; he received us 
in a very friendly manner, and with some state ; the 
room was decently ornamented, and set off in parti¬ 
cular by some well-executed Chinese religious figures, 
the chief of which we were told, represented the 
Dhurma Baja, whose presence, even as a carved 
block, was supposed to give infaEibEity. We were, 
besides, regaled with blasts of music. His house 

* Both to the east and west of Bewangiri there is a picturesque reii- 
gious edifice with ornamented windows. Their effect is much height¬ 
ened by the presence of the weeping cypress, which situated as it was 
here, gave an idea of extreme beauty. 
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tras tlie most pictoresque one that 1 saw, and had 
some xesemhlance, paxticnlarlj at a distance, to the 
representations of some Swiss cottars. It was com- 
paratirely small, but, as he was of inferior rank, his 
house was of inferior size. The Soubah soon re¬ 
turned otu* call, and in aU his actions evinced friend¬ 
ship and gentlemanly feeling. And we soon had 
reason to find that, among his superiors at least, we 
were not likely to meet with his like again. His 
followers were not numerous; nor, with the exception 
of one or two who had dresses of scarlet broad cloth, 
were they clothed better than ordinarily. The popu¬ 
lation of the place must be considerable; it was 
during our stay much increased by the Kampa 
(Thihetian) people, who were assembling there prior 
to proceeding to Hazoo. Most of the inhabitants 
are pure Bhoteahs, Many of these were fine speci¬ 
mens of human build, certainly the finest I saw in 
Bootan. They were, strange to say, in all cases civil 
and obliging. Cattle were tolerably abundant, prin¬ 
cipally of the species known in Assam by the name 
of mithan. They were taken tolerable care of, and 
were picketed in the village at night; some, parti¬ 
cularly the bulls, were very fine and very gentle. 
Ponies and mules were not uncommon, but not of 
extraordinary merits. Pigs and fowls were abtm- 
dant.” This account may be taken as giving a very 
fair idea of what Dewangiri was, on our taking pos¬ 
session of it in 1864. G-eneral Mulcaater gave strict 
orders that the temples were not to be interfered 
with. This very proper injunction, however, was 
more honoured in the breach than in the observ¬ 
ance, everything and place likely to contain anything 
of value being ransacked; the interiors of the deities 
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themselyes being subjected to close examination. 
One of the temples contained a large library, consist¬ 
ing of several thousand volumes of sacred 'mitings. 
In the Jungpen’s house, some manuscripts in the 
Thibetian language were found. A day or two after 
otJT arrival a former Jungpen and three Zinkafi^ 
applied for permission to settle at Dewangiri, a de¬ 
putation also of Bhotanese waited on Mr. Metcalf, 
the civil officer with the column, and requested to be 
allowed to bring their wives and children back to the 
village. 

On the 17th of December the column at Dewangiri 
was broken up, and six companies of the 43rd Assam 
Light Infantry and two mountain howitzers of the 
Eurasian battery were left as a garrison under the 
command of Colonel Campbell of the 43rd. Instruc¬ 
tions in the meantime having been sent by Brigadier 
General Mulcaster to Colonel Richardson, command¬ 
ing the column starting from Goalpara, to halt at 
Sidlee until joined by him. Accordingly, on the 
above date. General Mulcaster left Dewangiri, accom¬ 
panied by fourteen Exirasian gunners under Captain 
Cordner of the Royal Artillery, ond two companies of 
the 43rd imder Lieutenant Wheler, as an escort for 
two mortars that the General had decided on taking 
with him from the camp at Koomrekatta. At this 
place the escort was strengthened by a squadron of 
the 5th Bengal Cavalry which had just arrived. The 
march from Koomrekatta to Sidlee occupied ten days. 
On the way several of the men, and four out of the 
nine European officers with the party, were attacked 
with the “Dooar fever.” An excellent camp had 
been formed at Sidlee by Colonel Richardson, and 
the day after Greneral Mulcaster’s arrival, the right 
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oent^ coltmm marched £:>r Bishensing, distant about 
forty-two miles; the approach to which was very 
difficult and tedious, sometimes not more than three 
or foxu* miles* progpress being made in a ddy, owing 
to the dense and tall jungle through which paths had 
frequently to be cut. To counteract as much as pos¬ 
sible the effects of malaria, the troops had quinine 
given them every morning; on the principle of pre¬ 
vention being better than cure, but which, I am told, 
did not seem to be attended with any marked benefit. 
By the 6th of January the column had reached within 
three marches of Bishensing, which is situated a few 
miles in the hills, up a gentle slope thickly covered 
with jungle. 

On the morning of the 8th of January, the force 
having reached a spot called Pakki Haga, on the 
bank of the Sooranbhanga Biver, within a short dis¬ 
tance (about four miles) of the supposed fort of Bis¬ 
hensing, Greneral Mtdcaster went on ahead with 
three hundred men of the 12th and 44th regiments of 
Native Infantry, and on arriving in front of the posi¬ 
tion found it to consist of a single stone house, occu¬ 
pied by an old Bama Priest. This was the capture of 
Bhotan TTill Port of Bishensing; for which duty a 
fully equipped column, about 2,000 strong, accom¬ 
panied by 150 elephants, }i^ been detailed, and had 
reached the place under circumstances of extreme 
difficulty and at great sacrifice of health. This place, 
it appears was used once in two or three years by thie 
Angdu Porung Jungpen, as a temporary residende 
when he came down on a fishing excursion to the 
stream that flows near it It would seem a matter of 
regret that before incurring the expense and trouble 
of moving a force through such a countzy, some idea 
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of the nature and impoitance of the position had not 
been ascertained. 

The force went into camp at Pakki in the 

vicinity of the river, which is plentifully supplied 
with larg'e fish, and some days were spent examining 
the country around. Bishensing was ascertained to 
be one edge of a lofty mountain, which runs first due 
east and then north, in the direction of Cherrung, the 
residence of a Jungpen, about thirty miles to the 
north-west. The country arotmd Pakki Haga, and 
for some twenty-five miles to the south of it, is 
covered with timber ; some of the forests containing 
very fine specimens of teak, saul, and oak trees. 
Others again, seemed stunted in their growth by the 
denseness of the brushwood and creepers about them. 
No signs of population were seen, nor indications of 
a human habitation ever having existed. 

After a short stay at Pakki Hagga, the right centre 
column, with the exception of the two squadrons of 
the 6th Bengal Cavalry which were sent to Julpi- 
gorie, returned to the camp at Sidlee, leaving three 
companies of the 44th Native Infantry and fifty of the 
Bengal police as a garrison fbr Bishensing, General 
Mulcaster returning at the same time to Gowhatty. 

While at Sidlee, on the way back, the civil ofiicer 
with the force (Mr. Metcalf) received a visit from the 
so-called Baja of Sidlee, who turned out to be a Ben¬ 
galee in the employment of the Bhotan Government. 
He told Mr. Metcalf, that though the Dooar was 
called Sidlee by the English, Cherrung was the only 
name the district was known by in Bhotan—also that 
he held his appointment by & warrant from the Deb 
Baja, and was allowed to collect the rents and make 
tui much out of the I>ooar as he could» on making an 
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payment of money, as well as isibate in tibe 
form of dried fish, cloth, and some other produce. Of 
the amount of his revenue, the number and names of 
his villages, and their relative distances, he consi> 
dered it prudent to affect ignorance. The people in 
the villages near, having been directed by some of 
his officials not to sell cattle to the troops, Mr. Met> 
calf referred to the matter. He pleaded ignorance of 
it, but at the same time said that the killing of cows 
was contrary to his caste. Between Sidlee and Bis- 
hensing there is no population whatever, the whole 
coimtry being one vast forest, intersected with streams 
and forests of teak and saul. At a place called Ben- 
took, seven miles to the north-west of Sidlee, there 
was the site of a deserted village, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of which the jungle grass was so high as to con¬ 
ceal even the elephants accompanying the column. 

The annexation of the Dooars of Bengal and Assam, 
as well as the hill posts by which they are erroneously 
supposed to be commanded, being completed, the 
Government of India issued orders for the breaking 
up of the Hooar field force early in February. The 
intention being to withdraw most of the regular 
regiments, and leave the occupation of tire country 
chiefly to the Bengal Police Battalion (originally 
about 800 strong) that had accompanied the expedi¬ 
tion. A few cavalry posts however were to be esta¬ 
blished between the advanced positions in the hills 
and the firontiers of Bengal, Cooch Behar, and Assam. 
Arrangements were also made for the ciril govern¬ 
ment of the newly annexed territory^ by dividing it 
into districts under Deputy Commissioners. 


o 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Bumours of an Attack on Dewangiri— W arnings received by the Garrison 
—^The Attack takes place by a Force under the Tongso Penlow and 
is repxdsed — Death of Lieutenant Urqiiart— Thibetian Element in 
the Force.—The Attack resumed—The Garrison evacuates the Posi¬ 
tion and retreats to the Plains—^Details connected with the Tongso 
Penlow’8 Force—The Bishensing Post attacked by the Bhotanese— 
Buxa threatened—Attack on Balia—^The British Force repulsed and 
retires — Chamoorchee threatened — Reinforcements ordered to the 
Dooars—Change in the Commands—^Disposition of the Reinforcements. 

While everything thus seemed over, and the force 
on the eve of breaking up, the Bhotanese were making 
preparations to attack the whole line of hill posts 
from Chamoorchee to Dewangiri ; ample warnings of 
which were given at the latter place, but for some 
unaccountable reason, no attention seems to have 
been paid them. Amongst other information war¬ 
ranted to create suspicion, the following statement 
was made about the middle of January by a Bhotan¬ 
ese boy of fourteen years of age, named Bundoo, who 
had been employed by the Jungpen of the place, 
looking after the cattle which had been removed from 
Dewangiri on the approach of the force. The -Jung¬ 
pen it appeared retired to Saleeka, a village about 
two days’ march from Dewangiri, and from there 
wrote to the Tongso Penlow, informing him of what 
had occurred, and asking for instructions. A reply 
to this letter was received about the end of December 
1864, to the effect that the Penlow of Tongso would 
himself arrive at Saleeka with reinforcements within 
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nine dajs, and that he would bring about six hundred 
men with him« This iujformation l^e boy had gathered 
from eonrersatlons he had heard amonst the Jung- 
pen’s followers, shortly before he left Saleeka, which 
he did secretly; for the purpose of rejoining his 
relatives at Dewangiri, to which place they had re¬ 
turned. He also stated that the Jungpen had a 
picket of about a hundred men on the Tongso road, 
about half way between Saleeka and Dewangiri, and 
that there was a similar guard on one of the passes 
running to the north-east of the hill, from which the 
British garrison procured its water by a wooden 
aqueduct. 

Warnings received from the local peasantry fully 
corroborated what this boy said with reference to there 
being indications of an impending attack. In addi.> 
tion to all, a letter was sent into the camp by the 
Tongso Penlow, but as it was in Thibetian, no one 
at Dewangiri could read it; no interpreter in that 
language being attached to the force. The letter 
consequently had to be sent on to Darjeeling, a dis¬ 
tance of two hundred miles, for translation by Cheeboo 
Lama. It proved to be a caution to the officer com¬ 
manding from the Tongso Pelow to evacuate Dewan¬ 
giri within a week from the date of its receipt, other¬ 
wise that he would adopt compulsory measures. 

On the night of the 29th January 1865, the De¬ 
wangiri garrison retired to rest entertaining no fears 
with reference to the proximity of danger. The camp 
faced the north, the following being its arrangement. 
On the extreme right the company of Roorkie Sappers 
(Seik’s) was encamped, next to it the six companies 
of the 43rd Assam Light Infantry, and on the left, 
a little in front, was the Jungpen’s house occupied 
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by some officers aoid the Bengal Police; the artillery 
being encamped on a small mound about a hundred 
and fifty yards in front of the centre of the camp. 
About five o’clock on the morning of the 30th, it 
being still dark, a noise was suddenly heard in the 
camp as if cattle had got loose and were running 
about. Lieutenants Storey and Peet of the 43rd 
occupying the same tent were awoke by it, and almost 
immediately afterwards, they heard the ropes of their 
tent being cut. On looking out, they saw the Bhot- 
anese cutting the tent ropes in the vicinity, and had 
just time to make their escape to the opposite side of 
the camp, when the attack upon it became general. 
The Eurasian Artillerymen stood to their guns and 
the troops fell in ope n i n g fire in the direction where 
they thought the Bhotanese were most exposed. They 
were thus kept in check until day dawned. As soon 
as their position could be made out. Colonel Campbell, 
who was at the time suffering from fever, charged 
them with the 43rd and the Sappers, and drove them 
off, though they held their grotmd for some time and 
fought with considerable obstinacy from behind rocks. 
They also attacked the Jungpen’s house, but were 
driven off by the Police in charge of it commanded 
by Mr. Savi. 

Early in the attack, Lieutenant TJrquart of the 
Royal Engineers was killed by a large jingal bullet, 
which severed his femoral artery. He fell into the 
arms of one of his men and bled to death before he 
could be brought within the reach of surgical aid. 
Had the sapper known that tying a handkerchief or 
piece of calico roimd the leg immediately above the 
seat of the injury, and tightening it by passing his 
ramrod underneath it and turning it round once or 
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twice, would Imre anested the bleeding and giren 
time for the stngeon to be found, the probabilities are 
that this offices li^ might have been saved.* The 
other casualties were lieutenant Storey, adjutant of the 
43rd, wounded, four men killed and thn^-one wounded. 

The attack was conducted by the Tor^so Penlow in 
person. His Secretary, described as an exceedingly 
fine old man, was mortally wounded in the chest and 
taken prisoner. Before his death he was made to 
translate into Assamese some papers that were found 
upon him. They pioved to be details connected with 
the distribution and provisioning of the force the 
Tongso Penlow had brought with him. 

The loss of the Bhotanese was estimated at about 
sixty men, many of the wotinded were remarkably 
fair complexioned men for orientals, and from in¬ 
quiries made it was pretty well ascertained that a 
considerable proportion of the attacking force were 
Thibetians from the district called Elampa, stated by 
Captain Pemberton to be the only portion of Thibet 
that the Bhotanese have any intimate acquaintance 
with.f They are the class of Thibetians also, who for 
years have carried on trade at a certain period of the 
year with both Bengal and Assam—^the great places 
of annual resort having been in former years Rung- 
pore and Hazoo ; the latter a village in Lower Assam 

* A case of this kind is suggestive, that—as the minds of soldiers 
now-a-days are, in the course of the musketry instruction they undergo, 
called on to grapple with several facts in physical science, such for 
instance as recognising in the Enfield bullet they fire, “ an elongated 
cylindro-eonoidal expanding projectile ”—the imparting of the knowledge 
to soldiers that constricting a limb in the manner referred to above 
will arrest hsemonhage, might not prove an altogether useless task on 
their memories on active service, 
t See note, p. 7. 
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about six miles from the northern banh of tib^e Bar- 
hampooter. 

Though the Bhotanese had been reptdsed, tibey 
were by no means defeated inasmuch as they con¬ 
tinued to hover about the camp harassing the gar¬ 
rison at intervals for the three following days. They 
succeeded also in cutting ofP the supply of water 
which was conducted into camp by a bamboo aque¬ 
duct from a spring about a mile and a half distant. 
Cto. the 3rd of February, they threw up a stockade 
within jingal range (about six htmdred yards) of the 
camp, and during the night succeeded in getting 
possession of the mouth of the Durungah Pass, cutting 
off communication by it with the plains. The troops 
were now getting very short of water, the only source 
of supply being a small and imperfectly fed spring 
which had become nearly dry, and it was deemed 
impracticable, with the force then available, to dis¬ 
lodge the Bhotanese from the position they had taken 
up commanding the water supplying the aqueduct. 
Colonel Campbell had written on the 30th of January 
to General Mulcaster, then at Gowhatty, asking for 
reinforcements. The latter Wrote back to say that 
he considered the force at the time at Dewangiri, as 
ample for the defence of the place. Colonel Campbell 
continued to represent his position daily so long as 
the pass remained open, and as his ammunition was 
running short, a supply of 25,000 rounds was dis¬ 
patched escorted by thirty-six men of the 12th Na¬ 
tive Infantry. This party however on reaching the 
pass foxmd it in possession of the enemy, and the 
officer commanding it (Captain Cunliffe) prudently 
determined not to risk so large a quantity of ammu¬ 
nition falling into the hands of the Bhotanese, and 
retired to Koomrekatta. 
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On the 4th of February, as the camp of the De- 
wangiri garrison was completely commanded by the 
stockade which had been thrown up, and as it was 
with the greatest difficulty that any water could be 
procured. Colonel Campbell made up his mind to 
evacuate the place that night and retreat to the plains 
by another opening in the hiUs known as the Libra 
Pass, and which commxinicated by by-paths with 
both the Durungah and another pass to the westward.* 
The following preparations were made for the retreat, 
250 men of the 43rd were told off to carry and escort the 
sick and wounded, 60 to carry the guns (two twelve- 
pounder Howitzers), and the remainder of the force, 
about 200 men, to form the advanced and rear guards. 

At one o’clock on the morning of the 6th of Fe¬ 
bruary, the place was silently evacuated, and the 
troops commenced their march covered by the pickets 
who kept up a fire to divert the enemy’s attention. 
The main column unfortunately lost its way, and the 
extreme difficulty of the position in which the men 
were placed produced a sort of panic, which caused 
the retreat to become one of extreme disorder, in 
the course of which some of the wounded were left 
behind in the confusion, and the gims abandoned. 
With reference to the latter occurrence, it is but fair 
to state that when the men of the 43rd refused to 
carry the gmis any longer, the Eurasian gunners, 
about twenty in number accompanying them, made 
an attempt to bring them on, but were unequal to 
doing so, and under the direction of their officer 
(Captain Cockbum, R.A.), threw them down a Khud, 
as the ravines in the Himalayas are caiUed, to prevent 

* De-wsngm is the terminuB of five passes; the Dnnuigah being the 
centre one. 
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them fidlmg into the enemy’s hands. This mode of 
disposing of them, however, was not successful, as the 
guns were found by the Bhotanese and they are now 
in the possession of the Tongso Penlow at his seat 
of government in the interior. 

The troops succeeded, after many difficulties and 
dangers encoimtered in the dark, in getting clear of 
the hills and finding their way to the camp at Koom- 
rekatta, officers and men having lost everything they 
possessed except what they marched in. A few men 
fell into the hands of the Bhotanese, two of whom 
had been severely wounded in the attack on the 30th 
of January. The immunity from pmrsuit which the 
garrison enjoyed is attributable to the Bhotanese hav¬ 
ing, on discovering the evacuation of the place which 
they did two hours afterwards, devoted themselves in 
the first instance to appropriating the property which 
had been left behind. 

Shortly after the evacuation, the Tongso Penlow 
sent a letter down to the camp at Koomrekatta, in¬ 
quiring after, the health of the Bhotanese prisoners 
that were with the force, and informing the British 
that the prisoners belonging to them, which he had, 
were in a satisfactory state. He also enclosed some 
money to cover any expenses which might be incmTed 
in sending him a reply. 

The impression formed of the Tongso Penlow by 
officers who served at Dewangiii, I find to be by 
no means of an unfavourable nature, notwithstanding 
his unseemly behaviour to Mr. Eden. He appears in 
the moment of victory to have behaved with consider¬ 
able forbearance, and there is no proof of any of the 
prisoners having been badly used. He also invariably 
treated the messengers who were sent up from the 
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camp at Kboiimekatta with Mndness, fed them well 
and genemlly gave them a small present, though he 
would not allow them to come into the stockade. 

THie evacuation of Dewangiri has been somewhat 
harshly criticised, and the conduct of the 48rd Assam 
Light Infantry censured with more asperity perhaps 
than fairness. The men behaved well enough on 
every occasion that they were brought face to face 
with the enemy, but considering the peculiar circum¬ 
stances under which they were placed, i*etreating in 
the dark through a mid and mountainous country, 
by pathways that they were ignorant of, writh a 
numerous enemy in their immediate rear, that they 
should have become panic-stricken, admits of much 
extenuation—and it must be borne in mind, that 
panics are occmrences that no bodies of men, how¬ 
ever good their antecedents may have been, can be 
altogether warranted as free from the liability to—and 
of which an illustration so recently occurred in New 
Zealand. The 43rd Assam Light Infantry moreover, 
tmtil the Bhotan expedition, never previously had 
the advantage of acting as a regiment; the corps 
having been broken up ever since its formation into 
small detachments scattered over Lower Assam, and 
which were hurriedly collected at Gowhatty to form 
a portion of the field force. 

The suspicion that the Tongso Penlow had pro¬ 
cured assistance from beyond the frontiers of Bhotan 
was fully confirmed by facts subsequently ascertained, 
and the following information having reference there¬ 
to appeared in the “ Calcutta Englishman.” “ Our late 
encounter with the Bhooteas has shown us—1st, that 
they can collect a far stronger force of men than we 
ever gave them credit for; 2nd, that they have a good 
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system of military organization j 3rd, that they hare 
larger resources in the shape of food in the interior 
than we were led to heliere j 4th, that they are as 
soldiers cool under fire, but they cannot stand close 
quarters or hand to hand fighting; 5th, that they 
are admirable marksmen, both with fire-arms and 
bows, and thAt the former have a longer range than 
the plain firelocks of our infantry. It is probable 
that no small portion of the Tongso Penlow’s territory 
has been indented on for the supply of this force. All 
those concerned in the fighting of the 30th January 
and the 3rd of February at Dewangiri, agree in stating 
that the enemy aggregated about 5,000 men. This 
large number was composed ; 1st, of fighting men ; 
2nd. Oubas or Porters; 3rd, Lopas or coolies; 
4th, Musicians or Servants. The men of the first class 
were fair and large limbed, from that division of 
Bhootan (Thibet) called Kampa. Of these there were 
probably not more than 1500 men. They were armed 
with jingals. The Porters were employed in carrying 
away the wounded which they do on their backs. The 
3rd class carry the provisions which are tied up in 
cloth on their backs. These two divisions also build 
stockades and carry up timber. The last division 
plant standards and blow horns to excite the com¬ 
batants. Each fighting man carries, in the fold of 
his dress, a circular powder flask containing from 100 
to 150 bullets, about three seers (six pounds) of rice 
and dried meat, and in addition to this from ten to 
twenty stones of a size sufficient to stun a man. 
Their plan of attack is this. First to choose a crest 
overlooking the position to be attacked. The con¬ 
formation of the Bhootan mountains appears to be 
one hump above another joined by narrow ridges 
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eorered witib dense jungle. The eregt which is gene¬ 
rally ascended in perfect silence during the night, is 
at once stockaded by felling trees and closing Up the 
spaces with branches. The stockade is about twelve 
feet square and six feet feet four inches in height. 
Starting from this stockade, they descend the ridge, 
cutting a pathway and closing up the sides. On an¬ 
other crest a second stockade is established till the 
position to be attacked is completely surrounded. 
The besieged are then harassed till they give in, it 
may be a matter of days or weeks. But this appears 
to be their plan of action. Their Bajas (Chiefs) 
also take part in the contest. During the fighting at 
Dewangiri, there were frequent duels between our 
officers and the Bhootan Chiefs in which the former 
were not always victorious, although armed with 
rifles against arrows. Some of the men who were 
killed, had circular pieces of bamboo on the top of 
their helmets. These were covered with cloth and 
gave the men the appearance of being gigantic.” The 
writer of these remarks, it will have been observed, 
is unaware that Kampa is in Thibet, and not a poirtion 
of the Tongso Penlow^s territory. If as asserted, 
these men came from Kampa, the aid must have been 
given by some Thibetian local authority on friendly 
terms with the Tongso Penlow. There is no doubt 
that the men had come a considerable distance, ac¬ 
cording to what could be ascertained from those who 
fell into our hands, upwards of a month’s march. 

The attack on Dewangiri was but one of a series 
of demonstrations made about the same time along 
the whole line of hill posts to Chamoorehee. On the 
26th of January Bishensing was attacked by several 
hundred men, whose approach, owing to the dense- 
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ness of the jnngle, was not noticed mitiltliey appeared 
in front of the stockade that was in course of con- 
stmetion for our troops. They were however beaten 
off by the three companies of the 44th Sylet Light 
Infantry stationed there, with trifling loss ; two men 
only being woxmded, and both of them with arrows. 
The Bhotanese are believed to have lost several men. 

On the 26th of January at three o’clock in the 
nioming, the post at Buxa was threatened, but the 
Ghoorkas stationed there, discovered the advance of 
the Bhotanese in time to save their pickets from being 
cut off. They then came down to the vicinity of the 
position but retired on the Ghoorka detachment open¬ 
ing fire. At day-break they were discovered on the 
summit of a neighbouring hill, commanding the road 
leading into the interior. They were immediately 
attacked and driven from their position, where they 
had commenced to construct a stone breastwork 
across the road. 

Early on the morning of the 27th January, Taza- 
gong, the stockaded post in the Balia Pass, occupied 
by a detachment of 60 men of the 11th Native In¬ 
fantry under Lieutenant Millett was attacked. The 
Bhotanese advanced with great determination, and 
endeavoured to force their way into the stockade. 
The detachment of the 11th behaved with great 
steadiness and repulsed them, losing one sepoy killed 
and six womided. The loss of the Bhotanese was 
not known. With the exception of one man found 
dead underneath one of the loop-holes of the stockade, 
no indications of casualties were seen, and it was 
consequently inferred that they had removed their 
killed and wounded. 

As at Dewangiri, the Bhotanese however were not 
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discomuged tib«ir repiilse, bat proceeded to eaxi^ 
struct a stockade commanding tbe one occupied bj 
the troops at Tazagong, and soon made it so hot for 
them ih^ Colonel Watson who had arrived with re¬ 
inforcements from, the plains determined to dislodge 
them. Accordingly on the 4th of February he ad¬ 
vanced against the stockade with a force of infantry, 
two Armstrong guns and a mortar, and after engag¬ 
ing the enemy for a couple of hours found it imprac¬ 
ticable to dislodge them, and retired with a loss of 
Lieutenant Millett killed. Lieutenant Cameron Itoyal 
Artillery mortally wounded and several men of 
11th Native Infantry killed and wounded. 

At the same time that these attacks were occurring 
Chamoorchee was also threatened. The pass was 
held by a detachment of 150 of the Bengal Police, 
one of the sentries of which was attacked at night 
and cut down. Major Pughe commanding the Police 
force proceeded to Chamoorchee and finding the 
Bhotanese to be in a strong position behind stone 
entrenchments, considered the force at his disposal 
unequal to driving them out, and applied to Briga¬ 
dier-General Dunsford for a small reinforcement. 
Accordingly 160 of the 30th PunjaubCeft and two 
mortars under the command of Captain Hxxxham 
30th Punjaubees was sent off to co-operate with the 
Police. The place was at once attacked and the 
Bhotanese driven out. They returned however, as 
soon as the troops retired to the plains, and re-occu¬ 
pied the entrenchment, wliich was so situated as not 
to admit of being held by us. The Bengal Police 
detachment however continued to hold the original 
position in which it had been placed, and the Bhotan¬ 
ese confined themselves to their own entrenchment. 

On the news of the xmexpected change matters had 
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taken in Bkotan reacHing Calcutta, immediate pxe- 
parations were made for recovering our prestige wliicli 
liad been tarnished at Dewangiri and Balia, an well 
as for strengthening the posts remaining in our hands. 
Two Batteries of Boyal Artillery—^the onefrom Meerut, 
the other from Calcutta, the 55th Begiment from 
Lucknow and the Head Quarters of the 80th Regi¬ 
ment from Dum Dvun were ordered to the north¬ 
eastern frontier without delay—also the 19th, 29th 
and Slst Regiments of Punjaub Infantry. Being an 
addition to the large force already in the Dooars, of 
about 1300 British Infantry, 160 Royal Artillerymen 
and 2,000 Native Infantry. 

A change in the command was at the same time 
Irnade, Brigadier-General Tombs C.B., V.C., com¬ 
manding at Gwalior was appointed to the co mm and 
on the right in place of Brigadier-General Mulcaster, 
who reverted to his former command in Assam, and 
Brigadier-General Frazer Tytler, C.B., Was nominated 
to succeed Brigadier-General Dunsford, C.B., on the 
left; ill health compelling that oificer to resign and 
leave the Dooars. 

During the latter portion of February 1865, great 
activity prevailed at Calcutta in getting the necessary 
arrangements made for the conveyance of mumtion s 
of war and for the transport of the troops to the 
two Brigades of the Dooar field force. The 3rd 
Battery of the 25th Brigade Royal Artillery, the Head- 
Quarters of the 55th Regiment and the 29th Punjaub 
Infantry were ordered to Gowhatty to operate against 
Dewangiri, while the 7th Battery 22nd Brigade Royal 
Artillery, the left wing of the 56th Regiment, the 
Head-Quarters of the 80th Regiment, with the 19th 
and 31st Regiments of Punjaub Infiintry were detailed 
to join the Brigade on the Left. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Author starts with the 80th Begiment for the north-eastern Fron¬ 
tier—Journey from Calcutta to Colgong—Difficulties encountered on 
the Granges—Arrival at Carragola—Grooming an Elephant in the 
Ganges—Thibetian Traders—The Dawk Bungalow — The Snowy 
Range of the Himalayas—Method of tracking Boats—Arrival of the 
12th Punjaubees and Left Wing of the 5f>th Begiment—Nature of the 
Land Transport provided for the Troops—The Village of Carragolee 
—Unhygienic mode of preventing l4T[k souring. 

At noon, on the 23rd of February I received a copy 
of a General Order by the Commander-in-Chief, di¬ 
recting my transfer from the medical charge of the 
54th Regiment, then in Fort William, to that of the 
80th Regiment j the completion of the equipment of 
which for field service, requiring that it should be in 
medical charge of an ofScer of the rank of staff- 
surgeon ; the surgeon of the corps being at the time 
absent on sick leave in England. The same day the 
80th Regiment marched into Calcutta from Duni 
Dum, and at half-past seven in the evening I joined 
it at the terminus of the East Indian Railway at 
Howrah, on the bank of the Hooglily opposite Cal¬ 
cutta. A scene of great confusion pi'evailed inside 
the station where the men of the regiment were 
W'orking in fatigue parties, getting the field equipage 
stdived away in the railway waggons, in the course of 
-whlbh, making free use of very expressive language 
to'Wp.rds the native servants connected with the rail¬ 
way : their colour admitting of an additional expletive 
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being added to the combinaticKa most approTed of bj 
ibe British soldier. 

The train, a special one, was to have started at 
half-past eight for Colgong on the Ganges, 245 miles 
from Calcutta. It did not however get awaj until 
half-past eleven. At seven o’clock the following 
morning, it reached Lynthea, a fine open plain 120 
;miles from Calcutta, which had been lately used as 
an encamping ground for time-expired soldiers, wait¬ 
ing for their passages to England. At nine A.ii., 
the train reached Nal Hattie station, where it halted 
twenty minutes, to allow the officers time to break¬ 
fast at a small refreshment establishment attached to 
the station. The men had cooked provisions in their 
haversacks, and breakfasted in the carriages. The 
next halt was made at Sahibgunge 220 miles from 
Calcutta, where the railway meets the Ganges. Here 
there is a standing camp, where drafts coming out 
from England halt for the day, after their first night’s 
journey up comitry by railway. Some miles beyond 
Sahibgunge the train passed underneath the remains 
of the fort of Tileagunge, situated near the Raj- 
maba.l hills. In former years it was close to the 
banks of the Ganges, but is now some distance off; 
owing to recession of the river. The Rajas to whom 
it belonged, used to levy a sort of black mail on boats 
as they passed up and down the Ganges. It fell 
about the same time that the battle of Plassy was\ 
fought, and exists now only as a ruin. • 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, the train rea!wedi|t 
Colgong, a large village close to the Ganges, 
the regiment was transferred to native boats foi^-c^!^’"^ 
veyance to Carragola, a landing-place on the 
bank of the Ghuiges, twenty miles down, in the 
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tion of SaMbgtmge. This somewliat roxmdabout 
route having been adopted owing to the difficnliy 
of getting a laige number of men with baggagpe 
across fix>m the latter place against a strong running 
tide. From Oarragola the regiment was to march 
105 miles due north through Pumeah as far as 
Titaljah, in the RungporO district, on the north¬ 
eastern frontier. Here the five companies consti¬ 
tuting the head-quarters were to become a Wing, and 
proceed to Mjnagoorie in the Dooars; Colonel 
Hawkes, the regimental staff, colours and band 
going on fifty-five miles further, to Daijeeling in 
the Himalayas ; the left wing already at that station 
becoming the head-quarter one, and the officer at the 
time commanding it (Major Hardinge) being trans¬ 
ferred to the command of the Wing detailed for the 
Dooars. The 7th Battery of the 22nd Brigade Royal 
Artillery was also ordered to Daijeeling. 

By midnight on the 24th of February the 80th 
Regiment and its baggage was on the Ganges. 
Shortly afterwards heavy rain set in, against which 
the matting coverings of the boats proved but an 
indifferent protection, both men and baggage getting 
soaked. Towards morning a strong breeze set in 
right ahead, which prevented the boats keeping 
together, and ultimately resulted in several of them 
getting fast in the mud near the banks of the river, 
w h^l e the remainder had to anchor. The boat I was in 

S und about eight miles above Carragola. The 
ind officers who were in it got out and fol- 
le course of the river until Ave reached Car- 
On the way two or three of the boats were 
jtuek fast in the sand; the soldiers out of 
deavouring to draw them along. 

P 
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The men being without provisioiis^ and there being 
bat a> poor chance of their getting into Oarragola 
that day, Colonel Hawkes made arrangements with 
the commissariat officer at the place, for the dispatch 
up the river of such food as it was practicable, under 
the circumstances, to supply the men with, and 
which had to be confined to bread and i*um. A 
sufficiency for each man was accordingly put on 
board a light boat, under the charge of some of the 
officers, with orders to communicate with each of the 
stranded and weather-boimd boats. 

Towards simdowm a few of the boats most in 
advance succeeded in reaching Oarragola, and as I 
was standing on the bank of the river, looking at the 
men tracking them against the strong wind still 
blowing, I had the opportunity of watching the 
grooming of an elephant in the Granges, which is 
effected much after the manner in which ships’ decks 
are scrubbed by the process called holy-stoning, the 
n.TiiTna.] being partially immersed in the water, and 
his hide vigorously rubbed by a piece of brick. 
TTia docility was remarkable, every order of the 
mahout being obeyed with alacrity j and it was 
ciirious to observe the variety of positions he assumed, 
so as to bring the different aspects of his body 
within convenient distance of the water to admit 
of the holystoning process being efficiently carried 
out. 

Near the landing-place a small party of ..^e 
Elampa traders from Thibet had their tent pitcl^ed, 
a.Tid their goods collected under it. They had^i^|ne 
dowm thus far to the plains in hopes of barm/^og 
their wares for arms and ammunition, but fou^^that 
trading in these commodities was at the timeonter- 
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dieted; consegnent oa tibe hostUitiefl going on with 
Bhotan. One of the party a woman, the picture 
of happiness and good nature. Her features were 
comely, and she would not hare been bad-looking 
but for some ronge with which she had disfigured 
herself by smearing it over her cheeks and forehead. 
Her hair was plaited into two tails, which htti^ 
down her back in the same manner as was the 
fiishion some twenty years ago amongst the yotoig 
ladies of the West. Her outer clothing consisted 
of a robe made of purple-coloured woollen stuff, and 
her shoes resembled those of the Chinese in shape, 
but were continuous, with a sort of stockings or 
leggings made of woollen material, similar to her 
outer garment. On one arm she wore a portion of a 
large shell as a bracelet, and round her head a 
double row of red coral beads, arranged alternately 
with rotmded pieces of malachite. The men, with 
the exception of wearing woollen clothing, and 
having their shoes and stockings in one, reminded 
me much of the Chinese.* Their features were very 
similar, and they wore the same small roimd-topped 
felt hat, turned up at the brim, which is worn by the 
peasantry all over the north of China. 

It rained heavily at intervals all day, and in the 
evening we dined at the dawk bungalow—^the first 
of a series of resting-houses for travellers, established 
by the Government, at distances averaging about 
twenty-five miles from each other along the road to 
Darjeeling. They are placed in charge of native 
servants, and usually contain four small rooms, two 

* Calico thickly quilted with wadding is the cold-weather dress of the 
lower orders of the Chinese. Their shoes and stockings also, are distinct: 
the latter being likewise of calico. 
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beiBg set apart for female and two for male travellers. 
Any person travelling can claim shelter in one of 
ihese houses for twenty-four horns, but not longer, 
paying for the same one rupee. The servants 
attached to the bungalow can be required to cook 
such provisions as travellers may bring with them— 
they paying for the cost of the firewood, or they can 
be fiimished by the head servant, known as the 
Khansamah, with such food as the place supplies; 
in which case, according to the rule laid doym in the 
Government regulations hung up in each bungalow, 
the traveller is supposed to submit to whatever 
charge is made. This is the theory, but the prac¬ 
tice is, as a general rule, that the traveller pays 
whatever he likes, and sometimes not at all, but in 
lieu gives the Ehansamah a beating for Tnalnug an 
overcharge. These dawk bimgalows are Govern¬ 
ment institutions along all the main routes in India, 
and are, notwithstanding the many defects and in¬ 
conveniences connected with them, such as want of 
repair, absence of supplies, presence of snakes, &c., 
a source of great convenience to the traveller, and 
the want-of which would be much missed, though, 
as a general rule, abuse is pretty freely lavished upon 
them, judging from the remarks in the books in 
which travellers enter their names, date of arrival 
and departure, and the amount paid the Khansamah 
for lodging, appending in a column for remarks any 
expressions of satisfaction, or the contrary, that it is 
wished to place on record. Advantage, it is to be 
regretted, is frequently taken of this to append in¬ 
decent observations and offensive personalities to 
names appearing in the books, and upon which there 
is no check, as they are at the command of whoever 
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comes to the bimgalows, and the native servants are 
in ignorance of what is entered in them. 

After dinner I went down to the river and slept in 
one of the boats, so as to be at hand in the event of 
troop-boats coming in during the night, in which 
there might be sick men j the dawk bungalows 
being about half a mile from where the boats were 
arriving and the men going into camp. The rain 
fell in torrents, the boat leaked both above and 
below, and I, in common with others, was glad when 
morning came to again find shelter in the dawk 
bungalow, numerous as its shortcomings were. 
Heavy rain fell the greater portion of the 26th of 
February, accompanied by thunder and vivid light¬ 
ning. 

At two o’clock the horizon cleared for a short 
time to the northward, and disclosed the top of the 
snowy range of the Himalaya motmtains, distant 
upwards of 200 miles, a sight rarely seen from so far, 
down in the plains, except immediately after heavy 
rains, when the atmosphere suddenly assumes for a 
short time a character of unusual clearness. Con¬ 
sidering the vastness of the distance, and the perfect 
distinctness with which the snow-covered peaks were 
seen, one could not but be struck with more than 
usual wonder at the power and perfection of the 
human eye. These snowy peaks can occasionally be 
seen from even a greater distance than Carragola, 
being now and then visible from the plains of Bengal, 
on the opposite side of the Ganges, as far as Bhau- 
gulpore, a distance, as the crow flies, of 220 miles*. 
One of the peaks seen was that of Kenchinjunga, in 
Sikim, 28,177 feet, now recognized as the highest 
mountain in the world. 
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During the day troop-boats arriyed from, time to 
time, the men we^ cold, and hungry— their tents and 
bedding saturated from the heavy rain to which they 
had been exposed in the badly-covered boats. As 
several of the boats were still missing, a further 
supply of bread and rum was sent up the river for 
the relief of the men in them, and the 26th of 
rebruary closed with the unsatis&ctory intelligence 
that the whole of No. 6 Company, the boat with the 
officers’ baggage, and the greater portion of the 
hospital equipment, were still out in the river, the 
wind continuing to blow with such strength as to 
render the tracking of the boats down impracticable. 

The mode of tracking boats on the Ganges is 
much the same as that followed on the banks of the 
Peiho. A rope is attached to the top of the mast, 
and two or three men harness themselves to it, each 
m a n making fast two smaller ropes to the main one, 
the end of the'one being secxired to a piece of thick 
•bamboo, which is held perpendicularly against the 
right shoulder, and traction applied in that way, 
■While the end of the other rope is held in the left 
hand, and additional force thus brought to bear. In 
China the boatmen harness themselves on to the 
main rope passed from the mast-head to the river 
bank, also by 'two smaller ropes, but they attach the 
ends •to a piece of flat wood, which they place across 
their chests, and consequently bring a gpreater and 
more steady force into play than can be attained by 
■the method under description. 

In the course of the day a portion of •the 19th 
Punjaub In&ntry arrived from Colgong, their boats 
having been fortunate enough 'to avoid getting 
aground. Owing to the wet Tendering it difficult 
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for the men to piteh their taits they were kept in 
their boats for the daj. This regiment was on its 
way to join the column in oonrse of formation to 
attack Balia, from which the Bhotanese had suc¬ 
ceeded in expelling our troops as effectually as they 
did at Dewangiri. 

By degrees the men of the 80th were got under 
cover, the tents being pitched on a sandy patch on 
the bank of the river as they arrived; such of them 
as were unprovided with covering were sheltered 
during the heavy showers that fell in the course of 
the day in some native sheds in the neighbourhood of 
the encamping ground. 

After a very stormy night, the morning of the 27th 
of February promised something better, and cleared 
up into a fine day, bringing with it a definite pro¬ 
spect of the regiment getting out of Carragola; as 
the missing company arrived in the forenoon, the 
Left Wing of the 55th Regiment arriving at the same 
time en route to Cooeh Behar, the portion of the 
frontier for which it had been detailed. 

The day was occupied drying bedding and clothing, 
cleaning arms, &c., and in the afternoon a portion of 
the baggage was packed in hackeries, or small 
country carts, formed of a light bamboo frame, 
drawn by two little bullocks. Several hundred of 
these carts were at the time collected at Carragola 
for the land transport of the troops proceeding to 
the seat of war. They were not well suited for the 
purpose, being too small, and otherwise unadapted 
for the conveyance of field equipment. In addition 
the service was one of compulsion to their owners, 
and particularly distasteftd, notwithstanding that a 
fair rate of daily remuneration was allowed them, 
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and steady employment secured for greater por¬ 
tion of a montL. The exigencies of the Government, 
however, required laensport, and the duty of the 
district officials was to collect it firom all the sim- 
rounding villages, iarespective of the extent of in¬ 
convenience to which the agricxiltural population 
might be exposed by being deprived of their means 
of local conveyance at a season of the year when it 
was much wanted by them. These hackeries were 
to go as far as the nature of the coimtry admitted of 
their travelling over, namely, about 140 miles, re¬ 
ceiving eight annas (one shilling) per diem, and 
rettun hire at the rate of four annas per diem, each 
day’s journey being calculated at sixteen miles. 
About 3,000 of these hackeries were collected and 
made available at different times for the purposes of 
the Bhotan expedition, consequent on the Dewan- 
giri and Balia disasters. How far the owners had 
reasonable grotmds for objecting to the kind of ser¬ 
vice their carts and bullocks were pressed into will 
shortly be made apparent. 

In the afternoon of the 27th of February the 
orders were issued for the regiment marching at five 
o’clock the following morning, and such of the bag¬ 
gage carts as were packed were started off* ahead 
for the first encamping ground along with the camp 
colour-men.* As soon as they began to move, the 


* The camp coloiir-men are soldiers, usually the pioneers, who go on 
ahead to the next encamping ground, when a regiment is on the march, 
and indicate by flags the positions on which the tents are to be pitched, 
when they arrive on the ground. This would seem a very old practice, 
inasmuch as in Adams's “Koman Antiquities,’* describing soldiers on the 
march, it is stated, “ When they came near the place of encampment, 
some tribunes and centurions with proper persons appointed for that 
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road leading north, assumed a bustling appearance— 
the long line of loaded hackeries varied by native 
followers attached to the regiment, many of them 
attired in old military uniforms, commissariat cattle, 
and motley groups of women and children belonging 
to the ixative followers. 

Carragola, as the river port of the Pumeah, Dar¬ 
jeeling, and the Rimgpore districts, is a place of 
some little importance, and consists of a native vil¬ 
lage and bazaar, the houses being mere huts, how¬ 
ever, with thatch and matting roofs. The presiding 
genius of the place is a native called Moonshee 
Kyrat Alii, who takes all the ordinary Grovernment 
contracts for transport to Darjeeling, &c. The con¬ 
veyance, for instance, of the reserve ammunition of 
the 80th Regiment, amounting to 500,000 rounds of 
Enfield cartridges, having been entrusted to him. 
There is a considerable population in the village, 
and on walking through it and observing the 
filth, foul odours, and defiance generally of all those 
hygienic principles which we consider essential to 
physical integrity, and yet seeing large and healthy- 
looking families being reared there, one cannot but 
feel that nature unadorned is not that malignant 
enemy to vitality that it has become the fashion of 
the day in our part of the world to depict her. 

Noticing the milk at Carragola to have a peculiar 
odour and taste I inquired as to the cause, and foimd 
that it results from a custom which prevails amongst 
the natives in this part of the coxmtry of impreg¬ 
nating the vessels in which the milk is kept with the 

service were sent before to mark ont the ground, and assign to each his 
proper quarters ; which they did by erecting flags of different colours 
in the several parts/’ 
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fVunes of burnt cow manure, the object being to 
counteract the tendency which the milk has to 
curdle from acidity acquired by the vessels from 
absorption of some of the milk they previously con¬ 
tained. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Max^h from Carragola — Oamp at Luchmeepoor—Cholera—Burial at 
Chitreepeer—^Purneah Station—March to Balgatchie—Sanitaiy Pa- 
radoxes—Hackeiy Men take their Bullocks awar—Dingra Q-haut— 
Transport Difficulties increase — Cross the Mahanuddy —Affray at 
Assooraghur—Early Marching—Objections to it—Remarks on Sun¬ 
stroke—Raja of Kishengunge—%Tigers in the Vicinity—Elephants and 
their Mahouts—Narrow escape from Drowning—Arrival at Chopra— 
Examination of the Soldiers’ Rifles—^Necessity for Water-proof Covers. 

At five on tlie morning of tlie 28th of February, the 
80th Begfiment marched fi*om Carragola for Luch¬ 
meepoor, an encamping ground nine miles distant. 
On the way one of the soldiers was attacked with 
cholera, and the sanitarian may feel inclined to say, 
“ here are the effects of exposure, want of proper food, 
&o., already beginning to show themselvesthis 
man however was one of those who had suffered no 
Tmdue climate exposure, nor any inconvenience from 
want of food, as he belonged to a company, the boats 
of which had started firom Colgong several hours be¬ 
fore the others, and got to Carragola the next day. 

The country passed through on the line of march 
was similar to that at Carragola; namely, low swampy 
grazing land, intersected by a single causeway road 
raised several feet above the level of the plain, owing 
to the country becoming flooded dxiring the rains. 

On arriving at Luchmeepoor, a small piece of 
ground tolerably well drained, in the neighbourhood 
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of a few native huts, the men pitched their tents ac¬ 
cording to the following system of oastramentation. 
The fiont of the camp was made to face the road, the 
“main street” of the former being at right angles 
with the latter. The mess tent of the officers was 
pitched at the foot of the main street, while the main 
guard tent, with the colours and drums in front, was 
pitched at the head of it; the companies’ tents being 
pitched one behind the other on each side of the 
street in lines parallel with it; the officers’ tents being 
in the rear of their respective companies. On the 
flanks again of the mess tent were the tents of the 
colonel and regimental staff, with the quarter guard 
tent in the rear, and those belonging to the hospital 
establishment on the extreme flank, the tents of the 
staff sergeants being on the right of the companies’ 
ones and parallel with them. 

The tents used in ordinary marching in India con¬ 
tain sixteen men, their dimensions allowing each man 
about 840 cubic feet of air. They are vastly superior 
to the bell tent in general use elsewhere; a similar 
number of men in them (as I have frequently seen in 
China) having but one sixth of the cubic space af¬ 
forded by the Indian tent. 

We marched at half-past four the following 
morning for Chitreepeer, eleven miles from Luchmee- 
poor. The man seized the previous day with cholera, 
died just as we were on the eve of stirrting, and there 
being no time to bury him, his corpse, in a dhoolie, 
followed in the rear of the column. About an hour 
before marching a second case of the same disease 
occurred, and while the man just dead had undergone 
the minimum of exposure, the one now attacked had 
undergone the maximum, as he belonged to the com- 
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pany longest out on the river. I interrogated him 
closely and failed to elicit any information rendering 
it probable that he had ‘committed any dietetic 
irregularity either on the way down to the river or at 
Carragola; the only thing he had purchased at the 
latter place having been a little wheaten flour. At 
the same time that this man was brought to hospital 
another soldier reported himself sick, complaining of 
some slight derangement: he again readily admitted 
having eaten raw pumpkins and green peas, in the 
fields near where the boat he belonged to was aground, 
to stay his hunger, and his symptoms were of the most 
trivial nature, showing hoW difficult it is to connect 
the occurrence of cholera—especially the now epi¬ 
demic form—with any single cognisable cause. 

The halting ground at Chitreepeer was very simi¬ 
lar to that we had just left, and as soon as arrange¬ 
ments could be made a grave was dug for the corpse 
we had brought with us, alongside of the grave of a 
former comrade named McGuire, which was dis¬ 
covered by a piece of tin nailed on a tree, with his 
name scratched on it and the date of his death. He 
had died at Chitreepeer on the 18th December 1864, 
while proceeding to Daijeeling with the Left Wing and 
those who left him in so lonely a spot little thought 
that another of the regiment was destined there to 
join him. 

On the 2d March, the camp was struck at 3 a.m., 
and an hour afterwards the regiment marched for the 
civil station of Purneah, distant ten miles. Just as day 
was dawning we crossed a rather wide river, usually 
called the Pumeah river, bridged over by two cause¬ 
ways, united by a bridge supported on piles. At 
seven o’clock we reached Pumeah, and encamped 
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on a clear space in the centre of the station, near the 
dawk bnngalow. 

Pameah affords but little scope for description. It 
is the civil station of the district of tiiat name, and 
the country about it is perfectly level and very moist; 
its products being chiefly indigo and rice. The sta¬ 
tion consists of a few detached residences, occupied by 
the Government servants, a post-office, jail, billiard 
room, and two stores, or “ Europe shops,” as they are 
called in India. In the afternoon the band of the 
80th played for an hour, and most of the residents in 
the neighbourhood were present. Some Eurasian 
ffimilies also were on the ground in bullock carriages, 
and several natives in curious looking private vehicles, 
in the form of chair-hackeries, in which they sat 
cross-legged. 

On the morning of the 3rd of March, the camp was 
struck just as drizzling rain commenced, and at four 
o’clock the regiment marched along a bypath for the 
purpose of avoiding a portion of the main road, inter¬ 
sected by a river not yet properly bridged over. The 
morning was very dark and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that the way could be made out, several of 
the men getting into ditches on the side of the path¬ 
way. After no small trouble the detour was effected, 
and the main road reached, which, owing to the heavy 
rain now falling, was soon converted into a quagmire 
that it was no easy matter to keep footing on. At 
ten A.H., exactly six hours after starting, I reached 
the encamping ground at Balgatchie, thirteen miles 
by the road from Pumeah, but somewhat longer the 
way we had come. The reg^iment had arrived about 
three quarters of an hour sooner than the dhoolies 
containing the sick did. The g^und had become 
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neaarlj a swamp; ih.e min stOl liallin^ lieayilj, and the 
men were standing in the open, saturated, and with> 
out any prospect of their tents arriving for some time, 
the hacl(;eries being miles behind. 1 was able how> 
ever to provide shelter for the sick, having fortunately 
sent on the previous evening the hospital tents that 
were not in use, with a portion of the establishment, 
so as to have tents ready pitched on the arrival of the 
sick. Towards the afternoon the hackeries began to 
arrive, and the men got their tents pitched: the 
groimd at the time being literally a swamp, but there 
was no help for it as it was the best for miles around, 
and the men worked away with good will and did their 
best to make themselves comfortable by flooring their 
tents with straw procured from a neighbouring ham¬ 
let. At the close of the day eighty men were without 
tents and sixty without bedding, the hackeries con¬ 
taining them having been unable to come on, owing 
to the weight of their burdens and the badness of the 
road. 

The following morning some of the baggage carts 
being still missing, and heavy rain falling, rendered 
moving from Balgatchie neither desirable nor prac¬ 
ticable. Notwithstanding the great exposure to wet 
from above and damp from below, which the men had 
recently undergone, paradoxical as it may seem to the 
modem sanitarian, their general health at this period 
was excellent, and there was less than the ordinarj’^ 
amormt of sickness complained of. The cholera case 
also, which occurred three days piaviously, unfavoura¬ 
bly placed as it had been for recovery, nevertheless 
was rapidly cenvalescing—at the same time, however, 
one of the Gharrywans, as the hackery drivers are 
called, died of cholera during the night, showing that 
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frequently in the causation of this disease, the sys¬ 
temic state of the individTial plays a more important 
part than the external influences which he may be 
casually exposed: no epidemic of it at the time in 
question existing, and only three cases having oc¬ 
curred out of a moving body of men, European and 
native, numbering about a thousand. 

In my own case the following sanitary paradox 
was apparent. When I left Pumeah I was suffering 
from what is familiarly known as a “ cold in the head,” 
and after getting wet through and through on the 
march went about the camp the greater portion of 
the day in saturated clothing. On the morning of 
the 4th March, after having passed the night in a tent 
on ground in a state of swamp, far from feeling the 
cold aggravated I got up perfectly free from it. I 
have frequently observed both in India and China a 
sudden change for the better takes place in men suf¬ 
fering from malarious fevers, at the time resisting the 
ordinary remedies, immediately on heavy rain setting 
in—while again, I have as frequently seen persons in 
whom the tendency to ague was at the time dormant, 
display active manifestations of it as well as the 
ailments allied to it, coincident with the occurrence 
of rain, and other marked atmospheric changes, irre¬ 
spective altogether of locality or elevation, and par¬ 
ticularly so of exposure to what is generally believed 
to be the special exciting cause of malarious disease, 
namely, marsh miasma. Facts such as these, demon¬ 
strating as they do how similar atmospheric changes 
will bring sudden restoration to health to some, while 
others they prostrate on the sick bed, convey the hint 
also that the practice of the healing art, the study of 
the individual constitution and idiocyncrasy, should 
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become a point more salient than the routine appli¬ 
cation of what are termed general principles. 

Ma/rch Bth. Gained the whole of yesterday and the 
greater portion of the night. The carts containing 
the remainder of the tents and bedding did not get 
into camp until ten o’clock last night. The work has 
been so severe on the bullocks that several of them 
are in a dying state, and some are already lying dead 
on the ground. The hackery drivers seem to feel 
this so much, and dislike the work to such a degree, 
owing to the great weights their animals have to sup¬ 
port and drag, and the unusually quick pace they are 
made to travel at (stimulated by having their tails 
nearly twisted off,) that a considerable number of them 
have fled during the night, taking their bullocks with 
them and leaving their hackeries behind; hoping to 
recover them when the regiment leaves the encamp¬ 
ing groimd. In consequence of this the soldiers were 
authorised to seize bullocks wherever they could find 
them, whether loose in the fields or in hackeries on 
the road; as it was imperative that the regiment 
should now move on, so as to make room for the 55th 
Wing : the ground not affording space for the tents of 
both corps, and there being no other anywhere near, 
at all suited for the purpose. 

The camp was therefore struck at half-past eleven, 
the weather being stiU xmsettled, and the column 
marched at noon, thirty men per company however 
being left on the ground to bring on the hackeries, 
about forty in number, that were xmprovided with 
bullocks, and for which it was at the time presumed 
animals could be procured by seizing one or two 
herds that were grazing in the neighbourhood. Just 
as the regiment moved off the rain re-commenced, 

Q 
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amd 1 resDoained a i^ort time beMnd ; iutvmg a sns- 
pioion that the transport diEBonlties would not be so 
easily got over, and that the evacuation of the camp 
that day was a matter of considerable doubt. The 
men who had been left ^th the hackeries were out in 
the vicinily capturing bullocks wherever they could 
find them, much the same as would be done in an 
enemy’s country, and while I was there thirty in a 
herd were driven in. They were qxiite unbroken 
however and useless for draft purposes. Some forty 
hackeries laden with tents, bedding, and stores, were 
standing on the ground without an available bullock. 
Some of the men were amusing themselves firing the 
straw on which they had been sleeping the previous 
night, while others were burning two hackeries the 
bullocks of which had been takcen away, as well as 
portions of the wheels that rendered them unfit for 
use at the time. Having satisfied myself that a con¬ 
siderable portion of the baggage guard would have to 
remain at Balgatchie for the night, I sent back a por¬ 
tion of the medical establishment, in case any sickness 
should occur. 

The encamping grotmd the regiment was march¬ 
ing for, was on the bank of the Mahanuddy River, at 
a place called Dingra Ghaut. The road leading to 
it was bad in the extreme, for the most part being 
ankle-deep in mud, and proving extremely trying 
for the bullocks in the hackeries; their progress being 
very slow through it. The ground was reached at 
four o’clock, and the men bivouacked; none of the 
baggage having come up. In the course of the 
evening a few tents arrived, and as many men as 
they would hold went into them, while the remainder. 
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with the exception of one Company that got under 
some native sheds, slept on straw in the open air. 

Late in the evening we heard that thhriy carts 
were still on the ground at Balgatchie nnprovided 
with hnllooks, and that the soldiers remaining with 
them had re-pitched some of the tents—also that all 
along the line of road loaded hackeries were &st in 
the mud, some with bullocks lying down exhausted, 
oihers without bullocks at all; the drivers having 
removed them, and abandoned their carts; con¬ 
sideration apparently for their animals* sufferings 
outweighing the loss of property thus sustained 
by them. The men at Balgatchie being without 
provisions, a supply of bread and rum was sent off to 
them about midnight, the distance being between 
nine and ten miles, but from the badness of the road 
equal to half as much more. 

The Mahanuddj is a good-sized non-tidal river, a 
steady current running constantly down. It is not 
safe to bathe in, owing to the number of muggers or 
round-headed alligators it contains. The banks are 
very sandy, the right one sloping, while the left one 
is nearly perpendicular, reminding me of some parts 
of the Peiho. In its neighbourhood, that is to say, 
Dingra Ghaut, the point that it is crossed by a ferry, 
there are a few villages, and the country on both sides 
is well tmder cultivation, the ground having been 
recently ploughed. The electric telegraph from 
Calcutta to Darjeeling is carried across the river 
where the ferry is. 

March 6th ,—This morning a number of our brd- 
locks, exhausted as they were with their work of 
yesterday, had to be sent out to bring in the hackeries 
abandoned on the road, and those also still impro- 

42 
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vided with the means of moving firom Balgatchie. The 
day being fine the saturated tents and bedding were 
partially dried, and during the latter portion of the 
day the hospital establishment carts, thirty in number, 
and two Companies, were got across the river in ferry¬ 
boats. After this had been effected the remainder 
of the regiment crossed, and the camp was re-esta¬ 
blished on the left bank of the river on a piece of 
ground much better suited for the piirpose than that 
on which it had just been struck. In crossing the 
river the hackeries were taken over in boats three at 
a time ; the bullocks going separately. 

Another day’s halt had to be made on the Maha- 
nuddy waiting for the baggage to come up, the last 
of which arrived in the evening, and on the morning 
of the 8th of March the regiment was enabled to 
move on to Assooraghur, a short march of seven 
miles: a supply of bullocks and hackeries having 
been procured by taking them wherever they were to 
be found. The loss to the imfortunate villagers 
must have been considerable, hackeries being seized 
indiscriminately, while droves of cattle were driven 
in from the fields, and bullocks appropriated for 
transport purposes by whoever was active enough to 
catch them. Before leaving Dingra Ghaut a com¬ 
plaint was received from a European connected with 
the Pumeah and Daijeeling Conveyance Company, de¬ 
manding seven bullocks belonging to it that had 
been seized on the road, and threatening an action 
of compensation for loss. The bullocks were ac¬ 
cordingly surrendered, but on what grounds of equity 
I am at a loss to say, considering the manner in 
which necessity compelled their being taken from the 
natives. 
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In making these remarks I must eschew any in¬ 
tention of reflecting personally on any one; I believe 
that the transport arrangements were made by the 
Bengal Government with as much care as it was 
practicable, under the circumstances, to exercise, and 
with a due regard also that fair dealing in the way of 
remimeration should be extended to the people whose 
carts were required for the public service—the failtire 
resulting from a misconception of their fltness for 
the conveyance of the equipment of European troops 
proceediag hinriedly on field seiwice. It may 
perhaps be supposed that the case of the 80th Itegi- 
ment was exceptional, but I have it from the best 
authority, namely, Mr. Beames, the eoUeetor of the 
Pumeah district, that the progress of the 80th had 
occasioned but few grounds for complaint as com¬ 
pared with what resulted from that of the Wing of 
the 55th Regiment; the baggage difiiculties connected 
with which, and the means adopted by the men of 
remedying them having fallen so severely on the 
district as to have required official representation. 
Having thus plainly stated facts, I may now pomt 
out that in the event of similar transport being again 
employed under similar circumstances, the proba¬ 
bilities are that consequences of a like untoward 
nature will result so long as soldiers are allowed in 
any way to interfere in the management of the carts, 
either as regards estimating what they are fit to 
carry, or the pace the bullocks should travel at. 

On arriving at Assooraghur we found that the 
camp colour-men, who had gone ahead the night 
before to select the ground, had had an affray with 
some villagers in the neighbourhood, and had been 
severely beaten: the facts of the case being the fol- 
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lowing. An airangement liad been made bj the 
omnmissariat agent accompanying the regiment that 
village was to supply a certain number of 
hackeries to aid in bringing on the baggage at Dingra 
Ghaut that there was no transport for, and on the 
hackeries beii^ collected, two of the byles, as the 
bullocks are called, were wanting for one of them. 
The soldiers went to the village, and finding where 
the byles were demanded them through the interpre- 
torial aid of a native policeman. They were told if 
they wanted the bullocks to wait, and they would be 
brought out. This they declined doing, and forced 
their way into the private domain of the native, and 
into that portion of it where foreign intrusion is 
most objectionable. Immediately on this occurring 
the villagers turned out in a body to resent a vio¬ 
lation of one of their cherished prejudices, and ad¬ 
ministered a sound thrashing to the soldiers, who 
seemed to think themselves fortunate in having 
escaped with their lives. 

At Assooraghur the camp was pitched within the 
lines of an old Nepaulese fort; this part of the 
coimtry having once been in the possession of 
Nepaul. The only indications of the fort now re¬ 
maining are a few earthen mounds concealing 
some brickwork. At no great distance firom it the 
Mahanuddy flows past, and the country aroimd is 
under rice and indigo ctiltivation. 

A telegram having been received from Calcutta, 
conveying the “ most positive orders ” of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that the marching of the regiment 
was to be so arranged that the tents should be 
pitched before sunrise, an endeavour was made on 
the morning of the 9th of March to give effect to it. 
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bj striking the camjp ai two ▲.!(., and marohii^ the 
colunm at five mmutes to thxee. Bajlight brolre 
about half-past five, aud revealed to us that we were 
marchiug through a perfectly level lightly-wooded 
country, presenting no perceptible difference from 
that we had been passing through since leaving Chur- 
ragola, with the exception that since crossing the 
Mahanuddy at Dingfra Ghaut hamlets seemed to 
ocom at shorter intervals fi^>m each other. At half- 
past seven the encamping ground at Kishengunge, 
the seat of the Raja of that name, was reached. 
The sxm was then very strong and the ground very 
damp from the heavy dew which &lls regularly 
during the night in this part of India, and the prac¬ 
tical result of the endeavour to carry out the order of 
the Commander-in-Chief was that the men had to 
stand on the damp ground for betweeen two and 
three hours exposed to the full force of the sun 
before their tents arrived; the hackeries being un¬ 
equal in the dark to coming at anything like the 
same pace the men marched at, and which was only 
three miles an hour: the regfiment also having been 
several times halted to gfive them time to come up. 
The carrying out of the order was simply impracti¬ 
cable, situated as the regiment was—unless, that is to 
say, the men were deprived of a portion of their rest 
under canvas and made to sleep in the open air for 
two or three hours after midnight, so as to enable 
the tents to precede them and be pitched on the 
next encamping ground before sunrise, and then 
again the ground would be too wet at that period of 
the morning to put bedding on. While this order 
was issued from a feeling of solicitude that the men 
should be saved as much as possible from solar ex- 
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posure in the early day, tibe circmnstances attending 
the endeavour to carry it out, practically demon¬ 
strated how necessary it is that orders issued at a 
distance shotild be qualified by discretionary power 
on the part of those entrusted with the giving effect 
to them. 

As far as my experience warrants an expression of 
opinion, there are circumstances when extreme early 
marching in India appears to be open to several ob¬ 
jections, and I am inclined to think in such cases 
that so long as a prejudice exists, which may or may 
not be well founded, against exposing men on the 
march to the morning’s sun, it would be better to 
march them in the afternoon and have their tents 
re-pitched in the evening (which could be easily 
done in the dark at night as in the dark in the 
morning)—an arrangement which would enable the 
men to enjoy a proper night’s rest during natural 
hours, and get up each day refreshed in place of 
having to do so, shortly after midnight, feeling 
drowsy and tmwilling to move. For instance, on 
the occasion in question I find the difference thus 
noted by me—“ Yesterday (8th March) we marched 
at six A-M. Everything went off very well; having 
the advantage of daylight. The baggage came in 
steadily without mishap, whereas this morning in 
the dark two of the hackeries went over the cause¬ 
way embankment, and some six or eight others 
became tmpacked on the road, and their contents 
tumbled off from hurried packing in the dark. Yes¬ 
terday, again, the men were active and lively, moving 
about the camp amusing themselves, sorting their 
kite, cleaning their accoutrements, &c., while to-day 
they are lying sleeping and sweltering in their tents. 
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until, comparatively tmrefreshed, they have to get np 
towards sundown and dress for afternoon’s parade.” 
Apart altogether 3&om the question of marching, I 
think that the system of early rising is carried to an 
extreme extent in the army in India, and conse¬ 
quently the propensity to sleep during the hours that 
nature intends the mental and physical powers to be 
active, encouraged to a degree that cannot be bene¬ 
ficial, and more than likely is injurious. 

The objections to exposing the men to the sun, it 
is almost uimecessary to remark, are based on the 
supposed liability they have when so situated to suf¬ 
fer from the very fatal disease usually known as coup 
de soleil. Now, without attempting to say that the 
disease cannot be caused by solar exposure, there can 
be no doubt that whatever influence heat exercises in 
developing it, solar exposure is not its essential cause, 
inasmuch as the worst forms of the disease that are met 
with occur in sultry, cloudy weather, and in barrack- 
rooms at night. I have frequently seen it occur in hos¬ 
pitals, both in China and India, where the patients 
attacked had been completely removed from the direct 
influence of the sun for weeks previously. It is clear 
therefore that we have not arrived at the true nature of 
coup de soleil, which is altogether a misnomer; heat 
apoplexy being the designation conveying a more cor¬ 
rect idea both of the symptoms themselves and the cir¬ 
cumstances under which they occur. Having during 
three consecutive summers in China, on one occasion in 
Japan and several times in India, seen cholera and heat 
apoplexy occur coincidently, I have formed the opinion 
that, under certain circumstances, the two diseases oc¬ 
cur from analogous causes. In making this statement, 
what I mean to convey is, that certain abnormal con- 
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ditions of the atmosphere during warm weaiher, will 
in some persons develop symptoms the same as those 
to which the term heat apoplexy is commonly applied 
—while in others it will produce those to which it is 
customary to give the name of cholera—both of them 
generally equally fatal in result—and their causes, I 
believe, the operation on the nervous system of elec¬ 
tro-chemical agency originating in the atmosphere ; 
devitalisation of the blood occtirring as the conse¬ 
quence : in both diseases its appearance after death 
being the same as is observed in cases of death from 
lightning, namely, imusual fluidity. 

This view of the existence of an analogy between 
one form of cholera and heat apoplexy derives some 
support from the fact, that, while Mooltan is the 
only station in India, which, as far as we have any 
statistical knowledge, has enjoyed perfect immunity 
from cholera, it nevertheless has suffered severely 
from heat apoplexy, occurring imder circumstances 
resembling those of an epidemic character—a num¬ 
ber of cases taking place about the same time during 
a period of extreme heat, and without any reference 
to direct solar expostlre—cases for instance having 
occurred at night in the hospital of the 89th Regi¬ 
ment in the summer of 1863. It would therefore 
seem, from some cause which cannot even be guessed 
at, that at Mooltan epidemic constitutions of the 
atmosphere occurring in connection with peculiar 
heat display their effects on the human system by 
a group of symptoms to which we give the name of 
heat apoplexy—in other places the same influences 
developing those we call cholera—^both of them being 
groups of symptoms respecting the precise natin^ of 
which our ignorance is equally complete—any expla- 
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nation we can oflfetr .l^eing but little better tban loose 
ocnsgectore. 

Haying thns stated that the so-called e<Hip de $oleil, 
or heat apoplexy, is not oansed by the snn, I, wonld 
wish it to be understood that I by no means say that 
the stm cannot cause insensibility; I believe it can, 
and that there is a disease to which the name sun¬ 
stroke is ftilly admissible—^the latter however being 
a much less serious ailment, and one as commonly 
terminating in recovery as the other does in death— 
a distinction which, combined with the fact of the 
sun’s direct influence being in no way essential for the 
production of the former, indicates the necessity for 
recognising in sunstroke and heat apoplexy, two 
diseases, and not amalgamating them as is now done; 
thereby investing the minor affection with a much 
greater degree of gravity than actually belongs to it. 
In other words, what is required is to distinguish ef¬ 
fects due pturely to the action of the sxm • from those 
due to a sultry and abnormal condition of the atmo¬ 
sphere. The necessity for what I now point out will 
perhaps be the more readily understood when I 
mention the fact that at the present time the military 
medical officer has no option but to return all cases of 
insensibility the effect of heat—whether of a partial 
and evanescent character resulting from pure solar 
exposure, or from the death-sleep of heat apoplexy 
occurring under a punkah in a barrack room or hos¬ 
pital at midnight or on the march before daylight— 
under the one head of “ Insolatio,” a Latin substitute 
for coup de soleil, or sunstroke, which has been 
adopted in the classification of diseases now in use in 
the army, based upon the Nosology of Dr. Farr, the 
Begistrar-General, which was infroduced into that 
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branch of the service in 1859, and from which no de¬ 
viation is pemlitted; in plainer terms, whatever the 
symptoms may be which necessitate the admission 
of a soldier into hospital, in whatever part of the 
world he may be serving, a name must be found for 
them in this nosology or catalogue of diseases; no 
other names being admissible in the military medical 
returns—hence, heat apoplexy must continue to be 
sunstroke, because Dr. Farr has willed it so. 

While fully admitting that the sun exercises in In¬ 
dia, an unquestionably injurious effect on some, I 
have at the same time considerable doubt that it is so 
inimical to life as it is the custom to represent it; in¬ 
clining to the belief that this is an impression which 
has taken root as the direct result of the wholesale 
misapplication of the word sunstroke. It seems to 
me also open to question as to whether the artificial 
life soldiers are compelled to follow in India, does not, 
by lowering their vital power, render them more pre¬ 
disposed to suffer from the sun when casually, or from 
necessity, exposed to it, than if they were more ha¬ 
bituated to it than they now are, which I think they 
might be without risk to their health; especially so, 
as every precaution is now-a-days taken to protect 
their heads by solar helmets. I would go a step far¬ 
ther and protect their spines also, because there are 
many who feel the effect of the Indian sun as much on 
their backs as on their heads. This could be easily 
done either by padding and quilting that portion of 
the soldiers’ warm weather clothing which is imme¬ 
diately over the spinal column, or by a piece of quilt¬ 
ing about eighteen inches long and three inches wide, 
which could be kept in situ over the spine by strings 
round the neck and waist respectively, and worn either 
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over or under their coats. The importance of protect¬ 
ing the heads of soldiers against direct solar influence 
is fully recognised and carefully enforced, and I there¬ 
fore submit that a similar necessity exists for the pro¬ 
tection of iheir spinal cords as one of the gre&t cen¬ 
tres of the nervous system,—a necessity certainly 
greater than there is for the protection of the abdomen 
by the broad flannel bands, called “ cholera belts,” 
which the soldiers in India are made to wear as a 
protection against that disease. I question much, if 
the present system of extreme early rising and 
parades does not tell more on the men than if they 
had a longer period in bed during natural sleeping 
hours, and more solar exposure during those that na- 
tme intends they should be awake and employed. 

The residence of the Raja of Kishengunge was at a 
short distance from where we encamped, and some of 
the officers called on him for the purpose of borrowing 
elephants to go after three tigers reported by the na¬ 
tives to be in the jungle two miles distant from the 
next encamping ground. Most of the Raja’s elephants 
had been required to aid in conveying the baggage of 
the 19th Punjaubees, and were at the time absent, 
but he xmdertook to send one on to the place next 
day. On leaving, he presented them with a quantity 
of fruit, consisting of small stoneless raisins, walnuts, 
almonds and pistachio nuts; also a large piece of a 
slightly acidulated fruity paste, like vegetable casein. 

At Kishengunge there is a native town of some size, 
and also a dawk bungalow. Hanging up in the lat¬ 
ter, I observed a notice signed by one of the district 
officials, the tenor of which was not favourable to the 
supposition that travellers invariably behave fairly 
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to the natiVes in charge of the^^ eshtbliBhmmia, in 
the matter of remtmeration for supplies ittmished. 

On the 10th of March the camp was again struck 
at 2 A.H., and at daybreak the Himalayas were very 
distinctly seen: the first time they had been visible 
since leaving Garragola. On reaching the encamping 
groimd at Oozal, ten miles from Hishengonge, the 
three tigers of which we had heard the previous day 
were still in the vicinity, and had two nights before 
carried off two men. The villagers were very anxious 
to have them destroyed, and as the Baja of Kishen- 
gunge had sent on an elephant, one of the officers, 
(Captain Tucker) started on it for the jungle, but had 
to return shortly afterwards; owing to an attack of 
fever. It was interesting to notice how promptly the 
elephant obeyed the mandate of the mahout sitting 
across his neck, and brought his under surface in con¬ 
tact with the ground to enable himself to be mounted. 
These mahouts also are notable in their way. Their 
occupation is one of considerable risk, as they not un- 
firequently meet their deaths in course of attempting 
to manage imperfectly tamed and vicious elephants. 
The danger likewise to which they are exposed in the 
course of tiger shooting is necessarily great,—still they 
are represented as being exceedingly cool, and as hav¬ 
ing, as a general rule, implicit confidence in the skill 
of the European sportsman. The moral control they 
acquire ovef the elephants is remarkable, and equally 
BO, is the appreciation of the meaning of words which 
the elephant seems to be capable of acquiring—at 
the word hite, for instance, he immediately brings his 
body near the ground. At the word of command also 
he will knock down any obstruction in the pathway, 
such as a small tree, and I am told that he appears to 
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appreduKte the mflaaning of dxrectioxis wMdi in Eng¬ 
lish would he to the following effect,—^“take care 
where you are going-stick your toes well into the 
ground,” and which are usually given him when as- 
scending bad pathways at the foot of the hills. Apro> 
pos of elephants we heard at Gozal that in the UTe- 
paul jungle about sixteen miles west of where we were 
encamped, Jung Bahadour was, at the time, with a 
large body of men, seeking for a valuable elephant he 
had lost. 

The encamping ground next day was at lUiobarree, 
the country about which was very open and less 
wooded than at the last two places we had halted at. 
Notwithstanding the many vicissitudes the men had 
been exposed to since leaving Colgong, their general 
health continued excellent; only one case of serious 
sickness having occurred since marching from Chit- 
reepeer, and in connection with it, a somewhat sin¬ 
gular verification of what may be termed an tmcon- 
scious presentiment occurred. The soldier was suffer¬ 
ing from what is usually called jimgle fever, and on 
visiting him in the evening I found him slightly de¬ 
lirious. I therefore directed that an orderly should 
be placed over him during the night, and as there 
were several open wells in the neighbomhood, gave 
particular orders that a constant watch was to be kept 
upon him in case he might get up and run out of the 
tent and tumble down one of the wells. The very ac¬ 
cident I was guarding against occurred at midnight. 
The orderly on duty had been taking “ forty winks,” 
and on his drowsiness passing off he saw the dhoolie 
he had been watching empty and the patient gone. 
He went outside and asked a sentry who was near, if 
he had seen any one leave the hospii^ tents. He said 
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yes, and pointed to a man going aciross an adjoining 
field. He was seen quite distinctly in the moonlight 
and the next moment disappeared. The alarm being 
given the hospital sergeant went in search, and found 
the man down a well, fortunately not containing 
water sufBcient to immerse him. One of the natives 
attached to the hospital was lowered by a rope, and 
passed another one under the patient’s arms by which 
means he was extricated,—apparentlyuninjured by the 
accident; as far as could be judged by external in¬ 
dications. 

On the 12th of March we encamped at Chopra, on 
the bank of the Doank River, a very pretty stream, 
the banks of which were covered with white sand. Its 
breadth when in full stream is about 120 feet, and it is 
crossed by a good wooden bridge. Here the men en¬ 
joyed the luxury of bathing, the first general ablution 
that they had had an opportxmity of having dtiring 
their long and fatiguing march through Pumeah. 
At this place a change in the aspect of the country 
was becoming apparent; it was losing its perfectly 
level character and becoming somewhat undulating 
as well as more thickly wooded. 

As our next encamping ground (Titalyah) was the 
place where the five companies branched off for 
the Dooars, the men had their rifles examined by the 
armourer sergeant, owing to the* successive wettings 
to which they had been exposed. I loolced on while 
some of them were being overhauled, and the damage 
the woodwork of many of them sustained from alter¬ 
nate exposure to heavy rain and strong sim, as well 
as the rusty state of the locks, seemed to indicate a 
necessity for furnishing soldiers going on service with 
waterproof covers for their rifles. This precaution I 
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ma>j xexoark -was adiopibedbyaregiineiitof Beloochees, 
axuxed with the Enfield xifie, that formed a portion of 
the Hortih of Cfhina field force in 1862-68. The coven 
were broug^ht by the men from Scinde, where 
are regularly need, owing to the sand storms which 
prevail there, and ilLe consequent liability there is to 
injury being done to the finer mechanism of the lochs. 
In the event of the army being supplied with breech- 
loading rifles, covers will probably be even more 
necessary. Some of the men had ammunition boxes 
of Indian manufacture, and the experience of this 
march proved that they are not waterproof— at least 
not invariably so, as there could be no question as to 
the unsatisfactory state they were in as compared with 
those which had been made in England. 


B 
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Arrivsd at Titalyah—The Fair of that Name—-Primitive Post Office— 
The Wing of the 80 th marches for Mjnagoorie and the Head Quar¬ 
ters for Bageeling—Arrival of the latter at Silligoorie—The Terai— 
"The Foot of the Himalayas — Punkabarree — Snake in the Dawk 
Htmgalow—^Effects of Chloroform on Snakes—Native Antidote for 
Hydrophobia—Hill Coolies, their Mode of carrying Baggage to Bar* 
jeeling and marking Weights ther^eon—Ascent to Kursiong—Sudden 
Transition of Temperature—Signs of the Mongolian Race—Pacheem 
—Hope Town—Arrival at Julia Pahar overlooking Darjeeling. 

On the 13th of March we reached Titalyah, where 
the Pumeah district terminates and that of Rtmgpore 
commences. The road was very hard and fall of deep 
ruts, reminding one of walking over a ploughed field 
after a strong frost. Within two miles of the place 
we passed a telegraphic station, situated where a 
pathway leading to Cooch Behar turns at right an¬ 
gles off the main road, and along which the electric 
telegraph is carried to Dinagepore and Gowhatty. 
TNrb telegrams from the Commander-in-Chief were 
Vmiting the arrival of the regiment—one of them re¬ 
peating the order about marching so as to have the 
tents pitched before sunrise, and the other inquiring 
as to whether, when the cases of cholera occurred (no¬ 
tice of which in accordance with standing orders bad 
been telegraphed) the men had arrived on the encamp¬ 
ing ground before sunrise. The commanding officer 
however was able to reply that no data existed for 
identifying the occxurrence of this disease with solar 
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ezpotnife, as bcHib tbe men had been attiudsed in tbe 
earlj mommg soime time before daylight. At Tita- 
lyah we found forty-two men of the Daajeeling Wing 
of the regiment under Xoeutenant O^Ocninor, waiting 
to join the Ckunpanies going to Hjnagoorie in the 
Dooars. They had been ordered down to take the 
place of a like number of weak and Biddy men who 
had been left behind, with the women and children, 
as a depot at Dum Dmn. 

Titalyah consists, under ordinary circumstances, of 
a few native huts, annually however, an extensive foir 
is held there, the goods being brought up chiefly from 
Lower Bengal. This annual fair had just commenced 
as we arrived, and there was a regular little town ex¬ 
temporised out of calico-covered booths arranged in 
streets parallel with each other, with cross streets in¬ 
tersecting. A great variety of goods, both European 
and native, were exposed for sale, and it was astonish¬ 
ing to see how judiciously the selection had been made. 
This fair, which was originally established by Dr. 
Campbell, the Superintendent of Daijeeling, is usually 
numerously attended by natives, who however on this 
occasion were not present in any number, the result 
probably of the hostilities going on on the fix>ntier. 
A good many purchases were made by the officers and 
men, but the venders seemed indifferent at so early a 
stage of the proceedings about forcing the sale of 
their wares, and held on to first prices with a tenacity 
quite foreign to the native commercial character, and 
especially to that phase of it witnessed in the “ China 
Bazaar,” the great outfitting emporium of Calcutta, 
where the natives will almost rather sell below prime 
cost than allow a customer to depart, however great 
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differenoe maj- be between that and the stun 
nallj asked. 

We halted two days at Titaljah, so as to enable the 
inspection of the arms to be completed as well as other 
arrangements regarding the field equipment of the 
Wing, such as the division of the hospital establish¬ 
ment, &c., the senior assistant stirgeon. Dr. Inkson, 
going in medical charge of it. The post-office at this 
place, in which we. had to leave onr letters for the 
overland mail, was of a very primitive nature, consist¬ 
ing of a tin box suspended by a chain on the outside 
of a hut near the dawk bungalow. 

At three o’clock on the morning of the 15th of 
March, the head-quarters and the Wing separated, 
the former marching for Sunnasakota on the way to 
Darjeeling, the latter for Julpigorie on the Teesta 
River m route to Mynagoorie. I accompanied the 
former, which reached its encamping grotmd at five 
A.M. It was then quite dark, a heavy dew was falling 
and the ground was very wet. We had to stand 
waiting rmtil the tents came up, which they did not 
do for upwards of an hour after daylight, having as 
usual had difficulty in coming along in the dark. 

Dining the night our rest was disturbed a good 
deal by jackals in large numbers screeching about the 
entjunces to the tents, and next morning at three 
o’clock we marched to Silligoorie, the road to which 
was very bad, in many places resembling an Austra¬ 
lian bush track. SiUigoorie is 122 miles from Carra- 
gola and 40 from Daijeeling. The Mahanuddy flows 
past it, and about three miles on the other side of the 
river the portion of the Terai commences which has 
to be passed through before the ascent of the hills 
commences. It was in this Terai, returning from Dar- 
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jeelii^, that Lady Oanning c<mtracted l^e fever of 
which she died. As local es^rience has demonstra¬ 
ted that it is during the hours immediately preoeding 
daylight that the malarioTis influence is most active 
there, 1 pointed out to the oommajiding officer the 
possible risk which would be run of exposing the men 
to fever if the march was made at as early a period in 
the morning as it had been for some days previously, 
and recommended that it should be deferred until the 
sun had risen well and the morning’s malaria dissi¬ 
pated. 

This suggestion was carried out and at ten A.K. on 
the 17th of March we left Silligoorie, which is repre¬ 
sented by a dawk bungalow and a few native huts, and 
crossed the Mahanuddy by a rickety wooden bridge 
about 600 feet long. Shortly after eleven o’clock we 
entered the Terai, which at its commencement con¬ 
sists of a thick jungle of light trees aX>out twenty feet 
high. In a few minutes we came upon a bend of the 
Mahanuddy where the country was partially cleared 
and some cattle grazing. At noon the mist which 
hitherto had obscured the view ahead, cleared off and 
disclosed to us the lower range of hills to which we 
seemed to be quite close. As the sun was now rather 
strong we halted for an hour at a small wooden house 
amongst a clump of bamboo trees, which afforded shade 
for the whole party. The house was surrounded by a 
ditch and a strong fence as a protection against tigers. 
The occupstuts were Mechis,* who have already been 
referred to as the only people who seem to be so con¬ 
stituted as to be able to reside permanently in the 
Terai. 

Jkom where we halted until the ascent of the hills 
* ProQounead Metcbeea 
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GommeDoed, the road laj through denae jtmgle; maiijr 
of the trees having matting huts constructed in their 
branches. They are used by the natives as isdeeping 
places out of the reach of tigers. In the afternoon 
we reached Parseebuttj, the first resting-place at the 
foot of the hills where th^e is a shed for storing 
goods, and a few huts. We went on about two miles 
farther to Punkabaree, which is the highest point that 
hackeries can go to. The ascent in some places is 
very steep, so much so that the carts we had with us 
had considerable difficulty in reaching the place, some 
of them requiring to be pushed up by hill coolies,—^fine 
sturdy 8x>ecimens of the Mongolian race, chiefly na¬ 
tives of Sikim, who were waiting to aid in the convey¬ 
ance of the baggage to Darjeeling. 

Punkabaree is upwards of a thousand feet above 
the plain, and is the portion of the Darjeeling district 
where the culture of the tea plant commences, several 
tea gardens being in course of formation on the slopes 
of the hills near where we halted for the night— 
namely, on a small piece of groxmd artificially levelled, 
near the dawk bungalow. The tents were here han¬ 
ded over to a commissariat agent and placed in store; 
as it was impracticable to take them further up 
the hill, there being neither groxmd sxdted for pitch¬ 
ing them on nor means of conveying them so as to 
be available for the men on the three days’ march 
they had still to make. As a substitute for tents 
road-side barracks have been built by the Govern¬ 
ment at two places between Punkabaree and Darjeel¬ 
ing, namely, Kursiong and Pacheem. 

We slept at the dawk bxmgalow, and the following 
day had an illustration of one of the disagreeables 
connected with them. The only lady who had ac- 
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compaaied tibie hejadHioaiters from Dixm Xhum 'was 
with her husband, the Musketry Instructor (Lieu¬ 
tenant Bidout) occupying the division of the bungalow 
set apart for fiimiiies, and in the forenoon her Ayah or 
native nurse gave the alarm that there was a snake 
in the room where she was with the baby. On going 
into it we found a long thin and very poisonous snake 
slowly creeping through a crevice in the floor on to a 
mattress on the ground, on which the child was lying 
at the moment that the Ayah noticed the snake 
appear. Its head was immediately crushed by a blow 
firom a heavy piece of wood, and though virtually 
dead, the body continued to move for a long time 
after cerebral life was extinct—hence I conclude, the 
popular belief that a snake will never die, however 
much it may be injured, until sunset. 

Talking at this time to Ikir. Hart, the hospital stew¬ 
ard of the regiment, about Indian snakes, he men¬ 
tioned that the results of experiments with chloroform 
show them to be remarkably susceptible of its vapour, 
so much so that they never recover its effects. As an 
illtistration of the rapidity of its action, he cited the 
following, which occurred when he was stationed at 
Benares. A cobra got into a part of the bungalow he 
was occupying, where there was some oil, which 
snakes are said, to be very partial to. When the door 
was opened and its dislodgment attempted, it dis¬ 
played an unusual determination to resist by placing 
itself in a springing attitude and hissing loudly. As 
it was not safe to approach, a long piece of bamboo 
with some cotton on the end saturated with chloro¬ 
form was passed to the place it had retired to. The 
cobra seeing the cotton approaching sprang at it, bit 
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it and instantaneously became sensdiesB, in wbieh 
state it was kUled.'**' 

From the same source 1 learned that when bitten 
by mad dogs the natives of some parts of Bengal adopt 
preventive treatment by taking about three gprains of 
muriate of ammonia (sal ammoniac) every hour for 

* An officer of the Indian Army lately motioned to me a cnxious 
ease of recovery from snake bite which occnrred at Agra three years 
ago. One of the native servants belonging to the bungalow where he 
was residing, was bitten by a snake, stated to be a cobra, and was im¬ 
mediately seized with the usual symptoms of poisoning, amongst others 
restless drowsiness. Attempts were made to keep him awake by the 
Europeans in whose service he was—an old native, however, living 
near, came up and requested that the management of the ease might be 
left to him, which was done. He then went out and got a branch of the 
neem tree, and waving it slowly up and down before the man’s face, it 
seemed to produce a mesmeric iuiiuence, as be became qmte tranquil and 
fell into a natural sleep, and awoke some hours afterwards quite well. 
Of course in a case of this kind it is impossible to say what influence 
the imagination had, either in leading the man to believe that the snake 
which had bitten him was a cobra, or in leading him to believe that the 
mystic remedy employed was certain to secure him immunity from the 
effects of the bite. Be this as it may, the same officer mentioned an¬ 
other illustration of a similar application of the neem branch, which, 
to say the least of it, is worthy of note. A Scotch terrier was bitten 
by a scorpion and was bowling from the pain, when a native servant 
went and got a branch and waved it before the animal in the manner 
already described. The dog almost immediately ceased howling, and 
like the man who was snake-bitten, became perfectly tranquil. Those 
who are inclined to ridicule matters they do not understand, inll pro¬ 
bably say that the dog’s becoming quiet admits of eai^ explanation by 
reference to the fact that he was induced to do so from the fear of re¬ 
ceiving chastisement from the branch, which was kept for a prolonged 
time before bis ^es. Individually I am disposed to take a wider view 
of the question, and entertain the possibility that there may be some 
influence developed on the nervous system by the means described. Tli«* 
neem tree is held in high esteem by the natives of India, on account of 
its medicinal virtues which are numerous, and they have a proverb,— 

that he who lives under the neem tree has no need of the physiman.** 
The tree is a very common one, is of amall siae, and bean a flower 
very similar to the lilac of Engl a nd , 



serr^rai dajs snooessirelj after the ii^tny—also Ihat 
thej em{>h)j it in similar doses as a curative a^eut 
after the symptoms of hydrophobia have actually ap¬ 
peared, and occasionally with apparent success. 

IVom Funkabaree to Dazyeeliii^, which is twenty- 
five miles of ascent by a zigzag road made on the 
mountain slopes, goods and baggage are conveyed on 
the backs of coolies, lyho for the most part are natives 
of Sikim and Bhotan—Hie former known under the 
local name of Lepchas, a word I believe of Nepaulese 
origin. These people (women included) carry enor¬ 
mous weights, especially so when the fatiguing nature 
of a good deal of the ground they go over is con¬ 
sidered—250 lbs. for instance being an ordinary load, 
and nearly double that not being an uncommon one 
for them to start with. The time they take to per¬ 
form the journey of course depends upon the weight 
of their burdens, but as a general rule with an average 
load, say two marmds and a half, three days is about 
the period. They are very independent, declining to 
work unless they are paid in advance, and as their ser¬ 
vices are indispensable the European has no resource 
but to conform—a proceeding contrasting as it does 
strongly with the manner in which the meek Hindoo 
usually allows himself to be overawed, that is not by 
any means congenial to him—^necessity however be¬ 
gets compliance, and the sturdy Mongolian gets his 
rupees into his hand before shouldering his load. The 
women are as stonily built as the men, and seem 
able to cany nearly equally great weights. 

A. large number of these coolies, a considerable pro¬ 
portion of them beii^ women, were collected at Pun- 
kabaree under a sirdar, or headman, to convey the 
regimental baggage to Darjeeling. A curious method 
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they have of inarking the weights on the thingi to ^ 
carried was noticed. In this work they adopt the 
Indian mannd of forty seers (80 lbs.) as their stan¬ 
dard, which they represent by a circle made with a 
piece of chalk thus O and should the weight be under 
a maund the number of seers that it is short is shown 
by strokes from within the circle outwards in this 
manner Qt indicating that the weight is six seers 
less than a maimd. In the event again of the weight 
exceeding one but not amounting to two maunds, it 
is shown by a circle with the strokes outside thus 
O nil being one maund four seers. 

On the afternoon of the 18th of March, after a 
great deal of trouble in getting the lighter portions of 
our baggage dispatched by pre-paid coolies, we 
started for Kursiong, which, though only six miles 
distant, proved a fatiguing march, occupying nearly 
four hours, owing to the steepness of the ascent. At 
short intervals along the sides of the winding path¬ 
way we saw baggfage, which had preceded us, standing 
improtected: the coolies having gone to rest and re¬ 
fresh themselves in some of the neighbouring huts on 
the hill sides. Though valuable properly is left stand¬ 
ing in this way all night it is very rarely interfered 
with, and the coolies are stated to be strictly honest 
in acting up to their engagements, and never to de¬ 
sert their loads otherwise than for the purposes of 
rest and food. 

At Kursiong, which is about 4,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, several tea-planters’ houses are dotted 
about, and considerable tracts of hill land have been 
converted into tea-gardens. The soldiers went for the 
night into the road-side barracks referred to, which 
are situated about half a mile from the dawk bunga- 
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low. They were originally for the aeooznxaoda- 
iaon of invalids On their way to and from the conva¬ 
lescent depot at lyaijeeling. They are merely stone 
substitutes for tents, having earthen floors and a row 
of planMng down each side of the rooms, mised three 
feet from the ground, for the men to sleep upon. With 
the exception of a fireplace at the end of the rooms, 
they have no pretensions to comfort. 

We were now very sensible of the change of tem¬ 
perature firom that experienced in the plains, especially 
the phase of it we had in passing through the Terai, 
exposed to the full force of the sun dtuiag the hottest 
period of the day, and which, I may remark, was pro¬ 
ductive of no ill consequences whatever j the men’s 
heads having been well protected by wicker-work 
helmets, covered with white quilted calico, and having 
the additional protection of the puggery or roll of 
muslin round the outside of the part in contact with 
the head. The pattern was a new one that had re¬ 
cently been made the regulation one for the army by 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief (Sir Hugh Rose), 
and is a decided improvement on the imsightly and 
cumbrous wicker-work head-dress formerly worn. 
On the march to Kursiong the sun also was very 
strong, and the heat consequently considerable—espe¬ 
cially so, under the circumstances attending the steep 
ascent we had to make, but no sooner did sundown 
approach than the air became chiUy, and by the eve¬ 
ning it was so cold that we were glad to avail otir- 
selves of wood fires, and of about the same amount 
of bed-clothes as would be required at the same period 
of the year in England. 

Our next and last halting-place before arriving at 
Dai;jeeling was Facheem, for which we marched on 
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the inoming of the 19th. Justh^ond the dawk him- 
galow at Ktirsioiig we passed through a Tillage, the 
houses of which were built with wood and the roo& 
formed of matting. Here I saw much that reminded 
me of China, amongst other things a pony Tvith the 
same kind of saddle and bridle on, that is in ordinary 
use in that country. The population Tras a mixed 
one, partly Hindoo, partly Lepcha—^the latter were 
jolly, good humoured and dirty looking, recalling 
forcibly to mind the Mongolians I had been accus¬ 
tomed to see in Peking. There appeared to be a great 
absence of poverty in the place, judging from the 
strings of rupees which the women had on as neck 
ornaments. Some of the men were dressed in pretty 
coloured garments reaching to the knee, and were 
armed with a short sword similar to what is some¬ 
times worn by Chinese soldiers. The ordinary weapon 
however carried by the Lepchas, is a long knife in a 
wooden sheath, one side of which is open, the blade 
being kept in position by two cross bands of tin. 

The road to Paoheem was very good ; the slope so 
gentle as hardly to be felt; the incline being one foot 
in thirty. The road is about twenty feet wide, and its 
outer side is provided with a parapet two feet high. 
The electric telegraph runs along it except at its 
bends. The wire is then carried across the mountain 
sides to shorten the distance. Here and there 
amongst the hiUs, planters’ bungalows and sheds are 
seen—^the latter used in preparing the tea, a good 
deal of which is under cultivation in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The soil here seems to be light, sandy and 
stony—it also contains a good deal of mica, which, in 
places where it is exposed on the surface, gives the 
ground a glistening appearance in the sun. 
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On tlie way I liaid several opporttmities of observ¬ 
ing how the coolies progressed with their heavy loads 
brought up from Punkabaree. The weight is divi¬ 
ded between the head and the shoulders—a band of 
plaited cane-work passes across the forehead while 
two others pass round their shoulders like the straps 
of a knapsack, and support a bamboo framework 
resting on their backs, on which their burdens are se- 
ciu^. Each coolie carries a thick tube of bamboo, 
by means of which, when fatigued, he relieves himself 
:^m the weight of his loadjwithout putting it on the 
ground—simply resting it on the end of the bamboo. 
In this tube or choonga, as it is called, he also carries 
a supply of water, and when two coolies meet they 
refiresh each other by pouring a little of it over their 
hands, wrists and feet. One man in particular, I no¬ 
ticed, carrying two large iron pipes for water-works 
about to be introduced into Darjeeling—each pipe 
weighing two maunds, making his total weight 820 
potinds. He went along at a slow and steady pace, 
and his muscular powers did not seem to be over¬ 
taxed. I have seen a mode of carriage similar to this 
in the streets of Peking, but confined to light sub¬ 
stances, such as baskets of charcoal. 

The trees in this part of the Himalayas have but 
little foliage upon them, and their trunks are of un¬ 
usual length and remarkably straight. For the most 
part they have creepers devoid of foliage twisted spi¬ 
rally round them, which ascend to the branches and 
fi:om hence hang down fi:equently to the ground. 
These creepers, fix)m interfering with the circulation 
in the bark, are said to be injurious to the trees. 

After a march of nearly twelve miles along an ex¬ 
cellent road, having, as already stated, an incline of 
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only one foot in thirty, we reached the village of 
Faeheem, and here had to tom off the road and take a 
steep pathway leading np to the barracks whi<di are 
about a mile up the ascent on the side of a track 
known as the old road—now in disuse. The barracks 
are similar to those at Kxixsiong, and only suited for 
resting-places for the night. The path by which they 
are reached from the new road is both rugged and 
steep, and proved the most trying portion of our 
mountain march, especially so, coming in as it did at 
the end of the day’s jormiey. 

In the neighbourhood of Pacheem, there is a small 
tea growing settlement, which has been recently es¬ 
tablished on a spur in the centre of an amphitheatre of 
hills, to which the name of Hope Town has been given. 
The soil consists of yellow clay mixed with disen- 
tegrated gneis covered with a layer of black vegetable 
mould here and there washed away by the rains—the 
timber in its vicinity being chiefly the oak, chestnut, 
and magnolia. The elevation of Hope Town is about 
six thousand feet, and viewed, as approached by the 
new road from Kursiong, it has the appearance of 
being built on a very abrupt ascent, which however is 
not the case, the slope being moderate. The settle¬ 
ment does not promise to prove a success. 

^kiter halting the night of 19th of March at Pa- 
cheein, the following morning we descended by the 
same path to the new road, and proceeding along it 
for about six miles came to a part of it known as the 
“ saddle,” where a winding pathway ascends the 
mountain of Senchal, on a ridge near -the top of which 
the cantonment or ordinary military station of Dar¬ 
jeeling is established. Senchal, which is 8,600 feet 
high, overlooks the hill of Julia Pahar, distant from 
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it and a lialf zoiles, o& wludii the oozmdesoent 
depot stands, wMIe Julia Paliar a^ain overlooks tke 
civil station and Daijeeling, about a mile and a bglf 
lower down. Crossing the “ saddle,’* which is a ridge 
connecting E^nchal and Julia Fahar, we ascended the 
latter mountain bj a somewhat steep path and 
reached the convalescent depot, consisting of several 
small buildings perched one above the other on sites 
cut for them on the abrupt slopes of the hill at an 
elevation of 7,800 feet-^the communication between 
them being by zigzags, protected on the outside by 
wooden railings. The view as we ascended was very 
fine, the Idiuds (ravines) being of great depth ahd ez> 
tent. From the brow of Julia Palmr a number of de¬ 
tached houses built on slopes of a mountain, about a 
thousand feet lower down came in view; this was the 
civil station and settlement of Darjeeling, the height 
of the hill fi?om which it takes its name being 7,166 
feet above the level of the sea. 

Before proceeding further with the narrative of 
events, a notice of the circumstances under which 
Darjeeling came into our possession may not be with¬ 
out interest to the reader. To this subject therefore 
I shall devote the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

British Intercourse with Sikim—Circumstances under which Baigeeling 
became Bntish Territory—Progress of the Settlement—^Dr. Hooker* s 
Visit to it—Troubles with Sikim—Dr. Campbell’s Expedition and its 
Disaster—A Force sent into Sikim—Treaty concluded—Details 
connected with the Origin of the Sikbnese or Lepchas—Contradictory 
Character of the Information—The Author’s Views—Limitation of 
the term Mongolian necessary for the right understanding of the 
Question — Meaning of the words Lepcha and Sikim—Confusion 
caused by the Use of the former—^Improvement of Terms suggested 
—Unreliable Nature of the Lepcha Traditions. 

The portion of SiMm, now known as the Darjeeling 
district, in the year 1816 belonged to Nepanl; having 
been won by conquest from the Sikimese. At the 
end of the war we had with Nepaul it was ceded to 
the British Government, and by it given back to the 
Raja of Sikim, with whom a treaty was executed at 
Titalyah in February 1817. The object which the 
Governor-General (the Marquis of Hastings) had in 
view in so doing being to wedge in Nepanl as it 
were by territory belonging to an ally, and thus pre¬ 
vent her encroaching eastward. 

Early in 1828 Mr. Grant of the Bengal Civil Ser¬ 
vice, tiie Resident at Malda, and Captain Lloyd,* 
who was employed settling the boundary between 
Sikim and Nepaul, made an excursion from Titalyab 

* This officer, then Lieutenant General Lloyd, CJB., died at Daijeeling 
on the 4th June 1865, aged 76 years, and was buried with military 
honours by the 80th Kegiment, and 7th Battery, 22nd Brigade, Eoyal 
Artillery, 
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into the monntaips of Sikira, and when at a spot alew 
miles from what is now called Daijeeling formed the 
idea that ilxe place was well adapted for a sanitarixun. 
They brot^ht the subject xmder the notice of Lord 
William Bentinck, the Governor-General, and in 
1829 Major Herbert, the Deputy Surveyor-Greneral, 
was instructed to visit the part of 8ikim referred to, 
which he did along with .Mr. Grant in 1830. The 
reports prepared by these gentlemen were submitted 
to the Court of Directors of the East India Com¬ 
pany, who approved of them, and recommended the 
local Government, if practicable, to establish a sani¬ 
tarium at Daajeeling, which had been particularly 
noted as suited for the purpose. 

Negotiations were accordingly entered into with 
the Baja of Sikim for the transfer to the British 
Government of a track of hill land sufficient for the 
proposed sanitarium, and in the year 1835 they were 
concluded : the Sikim Baja receiving a compensation 
of three thousand rupees per a.-n-rmriri in consideration 
of signing the following agreement:— 

The Governor-General of India having expressed 
his desire for the possession of the hill of Daijeeling, 
on account of its cool climate, for the purpose of 
enabling the servants of his Grovemment suffering 
from sickness to avail themselves of its advantages, 
I the Sikim Baja, out of feiendship to the said Gk>- 
vemor-General, hereby present Daijeeling to the 
East India Company, that is, all the land south of 
the Great Bimgeet Biver, east of the Balasun, 
Ehhail, and Little Bungeet Bivers, and west of the 
Bungnoo and Mahanuddy Bivers.” 

British Sikim being thus established in 1835, 
Captain Lloyd came up the same year and resided at 

B 
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Daajeelixig, tihe spellmg^ of wMcli origmallj waa 
Dtnjiling^ beii^ a nearer approximation, to the natire 
pronnnciation of Wte word; the meaning of which, 
according to Csoma de Korosi, is the ** Holy Spot.” 
Some however allege that it is the ** bright and sunny 
spot,” which would certainly be a misnomer, as during 
a considerable portion of the year the place is ex¬ 
ceedingly dioudy. The former conjecture is the more 
probable one, as the remains of a Lama monastery 
may stUl be seen on the highest part of the moxm- 
tain. 

Captain Lloyd having inaugurated the sanitarium 
remained there until 1839, when he made over 
charge to Dr. Campbell, under whose able superin¬ 
tendence the district gradually progressed, roads 
being made, mountain torrents bridged over, a church 
erected, a bazaar organised, a convalescent dep6t for 
200 soldiers constructed, a municipality formed, a 
revenue created, a corps of Sebundy Sappers (native 
local militia) raised for keeping the roads in order, 
and other indications of progress developed. 

For the first ten out of the twenty-two years that 
Dr. Campbell presided over the forttmes of the new 
settlement, no event of note occurred. In 1849, how¬ 
ever, Dr. Hooker, the distinguished botanist, visited 
the SiMm Himalayas, and the Governor-General 
(Lord Dalhousie) made a special request to the Baja 
of Sikdm, through Dr. Campbell, that every facility 
should be given him of prosecuting his researches. 
Far from this request being attended to, the contrary 
course was pursued by the Sikim authorities. Dr. 
Campbell in consequence thereof obtained the per¬ 
mission of Government to visit the country, which he 
did, and joining Dr. Hooker accompanied bim to 
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Toomloong, the oainHbal, for the purpose of haviug au 
interview with the Baja. Thej arrived there on the 
8rd Koyember 1849, but the Baja declined to see 
them, and left the following day for the Cholah Pass. 
Four days afterwards, as they were returning to 
Darjeeling, they were attacked by about fifty Si- 
kimese, headed by an official called the Singtam 
Soubah, who seized Dr. Campbell, bound his hands 
and feet, knocked him down, kicked him, and other¬ 
wise ill-treated him. This assault, it appeared, was 
perpetrated at the instigation of the Dewan, or 
prime minister of the Sikim Baja, who owed Dr. 
Campbell a grudge, in consequence of his having in¬ 
terfered to procure the release of a Nepaulese girl 
that had been kidnapped and taken into Sikim. 

Doctors Campbell and Hooker were marched back 
to Toomloong, where they were detained until the 
25th of December 1849, the former having been 
confined in a room twelve feet by four. On that 
date, however, • they were released, and allowed to 
return to Daijeeling, indications by this time being 
apparent of the intention of the British Govern¬ 
ment to effect their release by force; a Company of 
the 80th Eegiment, \mder Captain—now Colonel 
Hawkes, being sent up from Dinapore to Daijeeling 
for the purpose. 

As a punishment for this outrage the Indian Go¬ 
vernment resumed the whole of the land that had 
been presented to the Baja of SOdm, on its cession 
by Nepaul in 1817; and thus British Sikim assumed 
the proportions by which it is now represented—»• 
namely, a small tract of country extending for some 
miles on each side of the 27th degree of north lati¬ 
tude, and 88th of east longitude : its length as the 
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crow flies being about thirty-five miles, and its 
breadth about eighteen miles. These dimensions in¬ 
clude the plains land by which it is approached, fiom 
what was formerly our frontier, and admit of its 
being divided into a northern and southern portion: 
the former, fiom being mountain land, containing 
about half as much more surface as the latter. 
British Sikhn, on the north, is bounded by the Great 
Bimgeet and the Bummun Bivers; on the south by 
a boimdary line about seven miles north of Titalyah, 
running ^m the Mahanuddy to the Mechi River; 
on the east by the Teesta and Mahanuddy, and on 
the west by the Mechi River and the Singalelah 
range of mountains; some of the peaks of which 
rise to elevations of ten and twelve thousand feet, 
and look down on the valleys of Nepaul. 

No other event of importance occurred until to¬ 
wards the end of 1860, when Rr. Campbell, having 
represented to the Government that for some time 
the Sikimese had been misconducting themselves, 
closing roads, prohibiting trade, kidnapping people, 
&c., and treating remonstrances with contempt, was 
directed to proceed in person with a detachment of 
Sebimdy Sappers and occupy a portion of Sikim, to 
the north of the Rummrm and west of the Rungeet 
Rivers, pending compliance with the demands for 
redress. Dr. Campbell’s force of occupation con¬ 
sisted of one three-pounder gun, four Europeans, and 
one hundred Sebundy Sappers. With this he started 
in November 1860, and took possession of the village 
of Rinchinpoong, about forty miles fi*om Dazjeeling. 
No signs of opposition were met with for a month; 
at the expiry of this time, however, Cheeboo 
Lama, who has always been fdendly disposed towards 
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US, gare information that an attack was intended, 
and which occurred the day afterwards. A fire of 
matchlocks and arrows was opened on the party in 
the dark, and some of the sentries were cut off j pos¬ 
session being obtained of their arms and ammuni¬ 
tion. The attack was renewed several times dttring 
the two following days, and as the ammunition of 
the party was nearly exhausted, and reports were 
current that Daqeeling was about to be attacked, it 
was determined to retire at once on that station. 
The gxm was spiked and abandoned along with the 
baggage. The retreat commenced in an orderly 
manner, and continued so for the first six miles, 
when the Sikimese took advantage of a rocky pass, 
and recommenced the attack, firing from above, and 
rolling stones down on the party, which threw it 
into confiision, and compelled it to take flight. The 
party succeeded in getting back to Darjeeling, having 
lost in this unfortunate affair about one-fifth of its 
original number. 

The Sikimese now marched to our frontier, 
and occasioned considerable alarm in Darjeeling 
for some time, daily apprehension existing of an 
attack being made on the station. In the meantime 
the Government ordered a small expedition to be 
organized against Sikim, which was placed under 
the command of Colonel Gawler, of the 73rd Regi¬ 
ment, and consisted of two mountain howitzers, with 
a detachment of Royal Artillery, 300 men of the 
6th Regiment, 200 men of Rattrays Seiks, and the 
Sebimdy Sappers. TUs force reached the Rungeet 
River on the 2nd rebruary 1861, and found the 
Sikimese in position on a stockade on the opposite 
bank; a few shells from the howitzers dislodged 
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them, axid enabled the Sappers to throw a bridge 
orer the river, by which the force crossed into Sikim. 
After this little or no attempt at resistance was 
made, the chief difScnltieB encountered by the force 
being those connected with transport. It succeeded, 
however, in reaching Toomloong on the 9th of 
March, and shortly afterwards the Baja arrived fiom 
Choombi, in Thibet, where the Sikim court usually 
residest. On the 28th of the month he concluded a 
treaty with the Honourable Ashley Bden, who ac¬ 
companied the force as Envoy and Special Com¬ 
missioner. In this treaty it was agreed that a repre¬ 
sentative, accredited by the Sikim Government, 
should reside permanently at Darjeeling. Oheeboo 
Lama was selected for the post, and under his judi¬ 
cious management our diplomatic relations with 
Sikim have been carried on harmoniously ever since, 
and may be now considered as fused on a secure 
basis. 

There are few countries that less has been written 
about than Sikim; attributable, I presume, to the 
limited opportunities which have existed until re¬ 
cently of procuring information about it, and having 
given this general sketch of the circumstances under 
which a portion of it became British territory, I may 
be expected to say something about its people. The 
conclusions I have arrived at regarding them, are 
based partly on personal observation, partly on in¬ 
formation locally acquired, and as their result inclmes 
me to question the accuracy of the few opinions which 
have been given expression to in print concerning the 
source from which the present inhabitants of Sikim 
have sprung, I shall commence by placing these 
opinions before the reader prior to stating my grounds 
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of dissent. Ihr. Mdoker in Ms aoootmt of a Tisit to 
the SiMm Mountains, contained in his ** Himalayan 
Journals,” states:—^ 

** The Lepdba is the ahoriginal inhaHtant of the 
conntiy’, and the prominent character in Boijiling 
(Daijeeling) 'where he tmdertakes all sorts of out-door 
employment. The race to which he belongs is a v«ty 
singular one: markedly Mongolian in features, and a 
good deal too in habit $ still he differs from his Ti- 
betian prototype, though not so decidedly as from the 
Nepaulese and Bhotanese, between whom he is 
hemmed into a tract of country, barely sixty miles in 
breadth. The Lepchas possess a tradition of the flood, 
during which a couple escaped to the top of a moun¬ 
tain (Tendong) near Doijiling. The earliest tradi¬ 
tions which they have of their history date no further 
back than some three hundred years, when they de¬ 
scribe themselves as having been long-haired half- 
clad savages. At about that period they were visited 
by Tibetians, who introduced Bood worship, the 
plaiting of their hair into pigtails, and many of their 
own customs. Their physiognomy is however so 
Tibetian in its character, that it cannot be supposed 
that this was their earliest intercourse with the trans- 
nivean races : whether they may have wandered be¬ 
yond the snows before the spread of Boodism, or 
whether they are a cross between the Tamalian of 
India and the Tibetian, has not been discovered. 
Their language, though radically identical with Tibe¬ 
tian, differs from it in many important particulars. 
They, or at least some of their tribes, call themselves 
Bong and Arrat, and their country Dijong: they once 
possessed a great part of East Nepaul, as flir west as 
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the Tambiir Biver, and at a stiU later period the j 
penetrated as far west as Arum.” 

This ethnological notice of the Lepohas, or so-called 
aboriginal Sikimese appears to me so very vague, and 
in one or two respects so markedly contradictory, as 
to give rise to the impression that the subject must 
have received but a superficial share of attention fix)m 
the high authority fi-om which the notice emanates. 
The only other account of the Sikimese I have met 
with is the following, compiled by Captain Hathom, of 
the Royal Artillery, and introduced into his “ Hand¬ 
book of Daijeeling,” published at Calcutta in 1863. 

“ The Lepchas have a written language, but no re¬ 
corded histoiy of themselves or others. They are 
divided into two races, ‘ Rong * and * Elhamba.’ Rong, 
is a generic term and equivalent to ‘ Lepcha * with 
us, but a man who calls himself a Lepcha in speak¬ 
ing to a European, may turn out to be a Khamba. 
The real Lepcha or Rong proper has no tradition of 
his tribe having immigrated fi:om some other part of 
the world. His ‘ habitat * extends 120 miles from 
the north-west to south-east along the southern face of 
the Himalayas, and here he has always been, according 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, and this is 
corroborated by his neighbours. It extends to the 
west as far as the Tambur branch of the river Koosee, 
and its eastern limit is undefined somewhere in Bho- 
tan, probably some fifty miles east of the Teesta, 
although a few of them are said to be located as far 
east as Punnaka and Tasgong. The Khambas, 
though now the same in all essentials of language, 
customs, and habits as the Rong, are immigrants from 
beyond the Himalaya. They appear to have come 
from Kham, a province of Thibet, lying next to 
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Cluna and tuadet Olxinese rtile. They reckon seven 
generations (or saj 200 years) since i^ir arrival on 
this side of the snows. They were headed by the first 
ancestor of the present Sildiu Kaja, who is himself a 
£3iamba. This ancestor was invited firom Hiibet to 
accept the throne of Sikim, on account of the inces¬ 
sant struggles for supremacy which had previously 
convulsed the latter country. The first !Raja did not 
exercise any spiritual authority. But the chief priestly 
power is now generally vested in a member of the 
Boyal family. The Lepchas, both Bong and Khamba, 
are Boodhists.” 

This account of the Sikimese, though more precise 
than that given by Dr. Hooker, is nevertheless also 
somewhat contradictory: inasmuch as we are left to 
infer that the class of Lepchas who call themselves 
Bongs, are really aboriginal to the part of the Hima¬ 
layas where they are now found—and at the same 
time are told that another class of Lepchas who call 
themselves Elhambas, and between whom and the 
Bong there is no essential distinction, moral or phy¬ 
sical, are of comparatively recent Thibetian origin— 
evidence to my mind conclusive that they must have 
sprung from a common source, and that any dif¬ 
ference which may exist between them must be merely 
of name and not of race; in all probability not greater 
than the county distinctions existing in our own 
coirntry. 

Having thus ventured to question the accuracy of 
the only published information I have been able to 
find, with reference to the origin of the SUrimese, I 
shall now endeavour to show that the subject is not 
one of much ethnological obsctirity. Before pro¬ 
ceeding however further in the inquiry, it is necessary 
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to coxae to an Tmderstandiag as to the interpretation 
to be pnt on the word Mongolian, which, as generally 
nsed, has a rerj wide signification, indicative of a vast 
and widely-spread race, constituting over one half of 
the whole huxoan species. In using the term in the 
following remarks, I mean it to be restricted to the 
inhabitants—or their descendants—of that portion of 
the Chinese Empire called Mongolia, which stands in 
a relation to China similar to that in whicdi our colo¬ 
nies stand to their mother country; its affairs in com¬ 
mon with those of other out-lying possessions, being 
presided over at Peking, by a Board called the Ly 
Fan Yuen, or Colonial office. Mongolia consists of 
four great divisions and between its people and the 
Chinese there is as wide a distinction as there is be¬ 
tween the Saxon tobacconist and the kilted Celt, of 
whom he usually has a representation in wood at his 
dQor. The divisions of Mongolia are: 1st. Inner 
Mongolia, lying between the Great Wall and the 
desert of Gobi. 2nd. Outer Mongolia, between the 
latter and the Altai Mountains. 3rd. The Koko- 
nor country, between Kansah, Sz’chuen, and Thibet; 
and 4th, liie dependencies of Aliasutai,. lying north¬ 
westward of the Kalkas Khanates. Mongolia con¬ 
sequently borders on Thibet, and several of its noma¬ 
dic tribes have settled there: chiefiy in, what is called 
by the Chinese, Anterior Thibet,—^the coimtry to the 
north of Lassa and Kham. 

When I first saw the Lepchas at Punkabaree, their 
features appeared so familiar that it almost seemed to 
me as if 1 had again reached the confines of China, 
and I was not long in recognising points of resem¬ 
blance between them and the Mongols 1 had been ac¬ 
customed to see in Peking, sufficiently marked as to 
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satisfy me tiiat Mongolia ^ms the coimtiy fi»m which 
thej had originallj come—aad that an easj solution 
was afforded of how—owing to the difference existing 
between them and the Thibetians (uududing the 
Bhotanese) the belief had arisen that they were abo¬ 
riginal to the parts of the Himalayas they now 
inhabit. 

In the first chapter of this narrative, I have shown 
that the word Bhoteah is generic for Thibetian, and 
that at Daijeeling there is a mixed population of 
SiMm, Nepaul, and Dhurma Bhoteahs—^also, Lepchas 
and Paharees; the latter being in aU probability the 
descendants of the true Himalayan aborigines; their 
name meaning ‘‘ hill men.” The population of SiMm 
is of the same mixed character, but I have been as yet 
unable to ascertain whether the Mongolian or Thibe¬ 
tian element predominates. That there is a close 
relation at the present day between SiMm and Thibet 
is manifest from the fact that one of the clauses of 
the treaty executed by Mr. Eden, in 1861, is to the 
following effect: “ With a view to the establishment 
of an efficient government in Sikim, and to the better 
maintenance of friendly relations with the British 
Government, the Baja of Sikhim agrees to remove the 
seat of his government jBrom Thibet to Sikhim, and 
reside there for nine months in the year*’—^than 
which stronger evidence, it would be difficult to ad¬ 
duce. That there is also a close relationship between 
the Thibetians and Mongolians, is equally manifest 
from a glance at the geographical position of their 
countries, a comparison of their religion, their ap¬ 
pearance, manners and customs—^to say nothing of the 
fact that the two countries, along with the province 
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of Hi, constitute the three great colonial divisions of 
China, supervised by the Ly Fan Yuen at Peking. 

Of the meaiiing of the word Lepcha I have been 
unable to procure any information, fiirther than that 
it is believed to be of Nepaulese origin; even those 
who have been longest resident at Daijeeling, and 
most versed with the natural history of the people, 
know nothing more about it. The people, however, 
to whom we apply it do not use it amongst them¬ 
selves ; it is consequently a term of purely local sig¬ 
nification, and I am inclined to tbinV that as the 
word Lepcha is locally applied to the sacred cairns 
or piles of stones on which fiags, written prayers, 
and other emblems of Lama Buddhism are placed, 
that the name was originally given by the aborigines 
of the hills to the Mongol intruders, whose presence 
amongst them these rude votive altars became indi¬ 
cative of. This supposition is the more probable 
fi:om the fact that the word we call Lepcha is pro¬ 
nounced by the Nepaulese Lapcha, and is employed 
by them to distinguish the same class of people that 
it is by us. 

The word Sikim, like Lepcha, is a purely local one, 
and only used by its inhabitants in conversation with 
Europeans or natives from the plains, or the neigh¬ 
bouring hills. It is of Hindoostanee origin, and by 
the Nepaulese is pronounced See-i—^what it means I 
have been imable to ascertain. By the Sikimese 
their country is called Dee-jon, or the “ rice-growing 
place ”—so at least I have been informed by Cheeboo 
Lama. 

There is no doubt that the Lepchas proper, though 
as pure a specimen of the Mongolian race as the 
Thibetians, still differ from them, inasmuch as their 
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langmge is diffet^at, wMch is in aecordanoe with 
what might be expected; the dialect of Mongolia 
differing from the dialect of Thibet.* Their dress 
also differs somewhat, though both wear the tail. 
The Lepcha frequently wears a small ‘‘ pork pie ” 
shaped hat, made of yellow silk, with a red silk knob 
on the top of it, the turned up part being lined with 
a coarse kind of black velvet. This hat bears a close 
resemblance to that which is commonly worn by the 
Mongolians from the neighbourhood of the Great 
Wall and the desert of Gobi, who bring their com¬ 
modities for sale to Peking—^the difference being that 
in the case of the latter the tumed-up part is covered 
with fur, and has a slit behind, from which two 
pieces of ribbon hang down the back. 

To sum up in a few words what has been said 
about the Sikimese, they consist of two classes of 
people, the one being of Mongolian, the other of 
Thibetian descent; neither of them consequently 
aboriginal to the country, any more than the Bho- 
tanese are to the hill tract and portion of the plains 
of Bengal that they have effected possession of. 

It may seem to some that I have just arrived at a 
conclusion differing but little from that contained in 
the account given in the “ Darjeeling Handbook,” 
to which I commenced by taking exception. A re- 
perusal, however, of the quotation referred to will 
show that this is not the case; the alleged aboriginal 
Lepchas or Bongs, and Thibetian Lepchas or 
Bhambas, being there represented as “ now the same 
in all essentials of language, custom, and habit 

* Even the dialects of Thibet differ, the inhabitants of the Eastern 
parts of the conntzy not understanding those of the Western. 
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whereas I do not admit that anj essential dUBarenoe 
can ever have existed between them; believing them 
to be both of Mongolian origin, and therefore dis¬ 
tinct from the Thibetian element in Sikim —in other 
words, from the Sikim Bhoteahs; Lepcha being a 
sort of collective synonym for the whole, whether 
Thibetian or Mongolian, which has proved very misr 
leading. The absence of clear views on this subject, 
as well as tiiie general confusion of terms whhfo 
exists, I believe to be solely attributable to the fret 
that the admixture of the Mongolian element with 
that of the Thibetian in the Himalayas of Sikim has 
hitherto been overlooked. The traditional distinction 
between the Bongs and the Khambas, referred to by 
Captain Hathom, may be, that, though of the same 
people, they are sprung from separate clans or tribes, 
one of which may have established itself at an 
earlier date than the other in the country of their 
adoption. 

At a future page, when 1 come to narrate a con¬ 
versation I had on this subject with Cheeboo Lama, 
who is himself a Lepcha proper (Mongolian), I shall 
be able to show how exceedingly difficult it is to 
obtain information regarding it, however ffivourably 
one may be locally situated, even he who, according 
to Mr. Eden, “ has studied the histories of Thibet 
and the countries adjoining it more than any living 
man,” being singularly inaccurately informed with 
reference to the circumstances under which his race 
became settled in Sikim, and also with respect to its 
philology. 

As the term Lepcha is now so identified with the 
word Sikimese, and two really distinct people in¬ 
cluded under it, the simplest mode of distinguishing 
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them will be bj adopting the terms Mon^lian, 
Ijepcha, and l^betian Lepcha; Sikim Bhoteah 
being STnonjmous vdth the latter amongst the 
people themselyes, when interrogated concerning 
their descent. 

!EVom what has been said the reader will probably 
be better able to understand such casual observations 
as occur in the course of my jottings at Daijeeling, 
respecting the types of the great Mongolian race 
which are met with in this part of the Himalayas, and 
in thus differing from the authorities I have quoted 
it is only fair to state that, but for the advantages I 
had while residing at Peking of becoming familiar 
with the characteristic of the Mongolian tribes, I 
should not have been in a position to do otherwise 
than they have done, namely, trust to local tradition, 
which amongst the people in question there is reason 
to believe is by no means a reliable source of informa¬ 
tion. 

I may add that I brought the view now pro¬ 
pounded of the descent of these so-called Lepchas, 
imder the notice of Lieutenant-Colonel Shelton, of the 
Bengal Staff Corps, Station Interpreter at Daijeeling, 
and the Reverend Mr. Niebel, who has resided there 
twenty-two years, both of whom have devoted con¬ 
siderable attention to the question of race, and are 
well acquainted with the Lepcha character, and I 
had the satis&ction of finding that it was favourably 
entertained by them; as it seemed to be a reasonable 
explanation of a distinction between the two Mon¬ 
golian elements of Sikim, which hitherto had been 
so obscure as to countenance the idea of one of them 
being aboriginal. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Military Arrangementg at Darjeeling—Formation of a movable Column 
—Protective Measures—The Soubah of Dhumsong a State Prisoner 
—The Cantonment of Senchal—Relation between the suicidal Mania 
and foggy Weather—^Route to the Bungeet—Cane Suspension Bridge 
—Sikim—Venomous Insects—The Teesta and the Bhutan Frontier- 
Heat of the Valley—Our advanced Picket — Cross the Teesta — 
Nature of the Suspension Bridge — Bhotanese Peasants — Their 
Arrows—Track over Pushok Mountain—^Return to Daqeeling. 

On arriving at the Convalescent Depot at JnUa 
Fahar, the headquarters of the 80th was temporarily- 
established there, -until accommodation could be 
found for it in the station of Darjeeling, where -two 
companies from the cantonment at Senchal were at 
the time quartered, while a third company was at 
Julia Fahar. These arrangements had been made 
consequent on the apprehensions entertained that 
the Bhotanese would attack the Civil S-tation, and 
coincident with OTir arrival, instructions had been re¬ 
ceived from the Government that as soon as practicable 
accommodation for the whole of the 80th Regiment 
(less three companies at Senchal) was to be provided 
in Darjeeling—the Wing detached to Mynagoorie 
having been stopped at Julpigorie and ordered to join 
headquarters at Darjeeling. Orders were at the same 
time issued for the formation of a movable column, to 
consist of a battery of artillery with two mountain 
howitzers and two 5^ inch mortars, 300 men of the 
80th Regiment, 200 of the 17th Native Infantry, and 
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a companj of Selmndy Sappers. The ba^^a^e of the 
coliuan to be conveyed by ponies; owing to the nnoer- 
tainiy connected with coolie transport, especially 
during military operations. 

The battery of Royal ArtilleTy being then on the 
march up, and as the most suiiable accommodation 
for it was at the convalescent depot, it was decided 
to quarter it there, which necessitated arrangements 
being at once made for removing the head-quarters of 
the 80th to Darieeling. Accordingly, on the 21st of 
March, Ciolonel Hawkes, Captain Staunton of the 
Royal Engineers, and myself, went down to Darjeel¬ 
ing to select such vacant houses as could be converted 
into temporary barracks. A good but rather steep 
road, protected on the outside by a wooden fence, 
communicates between JuUa Pahar and Darjeeling: 
connecting as it were the two stations—the hill of the 
one joining on to that of the other by a ridge about 
midway down the road. On the slopes of both hills, 
houses are built at intervals the whole way along. 
Some of them belong to permanent residents, while 
others have been built with a view to their being 
let to invalids from the plains of Bengal. 

The unsettled state of matters on the frontier at this 
period had operated against the interests of the place 
as a sanitarium, and several vacant houses were found 
tolerably well adapted for the purpose wanted—that is 
to say, the accommodation was much superior to that 
afforded by tents, but by no means up to the modem 
sanitary standard, which, with every feeling of respect 
for what has as its basis the maintenance and im¬ 
provement of the health of soldiers, I must say aims 
at a degree of uniformity of perfection which it is 
simply impracticable to carry out otherwise than in 

T 
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model barracks—a form of accommodation wbidi 
can oidj be extended to soldiers in connection witb 
one phase of their military career—namely, peace ; 
and even then it is far from that easy matter that 
sanitarians, especially those of the amateur class, seem 
to think. All the houses we looked at were folly fur¬ 
nished, and the chief difficulty the owners seemed to 
have in letting them for barracks referred to the dis¬ 
posal of the furniture, storage being both scarce and 
expensive in Darjeeling. 

Of the two companies then in the station, one com¬ 
manded by Captain Amiel was quartered partly in a 
house called the Dell, partly in the old native hospital, 
while the other company tmder Captain Sullivan was 
lower down the hill in the station theatre. Double 
sentries and a guard were posted at a point called the 
Chow Rusta, overlooking the valley of the Rxmgeet j 
the quarter from which the Bhotanese were expected 
to attack. Two mountain howitzers were also in 
readiness at the Dell, and signals of communication 
had been arranged by guns and rockets, so that in the 
event of an attack the companies from Julia Pahar 
and Senchal would come down in support. Advanced 
pickets of the 17 th Native Infantry were some miles 
in front on the banks of the Rungeet and the Teesta. 

The following day in the course of visiting the 
rooms in occupation as barracks in Darjeeling along 
with the Adjutant (Lieutenant Huskisson) we found 
that one of them in the old native hospital was used 
as a place of confinement for a Bhotanese official, the 
Soubah of Dhumsong, who had been made prisoner un¬ 
der the following circumstances. In the first instance 
he had submitted to the authority of the British, and 
having given up his fort without resistance, was al- 
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lowad to reside at Dliuinsong. He was afterwards^ 
t«bxotigh tiie mte^eepidon of a letter, detected cor¬ 
responding witb. his own Goyenunent, and detailing a 
plan b j wbicb, if authorised, he would undertake with 
a sinall body of men to cut off the detachment of the 
17th Native In&ntrj at the time stationed there. In 
consequence of this he was arrested, and it was 
thought the best course to destroy the fort and with¬ 
draw the detachment, which was done. The Soubah 
was a fine looking old man, very thick set and muscu¬ 
lar, with a round fiu^e, open coxmtenanoe, and thick 
head of black curly hair.* He was dressed in a blue 
cloth robe thickly lined, and had a countryman of 
his own attending him as servant. He seemed in 
very good spirits and was sitting outside in the veran¬ 
dah, playing at a kind of native draughts with the 
Havildar of Police in whose charge he was, and ap¬ 
peared to be getting the best of the game. There did 
not seem to be any intention of adopting more severe 
measitres towards him than deprivation of liberty for 
the time being—nor could any other course well be 
pirrsued, as the proposal he made to his Government 
was only what might have been expected under the 
circumstances. 

Orders having been received from the Government 
to the effect that a Board, composed of the Ofilcer 
commanding the Station, the Executive Boyal En¬ 
gineer, and the Senior Medical officer, should exaunne 
and report on the nature and amount of the accommo- 
tion for European troops in the barracks at Julia 
Pahar and Senchal, Colonel Hawkes, Captain Staun- 


* The Bhotaneae neither shave the front of the head nor wear tails, 
though in other respects th^ are like the !I^betians. 
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tCKOy aud mjself were occupied tibe greater portion of 
the first week afber onr arriyal at this duty. On the 
24tih of March we visited Sehchal; proceeding to it by 
descending the Julia Pahar hill to the narrow and 
short ridge called the “ saddle,” connecting the two 
mountains. Crossing this we ascended Senchal fiom 
a point about 6,000 feet above the sea, by a zigzag 
path. The barracks, which though commenced in 
1867 were not completed or occupied until 1860, we 
found to be in a very tumble-down condition: their 
walls being of the flimsy structure known as “ wattle 
and dab,” supported on stone foundations. Alto¬ 
gether there were about thirty small single-storied 
buildings, arranged in various ways on a long ridge 
about a himdred feet from the top of the motmtain ; 
some of them being parallel to each other, others lon¬ 
gitudinally on elevations on the ridge. The roofs 
were originally of sheet-iron, and were foimd to leak, 
they were then covered with thatch which proved 
combustible from the sparks from the wood fires, and 
had to be re-covered Avith a layer of sheet-iron in the 
neighbourhood of the chimneys. The hospital, from 
having a glass verandah round it, was the best build¬ 
ing out of a very bad lot. The barracks generally 
were at the time under repair, and upwards of thirty 
men of the 80th stationed there, were receiving 
twelve annas (eighteen pence) per diem working pay 
as labourers, while four men who were tradesmen 
were getting a rupee per diem in addition to their 
military pay; which in India is ninepence a day and 
a complete ration. There can be no doubt that the 
selection of Senchal as a military station was a mis¬ 
take on the part of Dr. Campbell; as, from its great 
height it is enveloped by clouds the greater portion of 
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tlie yettr, besides coming in for an amonnt of rain 
mncb in excess of wba,t is experienced at Darjeeling. 
The only grounds on which the plaee could have been 
selected must have been from a desire to keep the 
miHtary and civil elements of the settlement at as 
great a distance from each other as practicable. A 
more dreary residence for the British soldier than the 
cantonment of Mount Senchal could not well be 
found, or one more likely to develop the suicidal 
mania where a predisposition to it exists.* It is to be 
hoped as soon as the Bhotan difficulties are termina¬ 
ted, that the Government in place of rebuilding these 
barracks will direct their being pulled down, and such 
materials as may be available applied to the construc¬ 
tion of new ones in a more suitable and cheerftil 
locality. 

On Sunday, the 26th of March, the head-quarters 
of the 80th Regiment marched to church at Dar¬ 
jeeling with the band playing, which caused extra¬ 
ordinary excitement amongst the Lepchas, who 
flocked up the mountain sides in all directions, and 
crowded round the musicians; the present being the 
first time the head-quarters of a European regiment 
had ever been to Daijeeling. The same afternoon a 
portion of the detachment temporarily located at 
Julia Puhar moved down to the civil station, and the 
following day the 7th Battery of the 22nd Brigade 
Royal Artillery, under the coi imand of Captain 
Taylor, arrived and went into the quarters thus 
vacated at the Convalescent Depot. 

At six o’clock on the morning of the 29th of 

* An illustration will be found at a future page (under date May the 
6th), supporting the belief which is entertained by many, that a relation 
exists between suicidal insanity and meteorological influences. 
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March, along with Lieutenants Bidout and Howard 
of Ihe 80th, I started from Julia Pahar for the 
valleys of the Bungeet and the Teesta for the pur¬ 
pose of visiting the frontiers of Sikim and Bhotan. 
The sun was just rising, and the snow-covered peaks 
of the distant ranges were seen with remarkable dis¬ 
tinctness. From Darjeeling we descended by a steep 
and ragged path to the Lepcha village of Leebong, 
situated at the commencement of a spur on the 
opposite side of the Darjeeling Hdl, from where the 
station is. It consists of a number of bamboo frame¬ 
work huts, raised about four feet from the ground, 
and roofed with split bamboo. This village has been 
long a place of rendezvous for the Thibetian and 
Bhotanese traders, and on the slope of the Darjeeling 
hiU, immediately above it, Cheeboo Lama resides in 
a small European-built house, roofed with shingles. 
This form of roofing is in general use for English 
residences in British Sikim—as it is in Australia. 
The split wood is put on in the same manner as 
slates, and after it has been exposed for a short time 
to the sun it acquires a grey colour, which to the 
eye of a stranger gives the houses the appearance of 
being roofed with light-coloured slates. The roofs 
of the Convalescent Depot are of this material, and 
why those of the Senchal Barracks were not ori¬ 
ginally made so, I am imable to say. 

from Darjeeling to the Bungeet the distance is 
twelve miles; and from Leebong the course to it 
was one of continuous descent by a winding path 
for upwards of 6,000 feet; the bed of the river being 
1,000 feet above the level of the sea. After we had 
descended about half-way we came amongst some 
tea-gardens, the |dant not thriving well at altitudes 
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exeeedmg 4,000 feet. The bushes in the plantations 
we passed were about a foot and a half high, and 
four feet apart; iheir leaves being about the size of 
small laurel ones, but differing from them by having 
serrated edges. Leaves of that size, however, are 
not used for tea-making, only the young ones in their 
early stage of growth. 

After we had descended continuously for nearly 
three hoxirs, at the rate of about four miles an hour, 
the rustling of water was heard, which proved to be 
a stream called the Rungnoo, which flows down the 
valley and joins the Rungeet. Near where it takes 
its origin in one of the spurs of Senchal, there is a 
mineral spring, to which invalids are occasionally 
sent from the Convalescent Depot, a hut having 
been erected for their accommodation. 

Shortly after the waters of the Rungnoo were 
heard, the Rungeet River came into view, several 
hundred feet underneath where we then were, its 
stream having a singularly black appearance in the 
distance, from the dark shadows of the lofty and 
almost perpendicular jimgle on each side of its 
banks. Continuing to descend we reached the 
Rtmgnoo, near where it joins the Rungeet, and 
crossing it by a rustic bridge we found ourselves on 
the right bank of the latter river, near where a cane 
suspension bridge of singtilar construction has been 
thrown across it into the territory of the Sikim 
Raja. In a rude stockade commanding this bridge a 
Company of the 17th Native Infantry was posted as 
an advanced picquet, in case the Bhotanese might 
attempt to enter Daijeeling from the Sikim frontier. 

Having brought some breakfast with us, ca.rried 
by a coolie, we crossed the Rungeet by the cane 
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stuBpensioii bridge, which, as it swung about over the 
rushing torrent imdemeath, was calculated to tiy 
the nerves of any one not having implicit confidence 
in the integrity of native engineering. Near the 
bridge a iaifiily of Sikimese were residing in a 
raised bamboo hut, similar to those at Leebong. 
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The owner of the house was very civil, and allowed 
us to come in and take otu* breakfast on the floor, 
the house being without furniture of any kind 
beyond a cooking hearth, which is one of the cha¬ 
racteristics of the residences of the Lepcha and 
Bhotanese peasants. The Sikimese family were alto- 
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getlier above anything like caste prejudices, and 
were delighted to partake of the remains of onr 
meal. The coolie again who had carried it was a We- 
panlese, and who consequently was a Hindoo, would 
not touch it, though no doubt hungry and tired after 
his twelve miles’ walk. Neither wo^d he take some 
sherry that was offered to him. The Sikimese 
however did so without hesitation, and asked for 
more. 

While at breakfast we were repeatedly bitten by 
“pipsees,” venomous insects resembling small flies, 
and one of the chief plagues of the banks of the 
Rungeet. Their bite draws blood, and leaves a dark 
raised stain, which remains for some time, and very 
frequently occasions troublesome sores. The sepoys 
of the 17th were at the time suffering severely from 
them, several of the men having been rendered inca- 
bable of duty owing to the large sores the bites had 
occasioned. 

The country in the neighbourhood of the hut pre¬ 
sented no diversity of appearance; all that was to 
be seen being a dense jungle of bamboo trees, tra¬ 
versed by two narrow paths, the one to the eastward 
communicating with a road leading to Toomloong, 
the capital. 

After breakfast we returned to the British side of 
the Rungeet, and called on Lieutenant Dawes com¬ 
manding the detachment. He had lately returned 
with it from Dhumsong; the position having been 
abandoned on the fort being destroyed. The sun 
was now very strong, and the heat in the valley 
oppressive. Up to this period we had not used our 
ponies, so as to keep them as fresh as possible for 
the more fatiguing journey homewards in the after- 
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noon, involving 6,000 feet of steep ascent. Having 
got thus far, notwithstanding the heat, I determined 
to go on and tahe a look at Bhotan, which I was 
able to do easily through the kindness of Mr. Dawes, 
who lent me his pony, and thus escaped the hktigue 
of walking the whole distance, which otherwise I 
should have experienced. 

Following the course of the Rungeet in an easterly 
direction for six miles along a very bad path, which 
had been recently cut on the steep bank of the river, 
and which a number of Nepaulese coolies were en¬ 
deavouring to convert into a narrow road, I came to 
where the Rxmgeet joins the Teesta. The opposite 
bank of the latter river was formed by the abrupt 
slope of mountains about 4,000 feet high, and covered 
with jxmgle from the water’s edge to their summits— 
this was Bhotan. High up the moxmtain sides here 
and there a solitary hut and little patch of cultivation 
could be seen—^the latter appearing as bright green 
spots, at distant intervals, contrasting strongly with 
the dark hue of the large surface of forest jun¬ 
gle surroxmding them. The Teesta hereabouts is a 
swift and deep rolling stream, between two and three 
himdred feet wide; its current running down to¬ 
wards the plains at the rate of about ten miles an hour. 
I turned to the right, and following its downward 
course for a mile, came to a suspension bridge similar 
to the one over the Rungeet, but in a much more 
shaky and doubtful condition. Here, another picquet 
of the 17th Native Infantry was stationed, and on the 
bank 500 feet above, a company of the same regiment 
under Lieutenant Barlow was quartered in bamboo 
huts ; the ascent to which being very steep. 

The heat was now intense, the Teesta here flowing 
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between motmtain banks, the heights of which average 
from fonr to six thonsand feet. I have rarely felt 
heat more oppressive, and certainly never felt any¬ 
thing more grateful, than a draught of the cool water 
from the river, drank from the hands of one of the 
Sepoys, joined together to form a cup: the only mode 
of getting water at the time available. 

Having thus refreshed myself and left my pony in 
charge of the guard, I crossed over into Bhotan by 
the suspension bridge, which proved to be in a very 
rickety state compared with the one at Rungeet, 
which was of more recent construction, and found 
myself upon a steep, narrow and rugged path, re¬ 
sembling a sheep track, and surrounded by jungle— 
this was the high road to Dhumsong and Dhalim- 
kote, by which Mr. Eden’s mission entered Bhotan. 
I ascended it for about two hundred feet, but seeing 
no prospect of a change of scenery for an indefinite pe¬ 
riod, I returned to the bridge, and on the way down 
the hiU I met two friendly Bhotanese, who came out 
of the jtmgle by a side path. They were armed with 
bows and arrows, the latter carried in a bamboo 
quiver slimg across the shoulder, and fitted with large 
barbed iron heads, apparently poisoned. These ar¬ 
rows, I am told, are used for hunting purposes, and 
that as a general rule they do not poison them in 
warfare. The men were dressed in loose short robes, 
coming down to the knee, made of dusky-red woollen 
material, and on their heads they had the small felt hat 
usually worn by peasants in the north of Chiiia. They 
were civil, and allowed me to examine their weapons. 
They followed me down to the bridge, but did not 
venture on it till I had crossed, and then came over 
themselves, one at a time; showing that their confi- 
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deuce Tras not great in the bridge at that period, and 
with good reason, as a few weeks afterwards it be¬ 
came nnserviceable, and ia, new one had to be con¬ 
structed. The dimensions of this primitive suspen¬ 
sion bridge, I may state, were seven paces of gentle 
incline to where ^e chief wooden supports were se¬ 
cured, at the water’s edge on the right bank, seveniy- 
six paces of suspended portion to the supports on the 
Bhotan side, and five paces of descent to the bank; 
making its total length about 270 feet. With the 
exception of the wooden supports on each bank, the 
whole structure was composed of cane-creepers and 
bamboo; not a nail, peg, or particle of rope-work en¬ 
tering into its composition. 

The mountain on the British side overlooking the 
suspension bridge, is called Pushok, and until the re¬ 
cent attempt at road-making along the banks of the 
Bungeet and Teesta, the only means of reaching this 
part of the latter river, where the communication 
existed with Bhotan, was by a path across Pushok 
hill, firom a point on the Rungeet about midway be¬ 
tween the cane bridge and the junction of the river 
with the Teesta. It was this track that Mr. Eden’s 
mission had to take, and it very probably will have to 
be resumed; as the road in course of formation is 
almost certain to be swept away during the rainy 
season. 

I got back to the post on the Rungeet at half-past 
four, and by five o’clock the force of the sun was on 
the decline, and we started homewards, reaching 
Julia Pahar the same evening a little after nine 
o’clock, having found the ascent in the dark rather 
trying and tedious. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Beoommencetaent of Hostilities by the Left Brigade under Brigadier- 
G-eneral Tytler—Recapture of Balia—Translation of a Bhotanese 
Document found in the Stockade—*Dislodgement of the Bhotanese 
from Buxa and Chamoorchee—Evacuation of Bishensing—Opera¬ 
tions on the Right under Brigadier-General Tombs—Examination 
of the Passes leading to Dewangiri—Communication from the Tongso 
Penlow—Advance on Dewangiri—Attack on the Position—Its Cap¬ 
ture and Slaughter of the Enemy—Firing of the 55th Regiment— 
Destruction and Evacuation of Dewangiri — Termination of Field 
Operations and Distribution of the Force of Occupation and Defence. 

The Bhotan Eield Force, in place of being as for¬ 
merly one command, was now divided into two inde¬ 
pendent ones, xmder Brigadier Generals Tombs and 
Frazer Tytler respectively, and designated Right and 
Left Brigades. To the latter the Daijeeling force 
belonged, and foimed its extreme left. On the 15tli 
of March General Tytler commenced operations, and 
recaptured Balia without difficulty. The attacking 
force consisted of a Wing of the 18th Regiment of Na¬ 
tive Infantry, the 19th and 30th Punjaubees, with the 
Armstrong guns and mortars attached to the brigade. 
The stockade (Ta^zagong) was exposed to a heavy fire 
from the artillery and set in flames. The infantry 
then advanced from two directions and drove the enemy 
out. The Bhotanese lost 44 men, and requested per¬ 
mission to bury their dead, which was granted. The 
British loss was three men killed and sixteen woun¬ 
ded, these casualties being confined to the 18th, 19th, 
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and 30th Begiments. Captain Magregor, the Brigade 
Major, referred to as having been wounded at Dha- 
limkote, was again wounded at this place; being shot 
through the hand. 

A document addressed by the Angdu Forung Jung- 
pen to the Bhotanese official at BaUa, of which the 
following is a translation, was found in the stockade; 
“ I have heard that you are prudently acting, by 
building a strong stockade at Tazagong, for the pro¬ 
tection of our coxmtry from the attacks of the ambi- 
tiotis and all-country-destroying English. As the hot 
season is at hand, you have requested permission to 
leave tlie position. I am aware that the place is get¬ 
ting warm, but if you return without gaining a deci¬ 
ded victory, the great Chiefs and Lamas will surely 
hold you in great disgrace. So resolve never to come 
back but die in war. If you now come back, then 
what avail the hardship you have undergone so long 
in fortifying the position 9 What was the good 5f 
your tukdergoing labour So hard that you have reck¬ 
oned one day as ten 9 What is the consequence of 
yom: lying in the open air whole nights, and sleeping 
upon the grass, having only a stone for your pillow 9 
Certainly the old Penlow of Paro will be highly dis¬ 
pleased with yoxir conduct, in spite of all the troubles 
you have undergone. In fact, in that case you will 
have no excuse to offer to the same. I am informed 
that the old Zimpen, instead of accompanying you, 
went to the Lama. I am also informed that four men 
were killed in a battle. Do not be afraid on account 
of it, but remember that they were killed for the sake 
of their country. Resolve that we must take ven¬ 
geance for it, by punishing the ambitious English, at 
the expense of our own lives. It is better to have our 
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bodies cut into pieces than to come bank without ptm- 
ishiii^ the enemy. He who is the most prudent and 
carefid can never be defeated. The Pare Penlow is 
determined to fight at all hazards, and retain one side 
of the country. Besolve that we should work hard, 
so as to cut the hardest stones and iron to pieces. 
BaUa cannot be very hot this season, so do not fear 
sickness; and in the hot season there is a cool place 
for you at Tazagong. In the hot season the troops 
will fight, and if they get sick we cannot help it. 
Buza, Chamoorchee, and Tazagong, are cool places; 
we shall therefore be able to fight fix>m there. I 
alone have considered the propositions from head to 
foot. You make a committee and consider the ways 
of keeping our country. I am ready to accompany 
you, but as there is a festival held by our Lamas, I am 
obliged to remain with them. It will be finished on 
the 10th. I shall answer the letters from the East 
and the West on the 11th or 12th.—come home on 
the 13th, and start to join you on the 15th. Most 
probably I shall arrive at your place on the 18th or 
19th ; but do not be sorry if I do not join you at the 
time I mention.” This document is of some interest, as 
it shows that, however much the Bhotanese may fight 
amongst themselves, and however chronic the state of 
warfare may be between the Penlows of Eastern and 
Western Bhotan, they nevertheless seem to act in 
unison in resisting foreign invasion. 

The force under General Tytler now moved towards 
Buxa, where the Bhotanese had established them¬ 
selves in stockades in the neighbourhood of the posi¬ 
tion held by us at that place. They were taken 
possession of without opposition on the 23rd of March, 
the Bhotanese having abandoned them on the ap- 
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proach of the troops. After this, a movement was 
made towards Chamooirchee, and on the 24th of 
March the stockades there were evacuated, imme¬ 
diately on the artillery opening fire, and before the 
infentiy had approached within storming distance. 

As regards the operations of the Right Brigade, it 
will be remembered that about the same time that 
Dewangiri was attacked, and captured by the Bho- 
tanese, an attempt was made to dislodge three com¬ 
panies of the 44th Native Infhntry, stationed at Bis- 
hensing, which was successfully resisted. In conse¬ 
quence, however, of the distance of this position and 
the diflBiculty of keeping up communication and sup¬ 
plies, it was decided to withdraw the garrison and de¬ 
stroy such defences as had been constructed during 
our brief occupation of the place. Accordingly Colo¬ 
nel Richardson proceeded there a second time, with a 
portion of his column from Sidlee, and on the 2 6th,of 
Rebruary destroyed the position and withdrew the de¬ 
tachment of his regiment from it. How this post ever 
was included amongst those, the occupation of which 
were considered necessary, is not easy of compre¬ 
hension. 

On the 7th of March, Brigadier General Tombs ar¬ 
rived at Gowhatty, and from thence went on to the 
camp at Koomrekatta, where preliminary arrange¬ 
ments were commenced for the recapture of Dewan¬ 
giri : active operations being deferred tmtil the arri¬ 
val of the battery of Royal Artillery and the head¬ 
quarters of the 55th Regiment. 

Koomrekatta Fort is on an extensive plain forty- 
one miles from Gowhatty, and between five and six in 
a straight line from the foot of the Bhotan hills. At 
the time in question it was a< mere earthwork, which 
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had been constmeted by us in 1856. This fort vraB 
the site of the camp, where the troops were collecting 
for an advance on Devmngiii. 

In a note at page 199,1 have stated that Dewangiri 
is the terminus where five passes communicating with 
the plains meet. The names of these, commencing 
with the one most to the eastward, are the Baladee, 
Gooroogaon, Durunghah, Libra, and Soobhankhatta 
Passes. In the whole of them the Bhotanese threw 
up works to oppose our advance on Dewangiri; the 
place, admitting of being approached by any one of 
the five. 

Recoimoitering parties were sent out from Koom- 
reekatta to examine these defences. On the 13th of 
March a reconnaisance was made of the Baladee 
Pass, the most eastern of them, by Captain Norman, 
with two companies of native infantry, which resulted 
in the capture of the stockades ; the Bhotanese eva¬ 
cuating them with a loss of twenty-four men. On 
the 17th of the same month, a force of 800 infantry 
with four guns went up to a stockade in the Du- 
rungah Pass, from which the Bhotanese fired a few 
shots at the column as it approached, and then 
evacuated the position. The following day, the Soob¬ 
hankhatta Pass was examined by two hundred men, 
who proceeded up it to within about three miles of 
Dewangiri. The pass was there found to be strongly 
stockaded, and the oflBlcer in command of the party 
having instructions not to attack any defences that 
he might meet with, withdrew his men and returned 
to Koomreekatta. On the 21st of March the Libra 
and Gooroogaon Passes were similarly examined j 
Brigadier-General Tombs accompanying the recon¬ 
naissances. 


IT 
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WHle the force was thus occupied until title Euro¬ 
pean artillery and infentry arrived, two messengers 
who had been sent to Dewangiri to malre inquiries 
after the prisoners in the hands of the Bhotanese, 
returned to Koomrekatta, and from what they said 
a favourable impression was formed of the Tongso 
Penlow; who it appeared treated them kindly, gave 
them a good dinner, and safe convoy clear of the 
hills. He had also treated the prisoners well, and 
altogether seemed to be by no means such an objec¬ 
tionable character as he had made himself to Mr. 
Eden. He sent his compliments to the officials in 
camp, stating that he was quite well, and hoped that 
they were so likewise. At a subsequent period a 
communication was received from him to the follow¬ 
ing effect—“ You are wanting Dewangiri again, but 
from whom did you receive permission to take pos¬ 
session of it, when you first captured it ? You will 
either have to fight with us or write a letter to the 
Dhurma Raja, if you are desirous to recover De¬ 
wangiri. If he gives it to you, then we must yield. 
Apart from the question of Dewangiri, it is our 
desire to obtain possession of the lands formerly 
held by us. You used to give one part to us and 
keep the rest. This not having been given, we are 
not so angry, because when we were powerless, you 
took possession of Dewangiri, but when we were 
really angry, you were driven out of it. There is no 
quarrel at all between us, if you will allow us to 
possess the lands on the former boundaries. We 
have stated to you the order of the Dhurma Raja, do 
as you like now.” There would seem to be no dOubt 
that when we first commenced operations in De¬ 
cember 1864, the Bhotanese had made no prepara- 
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ticKQB to resist ns, probably looking upon the nlti- 
matom of the Goveminent as a mere threat that 
would not be enforced. 

By the end of March, the 3rd Battery of the 25th 
Brigade Eoyal Artillery and the headquarters of the 
55th Begimeut had reached Boomrekatta. The 
rains being now close at hand, an immediate ad¬ 
vance on Dewangiri was imperative. Accordingly, at 
two o’clock on the morning of the 1st of April, an 
advanced guard of 1,000 men, consisting of one com¬ 
pany of the 55th Regiment, the Eurasian battery of 
Artillery, and detachments of the 12th, 29th, and 
44th Regiments of Native Infantry, marched fix»m 
Roomrekatta and entered the Durungah Pass; which 
was the one that it had ultimately been decided to 
approach Dewangiri by. Passing an abandoned 
stockade about two and a half miles from the mouth 
of the pass, the advanced guard, some distance 
farther on, came to a second stockade from which a 
fire was opened. A gun was brought to bear upon 
it, after a few rounds from which, the fire ceased, and 
the troops advancing on the stockade found it empty, 
with the exception of the remains of a man killed 
by a shell. The defences consisted of two rows of 
trees with stones between them, and some time was 
occupied in clearing the obstructions away. After 
this was done, the column advanced to the extremity 
of the pass, and halted in the jungle at the foot of 
the hill leading to Dewangiri. Here, the main body 
of the force, consisting of the Battery of Royal 
Artillery, head-quarters of the 55th Regiment, the 
12th, 29th, and 44th Native Infantry, also part of 
the 43rd, arrived in the course of the evening. 

The following morning at seven o’clock, the troops 
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advanced up the hill towards Devrangiri, the Bho- 
tanese position now consisting of a centre stockade 
flanked by one on each side, distant respectively 
the centre one 120 and 250 yards—the latter being 
on the right. A company of the 65th, in skirmish¬ 
ing order, ccrvered the advance. The artillery were 
now got into position at a range of about 600 yards, 
the howitzers on the right and the mortars on the 
left. After a few rounds, the guns were advanced 
nearer and fire reopened. Shortly afterwards a third 
advance was made, which brought the guns to within 
300 yards of the centre stockade. The groimd was 
not at aU suited for artillery, and but little damage 
appeared to be done by the fire. The skirmishers of 
the 65th now crept up the spur of the hill to within 
a hundred yards of the stockade and fired at the 
loopholes. 

The fire from the stockades having been pretty 
well Silenced, orders were given for the storming 
parties of native troops to advance. One party 
attempted to storm the stockade on the right but 
was driven off. Another party advanced against the 
centre stockade, and, on getting up to it, foimd it 
difiictilt of entrance, and the following officers showed 
the men the way in by climbing over the works, 
namely. Captain Trevor and Lieutenant Drmdas, 
Boyal Engineers, and Lieutenant Griffiths, 43rd Na¬ 
tive Infantry. The Bhotanese inside the stockade 
by this time appeared to have become panic stricken, 
and made no resistance. The native troops now 
poured into the stockade, and an indiscriminate 
slaughter of its inmates commenced; in which, the 
storming party that had been discomfited on the 
right, joined. The British officers did what they 
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cotild to arrest tlie wholesale butchery going on, but 
their efforts were not attended with much success; 
as nearly the whole of the Bhotanese within the 
stockade, about 120 in number, were put to death: 
many of those who were lying on the ground 
wounded, being included in the massacre. The 
troops who behaved in this merciless manner were 
Seiks and Pathans. Their conduct on this occasion 
was not exceptional—it is their character when ever 
they get an opportunity of so dealing with a beaten 
foe. To them the word “ quarter” is unknown, and 
it appears to me questionable how far it is consistent 
with advancing civilization to employ at work of this 
kind a class of ruthless auxiliaries, whose thirst for 
blood military discipline would seem to be unequal 
to controlling. Very different is represented to have 
been the conduct of the men of the 55th Regiment, 
to such of the wounded, as escaped the bayonets of 
the native soldiery. They were seen supplying them 
with water, and doing what they could to relieve their 
sufferings by placing them in more comfortable posi¬ 
tions. 

The Bhotanese in the two other stockades, seeing 
that the centre one, which was the key of their posi¬ 
tion, had fallen, evacuated them and made their 
escape—such was the recapture of Dewangiri, the 
casualties on otit side being trifling. One officer, 
(Mr. Weldon, of the police) being shot in the groin, 
and three officers struck on their heads with stones, 
namely. Captain Trevor and Lieutenant Dundas, 
R. E., and Ensign Chatterton, 29th Punjaubees. 
The other casualties were confined to the native 
troops, and aniomited to about thirty in all. 

The company of skirmishers of the 55th, Avhich 
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was the ooalj portion of tiie regiment engaged, did 
▼exy good service, and their fire is represented as 
hsi^ring been more effective against the central 
atodkade than that of the artillery was—^that is to 
say, that its effect was greater on those inside. The 
hatt^y of Royal Artillery was present but hardly 
engaged—^the firing having been chiefly carried on 
by the Eurasian gunners. The non-effectiveness of 
their &re was attributed to the very bad ground on 
which the guns were placed, and for which there 
was no remedy. 

Eewangiri being thus retaken, and the prestige of 
the British name restored in this part of the world, 
it was decided that as the place was untenable during 
the irains, it should be at once evacuated, and the 
buildings destroyed. The European troops got the 
route for Calcutta the following day, and the work 
of destruction having been completed by the 6th of 
April, all the troops were withdrawn and the place 
abandoned. Such having been the result of the re¬ 
capture, the query naturally suggests itself as to 
whether it would not have been the better course to 
have deferred making any fiosh movement against 
the place until after the rainy season, when it would 
have been practicable for six months to have kept up 
communication with it, and to have famished it with 
adequate supplies in the event of its being decided 
to keep a garrison there. Whatever may be ulti¬ 
mately done in reference to this hiU post, it is clear 
that the position originally taken up is an objection¬ 
able one; owing to the water supply being com¬ 
pletely at the command of the Bhotanese, and in the 
event of its future occupation, it will be necessary to 
advance a mile and a half fiirther into the country. 
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asid select such a position as 'will secure thd water 
bein^ cut off as it was in Pebroarj 1865. 

The operations in the Dooars and the adjoioing 
billH being now completed as ffur as it was practica¬ 
ble to do anything more than act on the defensive 
ontil the ensuing year—should it then be the inten¬ 
tion to prosecute hostilities farther—Brigadier- 
General Tombs returned to his command at Gwalior, 
and the two brigades of the Dooar Field Force 
were consolidated into one, imder Brigadier-General 
Frazer Tytler j Gowhatty being fixed as the head¬ 
quarters. 

On the termination of active operations, the follow¬ 
ing became the distribution of the force, commencing 
from the eastern or Lower Assam side. 

Tezpoee. Wing and headquartera of the 12th 
Bengal Native Infantry. 

Koomeekatta. Two companies 44th Assam Light 
Infantry ; Troop 14th Bengal Cavalry. 

Bungeae. Headquarters 29th Punjaub Infantry, 
headquarters 14th Bengal Cavalry, headquarters 44th 
Assam Light Infantry. 

Gowhattt. Left Wing 12th Native Infantry, 
43rd Assam Light Infantry, the Eurasian Battery of 
Artillery. 

Dutmah. Left Wing 44th Assam Light Infantry, 
Squadron of the 14th Bengal Cavalry. 

In addition to the above, which constituted the dis¬ 
tribution of the field force in the Assam Dooars—The 
42nd Assam Light Infantry and Local Artillery were 
stationed at Debroghur and neighbouring posts in 
Upper Assam, to the eastward of the Bhotan frontier. 

Bxtza. One division (two guns) Armstrong Bat¬ 
tery (6-26, R.A)} one division 6th Battery 25th Bri- 
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gade. Royal Artillery, the 3rd Ghoorkha Regiment, and 
three companies of the 30th Punjaub Infantry. 

BAXiLA. The 19th Pimjaub Infitntry. 

PuTLA Kowa (in the Dooars). Detachment of 
Sappers and the 11th Native Infantry. 

Chauoobchee. One Company of the 30th Pun- 
jaubees, and Bengal Police Battalion. 

Dhalimkote. One Division of the Armstrong 
Battery, and one of the 5-25th Royal Artillery; 
Wing 30th Punjaub Infantry, and company of Se- 
bundy Sappers. 

JtriiPESH (in the Dooars). Headquarters 5-25, and 
6-25 Royal Artillery, 5th Bengal Cavalry, and 31st 
Punjaub Infantry. 

Dabjeeling. 7th Battery 22nd Brigade Royal 
Artillery; Detachment Sebundy Sappers, the 80th 
Regiment, and two companies of the 17th Native 
Infantry.* * 


♦ The following changes in the distribution of the force as here given 
occurred in the course of the ensuing month (May). The 29th and 
doth Punjaubees were withdrawn from the Dooars. A Wing of the 31st 
went to Dhalimkote, and the head-quarters of the two batteries of 
artillery at Julpesh were removed to Darjeeling. Chamoorchee also 
ceased to be occupied by a British force, and was placed in charge of 
some native troops belonging to the Baja of Cooch Behar. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

General T 3 rtler visits Darjeeling—Tea Planting and Mode of preparing 
the Tea in the Sikim Kmalayas—View from the 80th’s Mess*House 
—Change in the Weather and coincident appearance of Ague—Proofs 
of the Atmospheric Origin of the outbreak of the Disease—Goitre 
in the Himalayas, and its Cure— Lepcha propitiatory Sacrifice — 
A Native Group—Cholera appears in the Dooars—Removal of the 
Royal Artilleiy to Darjeeling. 

On the 6th of April, Brigadier-General Tytler visited 
Dajjeeling and inspected the mode of location of 
the troops. The arrangements for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the 80th Regiment were now complete; pri¬ 
vate houses for five companies had been found in 
Daijeeling, and for two companies on the slope of 
Julia Pahar, near the Convalescent Depot (occupied 
by artillery and about fifty invalids). Senchal sup¬ 
plied quarters for the three remaining companies, also 
for the women and children: those left behind at 
Dum Dum having arrived the previous day. Two 
days afterwards the Wing from Julpigorie rejoined 
headquarters, and aU the married men were sent up 
to Senchal; there being no means of accommodating 
families in the temporary qiiarters taken up lower 
down. 

At this period (8th April) through the kindness of 
Mr. Crossman, Manager of the Darjeeling property 
belonging to the well known Mr. David Wilson of 
Calcutta, I had an opportunity of visiting the tea 
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ga>de. Royal Artillery, the 3rd Ghoorkha Regimentj and 
three companies of the 30th Punjanb Infantry. 

BAiiiiA. The 19th Punjanb Infantry. 

PuTLA Kowa (in the Dooars). Detachment of 
Sappers and the 11th Native Infantry. 

Chamoorohee. One Company of the 30th Pun- 
jaubees, and Bengal Police Battalion. 

Dhalimkote. One Division of the Armstrong 
Battery, and one of the 5-25th Royal Artillery; 
Wing 30th Punjaub Infantry, and company of Se- 
bundy Sappers. 

Julpesh (in the Dooars). Headquarters 5-26, and 
6—26 Royal Artillery, 6th Bengal Cavalry, and 31st 
Punjaub Infantry. 

Darjeeling. 7th Battery 22nd Brigade Royal 
Artillery; Detachment Sebundy Sappers, the 80th 
Regiment, and two companies of the 17th Native 
Infantry.* ' 

* The following changes in the distribution of the force as here given 
occurred in the course of the ensidng month (May). The 29th and 
30th Punjaubees were withdrawn from the Dooars. A Wing of the 31st 
went to Dhalimkote, and the head-quarters of the two batteries of 
artillery at Julpesh were removed to Darjeeling. Chamoorchee also 
ceased to be occupied by a British force, and was placed in charge of 
some native troops belonging to the Baja of Cooch Behar. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

General Tytler visits Darjeeling—Tea Planting and Mode of preparing 
the Tea in the Sikim Himalayas—^View* from the 80th’s Mess-House 
—Change in the Weather and coincident appearance of Ague—Proofs 
of the Atmospheric Origin of the outbreak of the Disease—Goitre 
in the Himalayas, and its Cure— Lepcha propitiatory Sacrifice — 
A Native Group—Cholera appears in the Dooars—Removal of the 
Royal Artillery to Darjeeling. 

On the 6th of April, Brigadier-General Tytler visited 
Darjeeling and inspected the mode of location of 
the troops. The arrangements for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the 80th Regiment were now complete; pri¬ 
vate houses for five compajiies had been found in 
Darjeeling, and for two companies on the slope of 
Julia Pahar, near the Convalescent Depot (occupied 
by aiiillery and about fifty invalids). Senchal sup¬ 
plied quarters for the three remaining companies, also 
for the women and children: those left behind at 
Dum Dum having arrived the previous day. Two 
days afterwards the Wing from Julpigorie rejoined 
headquarters, and all the married men were sent up 
to Senchal; there being no means of accommodating 
families in the temporary quaxteia taken up lower 
down. 

At this period (8th April) through the kindness of 
Mr. Crossman, Manager of the Darjeeling property 
belonging to the well known Mr. David Wilson of 
Calcutta, I had an opportunity of visiting the tea 
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plantation belonging to the latter, which is situated 
on the slopes nndemeath the collection of houses at 
the northern end of Daijeeling Station, known as 
“ Wilson’s Bustee.”* The plantation ranges over an 
altitude varying from two to four thousand feet, and 
we descended through it to a distance of about four 
miles below Daijeeling, as far as a ravine with a 
moimtain-stream flowing through it, near which red 
coloured monkeys were seen sporting about in the 
trees. The plantation was not at the time produc¬ 
tive; an interval of three years being required in 
British Sikim, from the period of sowing the seed 
until the bushes are fit for plucking. The soil of this 
plantation was light and stony, very similar to that in 
which the vine grows with gpreat ‘luxuriance in Wes¬ 
tern Australia. 

At Dajgeeling and vicinity, the tea seed is sown 
about the beginning of the year, each seed being 
placed in the ground about two inches apart. The 
yoimg plant is not interfered with for about eighteen 
months. It is then transplanted at the commence¬ 
ment of the rainy season, in June; being placed in a 
hole two feet deep, having a clear spaoe of four feet 
on each side. This hole, in the first instance, is only 
half filled with earth; the remainder being filled in 
as the plant gradually becomes rooted. 

While moisture is indispensable for the growth of 
the tea-plant, it is also necessary for its weU-doing 
that water should not remain for any length of time 
in contact with it. Hill-land, as being antagonistic 
to this occurring, is thus so far favourable to tea¬ 
planting, but elevation appears to be a matter of much 
importance, and the candid opinion of a considerable 

* “ BvBtee ” ia the Hindooeta&ee name for ** Tillage,” or collection of 
houses. 
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portion of the tea-growing commnnity in British 
SiMm is, that the attempt has hitherto been made at 
so great an elevation as to render the ultimate success 
of the existing plantations very doubtful. Large 
sums of money have unquestionably been made in 
connection with tea speculation in the Daijeeling 
district, but not as the produce of tea-growing, but of 
land-jobbing, and the formation of tea-growing Com¬ 
panies, promising handsome dividends—the realisa¬ 
tion of which, however, has not, as far as I have been 
able to learn, yet commenced. 

Two kinds of tea are grown in the Daijeeling plan¬ 
tations, the one from China seed, the other ftom the 
seed of the tea-plant that is indigenous to Assam. 
The former is more bushy in shape, and throws its 
branches out nearer to the ground. It attains a 
height of from six to eight feet. The latter is longer 
in the stem, and grows to much greater height; being 
in shape not unlike a small poplar tree. 

The operation of picking the leaves commences in 
the third year, and is carried on from April to Octo¬ 
ber. The labomers, who for the most part are Ne- 
paulese, pick from six to sixteen pounds of leaves 
daily, according to the size and productiveness of the 
ground. Four pounds of the soft young leaves usually 
yield one pound of manufactured tea. The amoxmt 
3 rielded per acre ,of course varies according to the age 
of the plantation, but it may be stated as averaging 
from one to four maunds—in other words from 80 to 
320 pounds. 

The following account of the process adopted of 
preparing black tea is given by Captain Hathom— 
“ In large plantations there is generally a spacious 
brick building erected on purpose for the manufac- 
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tore. In small plantations, such, as we advocate, as 
30on as 100 acres are under cultivation, a factory, 
160 feet by 45, of ruder structure would probably 
suffice. Furnaces built of ordinary, or we believe 
sometimes of cutcha (unbumed) bricks must be 
erected at one end, with a chimney to carry off the 
smoke. Over brisk wood fires in the fomace are 
placed iron pans with two handles, such as are used 
by the native sweetmeat sellers in the bazaars in the 
plains. They are made of cast iron f-ineh thick. 
Two or more strong tables, like English kitchen 
tables, are also required in the factory, These are 
generally covered with fine bamboo matting. 

“ The young leaves of the tea-plant having been 
jpicked in the afternoon, the manufacture begins the 
following morning. They are left all night in the 
factory spread out on round trays made of fiat strips 
of bamboo. In the morning the trays, which are 
about three feet in diameter, are placed on a muchan, 
or platform, of bamboos in the sun. On each tray are 
spread about three seers (six pounds) of leaves, form¬ 
ing a thin layer, half an inch over the entire stirfaee 
of the tray. In about two hours, when the leaves are 
limp, they are brought into the factory and placed on 
sieves, made of narrow slips of bamboo. Basket- 
work frames, three feet high, something like im¬ 
mense dice-boxes with the bottoms out, are then 
ranged along the fioor, in the centre of each of 
which is placed an iron vessel of red hot charcoal. 
The sieves, covered thinly with leaves, are then 
placed in the upper part of the basket-work, and 
the leaves thus warmed and ‘ withered ’ as it is 
called. They are then thrown upon the bamboo 
matting on the table, spread out and well beaten 
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with, the palm of the hand. They are tossed about 
a little, and again beaten once or twice. The men 
then take, each as many leaves as can be held easily 
in two hands, squeeze them up into a ball, and roll 
and pass it about on the table, taking it to pieces 
and again rolling it about until the leaves are con¬ 
siderably crushed and twisted. The mass is by this 
time very damp from the crushing out of the 
moisture of the leaves. This may be considered the 
end of the first process. The crushed and half- 
rolled leaves are then put into small deep bamboo 
baskets, which are closed up and kept in the sun or 
other warm place for two hours. 

“ The next or second process is the roasting. The 
fiimaces are made so hot that the hand cannot 
touch the pans. The precise heat must be gathered 
by experience. Two or three seers of the crushed 
and half-rolled leaves are then thrown into the pan. 
They are instantly tossed about the pan by two men, 
each of whom has a stick in each hand, with two 
prongs like a pitchfork. These men keep the leaves 
in constant motion, not a leaf being allowed to 
remain many seconds unmoved. After five minutes 
roasting, at a signal the leaves are suddenly swept 
out of the pan and thrown out of the matting on to 
the table, and rolled again finally for about a quarter 
of an hour. They are then spread out exceedingly 
thinly on the bamboo trays in the sun for another 
two hours. This concludes the roasting process. 

“ The third and last, or drying process, now begins. 
This is a sort of repetition of the withering process. 
The leaves are spread out thinly on open bamboo 
sieve trays, which are placed again over clear char¬ 
coal fires in the basket-work frames before men- 
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tioned. The leaves are some two feet or more above 
the fires, and are very carefully dried. The sieves 
are taken off once or twice, the leaves mixed and 
moved about gently with the hand, and then again 
placed over the red hot charcoal until the leaves are 
perfectly dry, crisp, and brittle. The tea is then 
ready, and should be nearly black in colotu*. The 
different names of Pekoe, Pouchong, Souchong, 
Congou, &c. are applied to the same teas, and merely 
distinguish those that pass through sieves of a cer¬ 
tain finenesss. Still, as the younger and smaller 
leaves make the best tea, and these also will, as a 
general rule, pass through the finer sieves, there is a 
real difference in flavour between the finer and 
coarser teas.” 

In the preparation of green tea, which is made 
from the same plant, the only difference is that the 
leaves are thrown at once into the roasting-pan 
without being withered, beaten, or rolled. After it 
has undergone the roasting process the remaining 
operations are the same as for making black tea. 

On the 15th of April, a house overlooking the 
villlage of Leebong, immediately above the residence 
of Cheeboo Lama, was taken into occupation by the 
ofiicers of the 80th, as a mess-house. From the 
front of it four countries were distinctly seen, 
namely, Nepaul, Sikim, Bhotan, and Thibet—in 
clear weather the snowy range towering in the dis¬ 
tance from east to west as far as the eye could reach: 
the lofty snowclad peak of Kenchinjxmga overlook¬ 
ing the whole. 

At this period, the weather, which, since our 
arrival, had been usually fine and clear, now became 
damp and foggy. Coincident with this atmospheric 
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c!haago» the health of the soldiers underwent a 
marked deterioration. Sinoe leaving Calcutta^ little 
or no sickness had occurred, with the exception of 
what took place on the march—^now however the 
men began to suffer in considerable numbers fix>m 
the forms of periodic fever, chiefly ague, which it 
has been the custom heretofore to identify vdth ex¬ 
posure to marsh malaria. Now, in the instance in 
question, the men were as far removed from such an 
influence as it was practicable for them to be: 
clearly shovnng that whatever part residence in 
malarious districts may play in conferring a predis¬ 
position to fever, what is ordinarily called malaria, 
is not the actual exciting cause of ague fits. The 
fact, as here observed, was by no means novel to me, 
it was only confirmatory of what I have several times 
noticed before. At the time in question, ague be¬ 
came more prevalent in the regiment than it had 
been for three years previously, notwithstanding that 
the stations it had been in were of the nature much 
more likely than Darjeeling to give origin to active 
malarious disease. 

It must not be supposed that there was anything 
connected with the circumstances under which the 
soldiers were either placed at the time, or had been 
shortly before, which rendered them exceptionally 
susceptible of the atmospheric influence at the time 
prevailing; because the civil community were simi¬ 
larly affected. The morbific agent, therefore, was 
purely atmospheric, and altogether rmconnected with 
local causes such as those that modem sanitarians 
endeavour to identify almost every deviation from 
health with, that suffering humanify is heir to. 

On inspecting the detachment at Senchal, 1 found 
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tile EKune preTalenee of a^e existing notrsrith- 

standing that the station is nearly 1,500 feet 
higher than that of Daxjeeling. On the 2l8t of 
April there was an improvement in the weather; the 
fogs disappeared, as did also the showery tendency 
which had accompanied them. With this change, 
there was a corresponding disappearance of ague. 
On the 24th of the month, however, the fog re¬ 
turned, and with it the disease became as prevalent 
as formerly. Ko abatement took place until the 
weather again became £Lae, which was not for some 
twelve days afterwards, and then its disappearance 
was complete : to my mind, demonstrating the very 
important part played by the nervous system, as 
sul^rdinate to altered states of atmospheric 
electricity, in the causation of trains of symptoms 
presenting no cognisable difference from those com¬ 
monly attributed to specific emanations from marshy 
soil and rank vegetation. 

While thus alluding to atmospheric influences, I 
may mention that one of the diseases that the 
natives of the hills about Daijeeling are subject to, 
is the xmsightly enlargement of the throat, so 
common in Switzerland, under the name of goitre. 
The remedy which has proved of the greatest ser¬ 
vice in causing its removal is an ointment composed 
of fifteen grains of the bin-iodide of mercury and 
one oruice of lard. This is smeared over the goitre 
and its efficacy appears to be much increased if the 
part is exposed immediately afterwards to the sun. 
Dr. Simpson, the civil surgeon of the station, teUs 
me that the curative effects of this external applica¬ 
tion are very striking. 

Altitude appears to confer no immunity from 
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<^ol^ra; as it was but in 1864 that DaijeeHug was 
severely visited by it, and, strange to say, the part of 
the settlement where its effects were most lightly felt, 
was in its dirtiest portion, namely, the native b^aar. 

On the 25th of April, while looking at “ EockviUe,” 
one of the houses in occupation by the 80th Eegiment, 
Captain Wilkinson pointed out to me a rude altar 
amongst a clump of trees near it, on which a few 
days previously he had seen several male Lepchas 
performii^ a sacridce in the following manner! Fires 
were lit on the altar, which consisted of a few stones 
placed on a hillock. A kid was tethered near the 
altar, and was quietly grazing. Some fiktty substance 
was thrown on the fires, the homes of which orose into 
the air. One of the men, apparently a priest, was 
muttering prayers over the fire, and scattering rice 
about—^near the altar, another priest was sit¬ 
ting near a larger fire. The former having ceased 
throwing the rice about, took an egg, broke it, and 
caught the yolk on a leaf. He then carefoUy ex¬ 
amined it, and apparently endeavoured to decipher 
some meaning from its appearance. It was then 
handed to the priest at the other fire, who cooked it. 
The kid was now brought near the altar, and the 
priest seized it, cut its throat and then severed the 
head, sprinkling the blood over the altar. More 
prayers were now said, and the ceremony concluded 
by the liver of the kid being cooked at the larger fire 
in the same manner as the egg was. No women were 
present, and the Lepchas said that the object of the 
sacrifice was to propitiate; in consequence of sickness 
being prevalent in the village—most likd[y an out¬ 
break of fever similar to that at the time prevailing 
amongst the troops and civilians of the station, and 

X 
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which it is probaUe was occasioiting consideiable 
alana; owii]^ to a had form of fever having been com¬ 
mon amongst them the previous year. Though the 
climate of Darjeeling is no doubt a great improve¬ 
ment on that of the plains of Bengal, the facts never¬ 
theless to which reference have lately been made, 
tend to show that it is by no means a perfect one. 

Two mornings after the sacrihcial ceremony was 
mentioned to me, I happened to pass the Chow Busta 
as an unusually large group of natives were standing 
in conversation, and interrogated them as to their 
nationalities. The most of them were either Dhurma, 
Sikim, or Nepaul Bhoteahs, a few were Paharees. 
Two denied belonging to any of these tribes, but said 
“ Bot,” adding in Hindoostanee, “ Cheen Ka MuUick 
meaiung that they were Bhoteahs of the coimtry of 
China, i. e. Thibetians. In this group there were no 
Lepchas, according to the native rendering of the 
word; ihough, with the exception of the Paharees 
and the Thibetians, the whole were Lepchas, accor¬ 
ding to the undefined way in which the word is ordi¬ 
narily useed by us. 

On the 29th of April, cholera appeared amongst the 
European artiller 3 rmeu stationed at Julpesh in the 
Dooars, where a cantonment had recently been estab¬ 
lished as a substitute for that which had previously 
existed at Julpigorie, and also to act as a support, if 
necessary, for the garrison holding Dhalimkote. 
General Tytler immediately telegraphed to Daijeeling 
for additional medical aid, and also to know if it 
would be practicable to find accommodation there for 
the men in question ; namely, the headquarters of the 
Armstrong, and the Mountain Train Batteries. A 
reply was sent to the effect that it was impracticable 
to find quarters for them either at Daijeeling or Sen- 
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bat that the accommodation leqaired could be 
proTided in the roadside bamu^ at Fiacheem, or 
Sorsiong—^the latter being recommended as Ihe pre¬ 
ferable. The artillerymen were accordingly moved at 
once fi*om Jnlpesh, and a few days afterwards arrived 
at Knrsiong. Kew military staiaons in connection 
with the annexation of the Dooars appear to be a 
dangerons experiment, inasmuch as the one farther 
east, called Putla Kowa, which stands in the same 
relation to Balia and Buxa that Julpesh does to Dha- 
Umkote and Chamoorchee, was about the same time 
severely visited by cholera, and also became generally 
unhealthy.* 

♦ Since the above was written, the following remarks, having refer¬ 
ence to Putla Kowa, have come under my notice. In the Calcutta 
Englishman ” of the 9th August 1S65, it is stated—“ The accounts from 
Pulta Kowa are sad indeed. Another poor officer—^Knatchbull of the 
11th—has died; making the fourth officer the corps has lost by death 
in a few weeks. Seven officers have been sent away sick. There is, I 
believe, only one officer now left with the regiment. ... It cannot, I 
hear, turn out, fit for duty, twenty-five men, irrespective of guards. 
Tile squadron of the dth Bengal Cavediy can hardly turn out a duffiidar^s 
(troop sergeant’s) party. At Putla Kowa, there are now only five 
officers left, including staff, cavalry, and infantry. The Calcutta cor¬ 
respondent of the ‘‘Times,” again, writing under date 8th October 
following, states—“ Scurvy has been laying low the force on the Bhotan 
frontier; more than half have been affected, and nearly all have been 
tainted. . . . The almost extinct 11th Native Infantry has been sent to 
the plains, and that pest house Putla Kowa has been abandoned.” The 
outbreak of scurvy, here referred to, appears to be attributed to defective 
dieting of the native troops, but I may observe, when I was suigeon 
of the 31st Regiment in China, a number of cases of scorbutic dysenteiy, 
as well as several well marked cases of ordinary scurvy, occurred in 
that corps, under circumstances where the soldier’s diet was open to 
no objection whatever; fresh meat having been issued daily, and the 
supply of vegetables, induding excellent potatoes, abundant. I could 
account for it in no other way than by referring it to the depressing 
infiuence of malaria, which was very prevalent at the place (Fa-wah 
near Shanghai), where the most marked cases of scurvy occurred. 

X 2 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

The Chota Bxursawt—A Thibetian Trader—Prepare to visit Dhalim- 
kote—^Interview with Cheeboo Iiaina—His Character—He undertakes 
to make arrangements for otir Party crossing the Teesta—His Views 
on the Language and Cotintiy of the Lepchas—Lama Priests—^The 
Kowtow, a Custom in the Himalayas—Cheeboo’s News from Bhutan 
—Sbicide of an Ardllezyman at Julia Pahar. 

The month of May at Daijeeling opened with a 
contintiation of the rains which had been more or less 
prevalent for the previous fortnight; constituting 
what are called the “ Chota Bursawt,’* or little rains, 
in contradistinction to the “ Burra Bursawt,” or great 
rains, which commence about June and terminate in 
the end of September. 

I>uring an interval of fine weather on the 4th of 
May, as 1 was passing through the bazaar, I observed a 
man standing amongst the crowd having a remarkably 
Chinese look about him. His headdress was the felt 
hat, the pattern being one that is a fovourite with the 
peasants in the north of China; namely, fawn colour, 
with a black border round the margin of the tumed-up 
part. Over a robe of reddish brown woollen material 
he wore a Tartar-looking overcoat, made waistcoat 
foshion, without sleeves. The buttons were the small, 
round, embossed, brass ones, common to all Chinese 
dresses. The front part of his head was cleanly 
shaved, and his tail was as neatly plaited as if it had 
been done in the celestial capital. His purse was 
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emspmded from Ms girdle—also a case, sixxtilar to that 
in wMck the Chinese carry their chop-sticks. It 
contained however only a knife. He wore loose 
Tartar tronsers, stack into a sort of half-gaiter, half¬ 
boot, coining up to the knee, and made of woollen 
&bric like his under robe, but ornamented with varie¬ 
gated stripes. The shoes were attached to the ladings, 
and were of the same shape and make as those of the 
Chinese. 1 asked him what Ms country was, be an¬ 
swered Cheen Ela Bot.*' As to the part of TMbet he 
came from, I could not make out, but judging from 
his resemManoe to the traders I saw at Carragola, the 
probabilities are that he was from the Eampa district, 
which appears to be a geograpMcal distinction not 
recognised in European maps. 

Early in May a party of officers of the SOthBegiment, 
of wMch I was one, obtained ten days* leave of absence, 
to take a ramble amongst the neighbouriug hills, and 
decided on visiting the fort of Dhalimkote—distant 
from Daijeeling between sixty and seventy miles. 
The route we determined to take was that followed 
by Mr. Eden’s mission, namely, across the Bhotan 
Mountains, on the left bank of the Teesta. We were 
ready to start on the 6th of May, and had coolies en¬ 
gaged to carry provisions, beddii^, &c. The previous 
evening however I received information from Dr. 
Simpson (who had been the route with Mr. Eden) that 
the cane bridge over the Teesta at Fiishok had been 
carried away two days before by the torrent, and that 
it would be impossible to get across the river until 
either a new bridge was constructed or a bamboo raft 
got into operation. Dr. Simpson kindly offered to go 
-with me the following day to Cheeboo Lama, and as¬ 
certain from Mm the actual state of matters, at the 
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Teesta; as he had always good information; having 
property in the neighbourhood. 

With the break of day on the 6th of May heavy 
and steady rain set in. Some of the coolies we had 
engaged made theiir appearance at the mess-house, 
which had been fixed as the rendezvous. In a short 
time they showed an indisposition to remain, and 
went off to their homes, evidently having made up 
their minds not to undertake the journey imtil the 
weather cleared up. 

It rained steadily tmtil noon, and during a slight 
break in the weather I went with Dr. Simpson to 
CheeboO Lama’s house, the position of which over¬ 
looking the village of Leebong has already been 
described. Cheeboo’s style of living is not strictly 
ambassadorial. The house, which is a small single¬ 
storied one, built in the European style, was dirty and 
devoid of furniture, with the exception of a few 
shelves, a cupboard, and two old arm-chairs. Cheeboo 
received us cordially, and handed us the chairs, he 
himself taking a seat on his bed; a sort of conch 
raised about a foot fix)m the ground, and, like 
Cheeboo’s own attire, very dirty and greasy-looking. 
In plain terms Cheeboo looked an old gentleman 
with whom water was on the most distant of terms. 
His appearance was particularly Mongolian, with the 
exception, that though wearing the tail, the firont of 
the head was unshorn; also that he allowed his 
whiskery such as they were, to grow, in place of 
adopting the close shaving of the cheeks universal 
in China. He wore a very dirty, greasy, yellow silk 
robe, without sleeves, over an inner robe of woollen 
material. On his head he had the yellow silk pork- 
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pie hat, turned up witili yehret, already described as 
worn by the Mongolian Lepchas. 

Cheeboo, though a priest, has been allowed to 
marry, in consideration of his being diplospiatically 
employed. He was educated at Lassa, and is re¬ 
puted to be a very clear-headed, intelligent man. 
One way and another he has made himself so useful 
to the British Government that he has been pre¬ 
sented by it with an extensive and valuable tract of 
land within our territory—^the whole of a spur, in 
fiict, of one of the mountains. This land he could 
readily convert into a large sum of money by selling 
it to Europeans engaged in tea company speculations. 
He prefers however, in accordance with the custom 
of his country, to sub-let it to peasants for agricul¬ 
tural purposes, rather than adopting the more di¬ 
rectly lucrative course. 

On Dr. Simpson stating in Hindoostanee to Cheeboo, 
the circumstance of a party of officers being anxious 
to go to Dhalimkote, but that the bridge at the 
Teesta having been carried away was an obstacle to 
their so doing, he at once undertook to make ar¬ 
rangements for getting the party across the river, 
and brought out a roll of paper, native made, from 
the daphne, on which he wrote a letter to some 
friends near the ferry at Pushok, requesting them to 
have a raft constructed at once, and men in attend¬ 
ance to work it within three days of the date of his 
letter, which was about the time he calculated the 
weather would allow the party to start; there being 
then a change in the moon, until which took place, 
he prognosticated a continuance of rain, and on this 
point he proved quite correct. He wrote his letter 
from right to left in the Thibetian character, which 
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is an alphabetical one, and judging from the rapidity 
with which he wrote he seemed to be a thorough 
master of the pen. 

InteiTogfating him with reference to the Mongolian 
Lepchas, of which he is one, he stated that they have 
a language and writing of their own, quite different 
from that of the Thibetian, and which was given 
them by a former Sikim Baja. He gave us an illus¬ 
tration of the writing in his own hand, and stated 
that the Lepcha langtiage does not contain a single 
word of Thibetian—a statement which, at a future 
page, I shall show very good grounds exist for doubt¬ 
ing the strict accuracy of. 

With reference to the origin of the Lepchas 
(Mongol) Cheeboo’s opinion is that they have always 
existed where they are now foimd—in other words 
that they are the aborigines of Sikim, which, accord¬ 
ing to him, was once a much larger cotmtry than it 
now is ; a considerable portion of it having been taken 
by the Bhotanese on the one side and the Nepaulese on 
the other. He, however, voltmteered the informa¬ 
tion that the Lepchas in question are particularly 
numerotis at the Donkia Pass, one of the communica¬ 
tions with Thibet—which appears to me to support 
the view I have expressed with reference to their 
having originally come from the latter direction. 

Mentioning to Cheeboo that I had been in Peking, 
and was familiar with the appearance of the Lama 
priests there, whose attire was somewhat similar to 
that worn by him, I asked what relation they stood 
in to the sect of Lama Buadhists, to which he be¬ 
longed ? He said they were the same, any distinc¬ 
tion between them being merely provincial. 

Cheeboo sent for one of his servants to take the 
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letter he had written down to the Teesta^, and on the 
man (a Mongol Lepcha) coining into the room he 
prostrated himself before Oheebooj and went through 
an obeisance in exactly the same manner as the 
Kowtow is performed in China. 

In reply to a query from Dr. Simpson as to what 
news he had had lately from Bhotan, he said that he 
had no knowledge as to what the feeling was in the 
eastern division of the country about the war, but 
that he was certain on the western side they were 
tired of it, and would be glad to bring matters to a 
peaceful issue if practicable. At first he said they 
were very bold and confident of success, and laughed 
at the idea of troops, clothed as ours are, being able 
to cope successfiiUy with those partially clad in 
armour, as it appears the Bhotanese of the fighting 
class, to a certain extent, are. Now, however, he 
said, their opinion was entirely changed, as they had 
come to the conclusion that it was no use TrilliTig our 
people, because the more they killed the fester the 
others came on: a mode of warfere which they 
neither understood, nor considered altogether fair— 
the more so, as we encourage our men to do this by 
the sound of bugles at times, when, in accordance 
with Bhotanese notions of warfare, it was our duty 
to retire defeated; consequent on the occurrence of a 
few casualties. Under these circumstances, in the 
command at least of the Paro Penlow, the opinion 
was then prevailing that the time had come for end¬ 
ing war conducted in such an unreasonable manner. 

On our rising to take our leave, Cheeboo got up, 
shook hands with us, and conducted us to the outside 
of his dwelling with that natural politeness, which. 
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as a general rule, is one of tibe prominent charac¬ 
teristics of the Chinese as a people. 

The same day as this interview with Oheeboo 
Lama occurred, a determined suicide was committed 
by a gunner of the Battery of Artillery at Julia 
Fahar. The man had purchased his discharge, 
and was waiting for the necessary formalities con¬ 
nected with it being completed. For a few days pre¬ 
viously he hfid been noticed to be in low spirits, and 
early on the morning of the 6th May he got up, 
loaded his carbine, went out into the verandah, and 
discharged it against his chest. The woimd proved 
fatal a few hours afterwards. No reason could be 
assigned for the act, and it is quite possible that the 
thick and foggy weather which was then—and had 
been for some time prevailing, may have had some 
share in developing the morbid condition of the 
mental fectdiy under which he was at the time, no 
doubt, labouring. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Start for Dhalimkote—Our Coolie Transport—First Halt—State of tUo 
Road at the Rungeet after the Rains—Saul Wood—Arrival at the 
Teesta—Mode of crossing on a Bamboo Raft—Construction of the 
Houses of the Bhotan Peasantry—Country, Cultivation and Cattle at 
Kalimpoong—Annoyance from Leeches on the March—Wild Fruit 
—Buckwheat—^A Monastery and Lama Priests—^Butter Tea—Murwa 
—The Mystic Sentence of Thibet—Nature of the Coimtry as we 
proceed—Paiongpoong—Scenes in Domestic Life in Bhotan—^Mode 
of preparing Grain for Murwa—Effects of the latter on the “ Laugh¬ 
ing Pup.” 

On the 8th of May there was a sign of improvement 
in the weather, and having Cheeboo’s assurance that 
with the change of the moon an interval of fine 
weather might he expected, we made up our minds to 
start for Dhalimkote that afternoon, provided coolies 
could he got together in time—procuring their ser¬ 
vices just as they are wanted, not being a very easy 
matter at Daqeeling, labour being so much in de¬ 
mand. After some little trouble two men were found 
who undertook to go with us themselves, and also to 
find the required number of coolies; making their 
own terms, however, in the first instance, which were 
eight rupees for the journey, paid in advance. These 
men were the representatives of two headmen of 
coolies, called Fool Sing and Gay Long—the one was 
a Sikim, the other a Dhurma Bhoteah. The name of 
the former was Kif-yu-GuUa, which translated into 
English, means “the Laughing Pup.” Heknewthe road 
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to Dhalimkote, having been there before, and agreed 
to act as gtdde and headman of the coolies on the jour¬ 
ney. The number of coolies required was seven,— 
three to carry food and cooking utensils, while each 
of the party had one to cany bedding and change of 
clothing. Each coolie’s load was limited by Kif-yu- 
GuUa to half a maund, which he said was as much as 
they could carry up steep ascents, and keep pace with 
the party at the rate we proposed to perform the joxir- 
ney, namely, three days from leaving Daijeeling. 

This having been agpreed to, the party, consisting 
of Major Miller, Captain Sullivan, Lieutenant How¬ 
ard and myself, mustered at the mess-house at three 
o’clock in the afternoon,, and found the “ Laughing 
Pup ” there, with Gray Long’s representative and six 
other oooHes. Their loads having been proportioned 
and secured on to the carrying apparatus, the next 
matter to be adjusted was paying each coolie, inclu¬ 
ding the TTif Yu Gulla as guide, eight rupees, with¬ 
out which not one of them would start. This having 
been done they shouldered their loads and went on, 
accompanied by three Indian servants; namely, a 
Madras man, an up-country Mussulman, and a 
Bheastie, or water-carrier. Mr. Thomas Masson, the 
son of an old resident of Darjeeling, also formed 
one of our party, and was to overtake us the following 
day at the Hungeet. 

Having allowed the coolies about a half an hour’s 
start, we followed them towards the Rungeet, by the 
route through the village of Leebong which has been 
aheady described, and overtook them before they 
reached the place we had arranged to halt at for the 
night; namely, on the brow of a hill about 800 feet 
above the Bungeet, and overlooking it, where some 
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hut barracks have been constructed, to which the 
detachments of the 17th Native Infantry at 'the Bun> 
geet and the Teesta had been withdrawn, in conse- 
quence of the great heat and unhealthiness of the river 
posts. Here we rested for the night, and were hospit¬ 
ably entertained by Lieutenants Barlow and Dawes; 
whose detachments were now consolidated: 25 per 
cent, of the men being at the time laid up with fever. 

It rained heavily all night, but cleared up towards 
morning, and at half-past si± we continued our jour¬ 
ney, reaching the bank of the Rungeet a few minutes 
before seven. Here we were joined by Mr. Masson, 
whose knowledge of the Bhotanese dialect proved of 
great service to us. The river was at this time much 
swollen, and the heavy rains had so damaged the 
road lately made on its bank, that it was almost im¬ 
passable at several places—so much so that Messrs. 
Howard and Masson, who had brought ponies with 
them, had to send them back. 

At several places on the bank of the Rungeet, we 
found natives employed felling saul trees, and cutting 
them up into sizes suited for railway sleepers; the 
experiment being about to be tried of floating this 
wood down the Teesta to the plains, supported on 
bamboo rafts: its weight being so great that unsup¬ 
ported by some buoyant material, it sinks in water. 
The local impi-ession appears to be, that owing to the 
difficulties certain to be encountered connected with 
floating it down, it is likely to prove a costly experi¬ 
ment in search of an economical result. 

At ten A.M. we reached the remains of the cane sus¬ 
pension bridge over the Teesta, at Pushok, and here 
we found about a dozen of Lepehas busy constructing 
a new one. Already several lines of cane creepers had 
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been carried from one bank to the other, and formed 
the snperstructure of the bridge from which the foot 
portion was about to be suspended. We also found 
that a light raft had been prepared formed of a few 
poles of bamboo lashed together in the shape of an 
acute-angled tiiangle. The current was running 
down very strong, and the Lepchas who were waiting 
to manage the raft, told us that only one of our party 
coTild be taken over at a time. 

The mode of working the raft firom one bank to the 
other of this deep and rapid river is simple, at the 
same time ingenious and effective. Two ropes made 
of cane creepers knotted together, each one about 
three hundred feet in length, are secured by one end 
to the bow, or acute angle of the raft; the other ends 
being respectively on the Sikim and the Bhotan 
banks of the river, in the hands of the ferrymen. The 
person who is under conveyance across, sits on a piece 
of bamboo work, forming a kind of stem seat placed 
about the middle third of the raft. His limbs are im¬ 
mersed in the river about half way to the knees, and 
the feet rest on three longitudinal poles forming the 
bottom of the raft. One of the ferrymen then gets on 
a part of the raft behind where the passenger is sit¬ 
ting, for the pxirpose of balancing it, to do which 
properly, some skill and experience is necessary, judg¬ 
ing from what occurred in the course of our crossing. 
The passenger having steadied himself by grasping 
the longitudinal bamboo above water on each side, 
the men managing the rope on the bank where the 
raft at the time is, slack it slowly off, and the current 
immediately takes the raft with it. The down stream 
progress, however, is steadily counteracted by the fer¬ 
ryman in charge of the rope on the opposite bank; 
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who, bj appljii^ traction, bring the raft.^ ont into 
mid-stream, with its sharp angle meeting the cturrent. 
Thns, from its wedge shape, the raft is easily worked 
against it and gradually drawn over to the opposite 
bank. In the same manner it is got back again to 
the side it started from. 

I was the first that crossed, happening to be nearest 
the raft at the time it was ready to start. Major 
Miller crossed next, getting over as I did without 
mishap. Mr. Masson followed, then Captain Sullivan. 
By the time the latter crossed, the cane-rope on the 
Sikim side had got rubbed a good deal against a 
large boulder, which formed a kind of pier from which 
we got on to the raft, and snapped as Captain Sulli¬ 
van was in the middle of the river; an unsuaUy great 
strain having been put upon it, consequent on the 
balance of the raft having been in some way upset by 
the ‘ Laughing Pup,” (Kif Tu GuUa) who crossed at 
the same time, and had failed correctly tO carry out 
the instructions given him by the ferrymen. The 
raft was consequently swept rapidly down the current. 
No accident however occurred, owing to the Bhotan 
rope maintaining its integriiy. and the skilful way in 
which the natives managed it. About an hour and a 
half waa occupied getting the party across, and no 
other mishap oeexured. 

We now commenced the ascent of the Bhotan 
mountains, and most fiitiguing it proved; owing to 
the heat, the absence of anything like a road, and 
the extreme steepness of the narrow footpath we had 
to follow through the forest jungle. About two 
o’clock we reached a few huts constituting the 
hamlet of Ealimpoong at an elevation of between 
three and four thousand feet. The huts were sufK 
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ported on piles abont foiir feet &om the ground; the 
flooring being formed of roughly-hewn planks, and 
their walls of matting spread upon a fiamework of 
bamboo. The roofs were thatched. The huts con¬ 
tained no furniture, with the exception of a series 
of bamboo shelves stispended in three tiers from the 
roof. The first, or lower one, being used for smoking 
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meat on; the second, for the winter store of wood; 
and the third, as a general receptacle for domestic 
articles not in immediate use, such as baskets, 
earthen vessels, &c. The fireplace is an open hearth 
in the centre of the room, formed of clay and raised 
about three inches above the floor. The cooking 
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utetudls appear to be sometiiiies placed ou a rude 
tripod formed of three stones, sometimes suspended 
over the fire. Wood is the only fuel used. The 
population of the hamlet consisted of two or three 
families looking very dirty and smoky. They were 
civil, but did not seem to be anxious to be on inti¬ 
mate terms with us, and kept as much aloof as pos¬ 
sible. They declined to sell us fowls or eggs, but 
allowed us to occupy one of the houses, which was 
empty, as a dormitory for the night. 

Towards sundown the cows belonging to the 
hamlet, eight in number, came home; having been 
loose in the jungle since the morning. Each one, 
prior to being milked, was tethered to a bamboo 
stake, by a rope passed round its horns, and thus 
secured for the night. They were then milked into 
bamboo tubes. These cows were the finest I have 
seen in the East, and closely resembled English ones. 

The motmtain slope about Kalimpoong is par¬ 
tially cleared, and a few plantain trees were growing 
near the huts. The soil is a rich black loam, capable 
of being rendered very productive. The only crop 
we saw, was a little rice, growing in small isolated 
patches. The peasantry differed in no perceptible 
way in appearance from those we had been accus¬ 
tomed to see on the opposite bank of the Teesta. 

After the coolies had had their food, Kif Yu Gulla. 
went off to .a neighbouring hamlet in search of 
liquor; having been unable to get any where we 
halted. The Lepchas, it seems, are all more or less 
given to drmking—constituting another point of re¬ 
semblance between them and the Mongolians. Their 
fiivourite liquor is a form of spirituous beer, made 
ffom the millet, and known amongst themselves as 

Y 
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ehe. The Bhotanese also drink it, but not to the 
same extent, I am told, ae the Lepchas do : tea being 
the principal beverage used by them—at the same 
time they are by no means free from habits of intem¬ 
perance. 

Having passed a somewhat rmcomfortable night, 
consequent on the interest taken in us by the insect 
life with which the hut was exuberant, we started at 
a quarter to six on the morning of the 10th, and 
continuing to ascend, in a short time came to a deep 
nullah (small ravine) with a rivulet flowing through 
it. Crossing this, we turned due north by a narrow 
winding pathway, and passed through a considerable 
tract of light jungle, admitting of being readily 
cleared by burning. The ascent now became more 
gradual, and by seven o’clock we seemed to have 
reached the top of the hill, which, the previous day, 
we commenced to ascend immediately on crossing the 
Teesta. The ground at this part was undulating and 
covered with dense jungle of bamboo trees, worm¬ 
wood, and ferns—a few good-sized trees appearing 
at intervals amongst it. The soil continued of the 
same rich dark character, and here and there small 
patches were cleared for rice cultivation. The kind 
of rice grown in the hills, I may remark, is of a more 
flat shape tha-n that of the plains. 

We now commenced to experience one of the 
disagreeables of Himalayan marshes, namely leeches. 
The paths hereabouts were swarming with them, and, 
notwithstanding every precaution, we were all more 
or less repeatedly bitten by them. They are of 
smaller size, but in other respects the same as those 
used for medicinal purposes in England. They wcark 
way like needles through the thickest stockings. 
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axid may attain about six times tbeir odiginal size 
before the trareller is cc^^sant that he has been sub¬ 
jected to their operations—so imperceptibly do they 
bite and conduct the suction process. A sUght, half 
itching, half smarting sensation usually draws his 
attention to his anMes, and, on looking at them, he 
will find himself bleeding freely from a half a dozen 
or more places, and a corresponding number of 
leeches inside his stockings in a state of plethoric 
engorgement. Pests as they no doubt are both at 
the time and afterwards; owing to the itching sensa¬ 
tion which lasts for some ten or twelve days, I am 
nevertheless inclined to think that being freely bitten 
by them counteracts a certain painfril feeling of lassi¬ 
tude in the limbs which is common after some hours* 
of mountain marching. The grounds on which this 
opinion is based will be alluded to further on. 

About the ridge we had reached, wild strawberries 
and raspberries were plentifril. The former were of 
small size and destitute of taste. The latter had a 
good deal of flavour, and were of a pale yellow 
colour; their size being about the same as that of 
the English raspberry. Wormwood also, hereabouts, 
existed in large quantities. 

Shortly after seven o’clock a second ridge was 
cleared, from which we had a fine view of the snowy 
range of Thibet. A little way on, we came to a 
cleared spot where buckwheat was growing. Hour 
mode from this grain is extensively used by the Bho- 
tanese as an article of food. The grain itself, in a 
state of fermentation, is also used by them, but for 
medicinal purposes only, such as those that we employ 
rhubarb and like vegetable drugs for. Near this 
place we passed a small farm, where a number of 
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coYTB were confined inside a bamboo fence. From 
bere we proceeded along a winding np and down 
pathway, and in about half an hour appeared for the 
time being to haye got dear of mountain ridges; as a 
beautiful basin>shaped valley opened into view, along 
the slope of one side of which we passed by an undu¬ 
lating path, above a few detached houses, which we 
were told was the village of Dongra. 

At eight o’clock we reached a two-storied building, 
with thatched roof and plastered walls—^also two 
large projecting windows. This was Tusso Gimpa, 
or the monastery of Tusso.* On entering it by a 
doorway at the end of the building, we found the 
lower story unoccupied. The communication with 
the upper one was by a rude staircase, formed out 
of a large slab of wood with steps cut in it, and a 
bamboo pole on each side representing railings. 
We ascended to the upper story and found ourselves 
in a kitchen, where some nuns were engaged cooking. 
Passing through this, we came to the chief room of 
the monastery or the Lama Temple Proper. Here, 
three priests were sitting behind a small altar near 
the window, and fixjnting the principal altar, which 
was at the opposite end of the room. They were all 
dressed alike in dark red woollen robes; two of them 
had hand-bells before them; one was quite a youth. 
They were drinking tea from small shallow wooden 
cups, very similar to those that the highlanders of 
Scotland use for drinking whisky, and displayed most 
perfect indifference with reference to our intrusion 
upon them; the same liberality of sentiment, in regard 
to giving publicity to their religious institutions. 


* ** Gimpa/’ in the Bohtaneae dialect, means a monasteiy.” 
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apparentlj existing in Bhotan as does in China 
—so different to the exclnsiveness with respect 
thereto of most other Orientals. 

The walls of the temple were decorated with a 
large number of coloured paintings of the same 
female deity; and, on the altar, behind which there 
was a figure of Buddha, I noticed a model of a Lama 
Buddhistic monument, exactly the same in shape as 



PRAYINO CYLINDERS, SACRFD MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, AND TRUMPET 
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two of those structures that form prominent objects 
in Peking, as seen from its wall. On the altar, also, 
a green-coloured European finger-glass was standing. 
TTang nTi g up in different parts of the room there 
were musical instruments, including trumpets made 
of human thigh-bones, hollowed out and mounted 
with silver. Magellators were also hanging up, 
with which the priests inflict self-punishment. They 
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consisted of thongs of hide, omuaged on a handle, 
in the same w&j as the “ oats ** need for flogging in 
the army and navy are * 

On passing ihrongh the kitchen on onr way out 
Ihe nuns were making butter tea^ which is the usual 
way the latter is used as a bererage by the Bho- 
tanese. The tea is first infused in a hurge bamboo 
tube, in which there is a wooden piston, such as is 
used in an ordinary chum: the expanded portion 
being perforated with holes, which when pressed 
down on the tea-leaves admit of the fluid being 
poured off unmixed with leaves* After the infusion 
is complete a large piece of fresh butter is put into 
it, and worked up and down with the piston until it 
is dissolved* Some salt is then added, and its gene¬ 
ral diffusion insured by agitation with the piston. 
The tea is then ready for use, and the nuns were 
kind enough to allow us the privilege of tasting it. 

* According to Csoma de Korosi, the following is a summary of the 
form of Buddhism practised by the Lamas of Thibet:—1st. To take 
refuge only with Buddha. 2nd. To form in one’s mind the resolution 
to strive to attain the highest degree of perfection, in order to be united 
with the supreme intelligence. Srd. To prostrate oneself before the 
image of Buddha to adore him. 4th. To brixig offerings before him, 
such as are pleasing to any of the six senses, as lights, flowers, garlands, 
incenses, perfumes, all kinds of edible and drinkable things, stuffs, 
cloths, &c.y for garments and hanging ornaments. 5th. To make music, 
sing hymns, and utter the praises of Buddha, respecting his person, 
doctrine, love or mercy, perfections or attributes, and his acts or per¬ 
formances, for the benefit of all animal beings. 6th. To confess one’s 
sins with a contrite heart, to ask forgiveness for them, and to resolve 
sincerely not to commit the like hereafter. 7th. To rejoice in the moral 
merits of aU animal beings, and to wish that they may thereby obtain 
final emancipation or beatitude. 8th. To pray and entreat all Buddhas 
that are now in. the world to turn the wheel of religion (in other 
words to teach their doctrines), and not to leave the world too soon, but 
to remain here for many ages or kalpas. 
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1 oannot saj that the majority of tis -vrere much 
enanmxtred with its flayoor—^tastes however differ, 
as one of onr party seemed to ei\|oj it, and took a 
whole cupful. 

Though the ground was well suited for cultivation 
in the neighbourhood of the monastery, the only 
crop we saw was a small patch of wheat. The 
paucity of population which hereabouts was very 
apparent is attributed to the oppressive character of 
ihe Government, causing the inhabitants to emigrate 
to Sikim, Nepaul, and the Daijeeling district. 
Shortly after leaving Tusso Gimpa, we met a mendi¬ 
cant priest named Chayboo Gylung, who belonged to 
the monastery we had just left, and was returning to 
it, after having been out on a professional tour. 
Though belonging to the mendicant class of ecclesi¬ 
astics he looked in comfortable circumstances. 

We halted for breakfast at a little stream about 
half a mile from Tusso Gimpa, and there got rid of 
a stock of leeches that had attached themselves to us 
on the road. During our halt Kif Yu Gulla and the 
coolies managed to get one of their national liquors 
into drinking order, namely that made from wheat in 
the first stage of fermentation, and locally known as 
murwa. It is prepared by putting some partially fer¬ 
mented wheat into a hollow bamboo or choonga, and 
pouring boiling water over it. The mode of imbibing 
it is by suction through a small wooden tube about the 
size of a goose-quiU, the perforation being so arranged 
as to prevent any of the grain entering and obstruct¬ 
ing the tube. Thus it wotdd seem that the Americans 
are not the inventors of the tubular mode of im¬ 
bibing, which has become so general in that country, 
and has of late years been introduced into our own. 
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The murwa has a slightly spirituous flavour, and is 
much the same as that referred to as prepared flx)m 
the millet, and called by the Lepchas che. Both are 
made and drank in the same maimer, that pre¬ 
pared from the miUet however being considered the 
best. 

At half-past ten we recommenced our march by a 
heavy ascent up a rocky pathway. The path shortly 
resumed its up and down character, the jungle on 
each side of it being very dense, consisting chiefly of 
wormwood and ferns. Hereabouts we met some cows 
going about loose in the jungle, and apparently 
rather wild. We also passed a patch of cultivation 
where some wheat was growing. A little ground 
near it had been recently cleared. From this place 
we had a good view of the opposite side of the valley 
—a small portion of Darjeeling also could be indis¬ 
tinctly seen in the distance. 

At eleven o’clock we came to a rude stone structure, 
being a mengdong, sacred monument, having inscribed 
on each end of it the words, “ Om Manee Padme Horn,” 
the mystic sentence of Thibet, which constitutes the 
almost sole form of prayer said by the Bhotanese, as 
well as by the Lepchas, Thibetian and Mongolian. 
The coolies we noticed were very particular in passing 
on the right side of it, and repeating the words, 
“ Om Manee Padme Horn.” Each one also put a 
leaf or flower upon it. With reference to the mean¬ 
ing of the words, “ Om Manee Padme Horn,” which 
are commonly translated, “ Oh! the jewel on the 
lotus,” much diversity of opinion exists; no two 
authorities apparently agreeing about it. The inter¬ 
pretation of it given by Cheeboo Lama, and quoted 
by Mr. Eden, is that the six syllables represent the 
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six states of future existence. The first, representing 
Lha, or the state of the gods; the second, Mee, or the 
state of human existence; the third, Lhamayin, or 
the state of neutral and mischievous spirits, to which 
men who die in war are regenerated; the foru^th, 
Tmdro or D<ido, the state of beasts, in which lazy 
and indifferent Buddhists are bom again; the fifth, 
Yed-ag, or state of wretched demons in a condition of 
suffering; and the sixth, Myalwv/r, or the state of 
punishment. “ Those bom in this latter state are 
exposed to tortures—^heat, cold, and thirst; those 
who are sent there for abusing the priesthood are 
very suggestively punished with peculiar tortures; 
they are bom with long tongues, which are per¬ 
petually lacerated with ploughshares. The constant 
repetition of these six syllables closes the entrance 
of the six states of metempsychosis, and procures the 
coveted condition of Nirvana, or exemption firom all 
future metempsychosis, and absolute non-existence.” 
The rendering of the words given by Dr. Hooker is, 
“ Hail to him of the lotus and lewel.” 

About a mile further on we came to a place called 
Uchaka, distinguished by a single house, with a 
little cleared land near it. Beyond this a short dis¬ 
tance two more mendongs were passed, the coolies 
again going through the form of repeating the sacred 
sentence. At noon we heard a succession of shots in 
the valley underneath, and the noise also of the bark¬ 
ing deer. The path now became very rocky and bad: 
the vegetation on each side of it being dense in the 
extreme. The valley again came into sight, and from 
this aspect a small river was seen fiowing through it. 
At one o’clock a fourth sacred stmcture was passed, 
about which the leeches were very troublesome; the 
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path being literally alive •with 'them. Beyond this 
we had to pass through a narrow, steep, and ragged 
ravine; on clearing which, we got on an uneven path 
on the mountain side : "the view in every direction ob¬ 
structed by the jungle. 

No change of scenery now occtured for seve¬ 
ral miles, and after a fatiguing march of eight hours, 
at half-past three we came to an open piece of 
country on the mountain slope, called Paiong-poong, 
where ■there were a few detached houses. The first 
house we went to was kept by an old Bhotanese, 
with closely-cropped grey hair. He gave us a fiiendly 
reception, and •undertook 'to supply us with milk as 
soon as the cows came home. As there were no 
buildings attached to this house, where we could 
sleep for the night, we went -to the next one, a few 
htradred feet do’wn the lull. At first the inmates 
seemed averse 'to give admission to any of the party, 
coolies included, and closed •the door. After a little 
time a yoimg woman came out, and objected ■to our 
staying there for -the night, on the grounds that the 
coolies would make use of the bamboo fencing for 
firewood. Other members of the femily having ar¬ 
rived, after a little conversation their scruples gave 
way, and they consented to our occupying a wood 
shed near the house for the night. They gave us 
some eggs and ficsh butter, declining to fix a price 
for them, leaving that to ourselves—or, in the lan- 
guag'e of the East, making it a question of hucksheeshf 
or present. 

Everything seemed very comfortable about this 
little farm. The cows came home at sundown and 
were milked, and the pigs were fed out of wooden 
troughs—^the same as they are in England. The 
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male head of the establishment had mnch the ap¬ 
pearance of a Boman of old. His dress was made 
like the garb of old Ganl, in the form of a loose 
robe or doublet, descending to the knee, tightened by 
a waistband, from which was suspended a long, 
straight knife, in a wooden scabbard, not unlike the 
Boman sword. His bare legs, and a thick, short 
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curly head of hair, added to the general resemblance. 
His family consisted of his mother, his wife, a sister- 
in-law, and three children. 

After dinner, we went into the farm-house, and 
sat there on the floor for some time observing do¬ 
mestic life in Bhotan. The sister-in-law was busy 
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preparing a mixture of boiled rice and warm water, 
which the old woman gave ns to understand by signs 
was for the children. After the latter had their supper, 
they were rmdressed, and in a state of nudity retired 
to rest behind a bamboo partition. The nature of 
their bedclothing we had not an opportunity of seeing. 
After the children retired, the ladies resumed culinary 
operations, and presented each of us with a choonga 
full of murwa, and a tube to imbibe it. We all took a 
little of it, and found it rather palatable than other¬ 
wise. The farmer was determined not to be behind 
the female members of his establishment in hos¬ 
pitality, and went to a receptacle from which he pro¬ 
duced an English bottle filled with Bhotan whisky, 
which he insisted on our tasting. It was by no means 
an ill-flavoured spirit, but not very strong. It is dis¬ 
tilled from barley and rice mixed, and goes by the 
name of chong. 

The mode of fermenting the wheat or the millet for 
the production of murwa is the following—The grain 
is first beaten in a wooden pail by a piece of solid 
bamboo. It is then wet, put into a basket, covered 
over, and subjected to pressure for three days : at the 
end of which, the fermentive process is sufficiently 
developed and the grain is fit for use. It is a decidedly 
economical liquor ; as fermentation continuing to go 
on in the grain, it imparts stimulating properties to 
several successive waterings. The refuse of the murwa 
is used for feeding pigs, and very good and wholesome 
food it seems to be for them. The kind of mmwa 
made from the millet, which the Lepchas call cfee, the 
Bhotanese call Been Chong or honey spirit. 

Honey, I may remark, is plentiful in Bhotan, and 
in the course of our journey we frequently saw the 
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common honey-bee of ttie country—in appearance 
exactly the same as that of England. The Bhotanese 
collect the honey in choongas, and its flavour is very 
good. I have occasionally seen it offered for sale in 
Darjeeling. 

The coolies having received permission to use the 
hearth, which was constructed the same as those de¬ 
scribed at Kalimpoong, and afforded accommodation 
for several fires, were also busy cooking. After supper, 
which consisted chiefly of rice, they regaled them¬ 
selves with murwa, and the evening terminated by 
“ The Laughing Pup ” getting intoxicated and, by his 
boiSterousness, disturbing us after we had retired to 
rest in the wood shed; the accommodation of which 
was very limited, and into which we had some difficulty 
in fitting ourselves. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A BhotancBe Witch Doctor—View of Dhiiiiisong—Coolies resting— 
Meet some Natives—Halt at Labah—Eirst View of Dhalimkoto and 
the Dooars in tlie Distance—Approach to the Valley of Ambiok— 
The Chale River—Village of Ambiok—^Ascent to Dhalimkoto—De¬ 
scription of the Fort—Civil Jurisdiction—Bhotanese Arms—A Boa 
Constrictor—Dhalimkote as a Military Position—Question with re¬ 
spect to establishing our Frontier in the Bhotan Hills—Effects of 
Leech Bites in preventing sensations of Fatigue. 

Shortlt after five o’clock on the morning of the 11th 
of May we resumed our march, stopping a few minutes 
at a house where there was a sick child under the care 
of a witch doctor. Messrs. Howard and Masson had 
been there the previous evening and witnessed the 
ceremony of exorcising the evil spirit or demon of 
sickness from the child, which was effected by incan¬ 
tations and dances performed by the witch. The 
child was shown to me, it seemed to be in a very fair 
way for recovery, in fact it did not appear to have 
been seriously ill, therefore it is very probable that the 
form of treatment to which it had been subjected, 
from in no way interfering with nature, may have 
been that best suited to its case. The witch was still 
in the house, and had a wild gipsy look about her, 
very different to that of the other women. 

Exactly an hour after leaving Paiong-poong, we 
reached the top of a ridge that we had seen from that 
place, and where we were told that the monastery of 
Binchinsoong was concealed amongst the trees; its 
presence being indicated in the distance by a few flags 
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overtopping the jungle. The ascent to the ridge was 
rugged and fatiguing; the only approach to it being 
through a watercourse. About half a mile before we 
came to the ridge, the path turning off to Dhumsong 
was pointed out to us. From this ridge we had a 
magnificent view of the snowy range. Going on fiom 
here about three quarters of a mile, we came to a ridge 
twelve feet broad, with almost perpendicular ravines 
of great depth on each side. On the left we looked 
down on Dhumsong, which has been already described, 
at page 66, as beautifully situated on a spur. 

The march now consisted of a series of abrupt ups 
and downs until seven o’clock, when we reached a 
ridge called Miriam, where we halted for a short 
time to allow the coolies fco come up: the steepness 
of the ascent having proved very trying to them. 
They made a short rest here, and refreshed them¬ 
selves by smoking and eating dry a little coarse 
wheaten flour. Their mode of procuring a light is 
by flint and steel; the tinder used being the dried 
pith of the plantain. From this again' they light a 
piece of rag and pass it from one to the other. 

From here we passed along another ridge for 
about a mile, and then commenced a moderate 
ascent by a path completely shaded by forest. At 
the foot of it we met some natives, who told us 
that we were twelve miles from Dhalimkote. Some 
of them were dressed in brown woollen clothing, 
some in the variously striped garments which are 
frequently worn by the Lepchas, and by some people 
thought to be peculiar to them, which however I do 
not think is the case. After half an hour’s steady 
ascent up a succession of steep tmeven paths, we 
arrived at a point where the slope became more 
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gradual, and here we met two more natives; one of 
whom was in the habit of visiting Daijeeling, and 
was recognised by Mr, Masson—“ Is your body in 
health ? ” is the English of the Bhotanese salutation 
on meeting. 

It was now nine o’clock—^the paths had become 
very muddy, apparently from recent rain, and afber 
a slight ascent for a short distance, which brought 
us to the top of the motintain of Labah, 6,922 feet in 
height. From here we steadily descended by a steep 
and slippery path, and exactly in one hour reached a 
small patch of g^rass, on every side siurounded by 
forest, and overlooked by a mountain between six 
and seven thousand feet high, called by the natives 
Choong Tassa Gra. Here there was a small matting 
hut as a resting-place for travellers, and a very fine 
herd of upwards of fifty English-looking cows were 
grazing about. 

Shortly after arriving at this place, the weather, 
which had been fine since entering Bhotan, became 
overcast, distant thunder was heard, accompanied by 
lightning, and we were speedily enveloped in a thick 
mist, which shortly passed into steady heavy rain, in 
the midst of which, at noon, we proceeded on to the 
valley of Ambiok, descending by a rugged ravine, 
which the rain now fiilling in torrents had converted 
into a watercourse. Afber a steady descent of an 
hour and a half, here and there interrupted by some 
abrupt ascents to avoid impassable portions of the 
mountain slope—coincident with the reappearance of 
the srm, the richly-wooded valley of Ambiok sud¬ 
denly burst on our view, and, on a spur running out 
from the opi>osite side, about 1,000 feet above the 
valley, with a winding path ascending to it, was 
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seen a low line of works, containing within them 
some honses on the roo& of which we seemed to 
look down—^this was onr first view of the fort of 
Dhalimkote: surrounded on all sides and overtopped 
by densely-wooded mountain slopes. Looking from 
where we were to the south, a vast sea-like plain was 
seen, unbroken by any object that in the distance 
arrested the eye; this was the recently annexed ter¬ 
ritory : the Dooars of Bengal. 

At twenty minutes to two, after having rested for 
ten minutes, looking at the scene imdemeath us, 
we proceeded on, and immediately re-entered forest 
jtmgle, and continued to descend by a rugged track, 
proving exceedingly trying to the limb's; some parts 
of it being almost precipitous. By half-past three 
we had approached within a short distance of the 
valley. The atmosphere was now very oppressive, 
and a death-like silence prevailed, unbroken even by 
the rustling of a leaf; so still had the air become. 
Here we killed a poisonous hill snake that was crawl¬ 
ing amongst the leaves strewn on the path we were ' 
passing along. 'We also met three Lama priests 
coming up from Ambiok, accompanied by a coolie 
who was carrying on his back, seated in a sort of 
bamboo chair, a young man who looked in the last 
stage of malarious disease. The priests were taking 
him for change of air to some higher position than 
that in which he had contracted his malady. A 
waterfall on the opposite side of the valley, a long 
way up the mountain slope was now seen. A little 
way on, the fort of Dhalimkote again came into 
sight, but presenting a very different aspect to what 
it did when we first sighted it—^now it was standing 
almost perpendicularly above us, and from its height 
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and difficnlty of access, it presented a detadedly for¬ 
midable appearance. 

A few minutes before four o’clock, after a con¬ 
tinuous descent of nearly four hours, we reached a 
ama.11 stream running through the bottom of the 
valley, and here halted for half an hour, waiting for 
the coolies to come up; as they had fallen some dis¬ 
tance behind. We also bathed here, and underwent 
a clearance of leeches. The coolies having aU made 
their appearance, we went on a few hundred yards 
and found ourselves stopped by the Chale river, a 
swift stream, to ford which, we had to divest our¬ 
selves of our imder garments a second time. The 
boulders in this river are very numerous and of huge 
size ; the largest, in fact, I have seen in any part of 
the world. 

From the bed of the Chale River, we ascended by a 
rugged zigzag to a path leading up a gentle ascent to 
the valley of Ambiok, which we reached a few 
minues after five o’clock. The village, the elevation 
of which is 2,922 feet above the sea, consisted of a few 
bamboo and matting huts, of similar construction to 
those described at Kalimpoong, and standing on 
roTigh stony ground, resembling the dry bed of a river. 
Near the village was a shed, in which some Govern¬ 
ment elephants were housed. A good many natives 
came round us and entered into conversation with the 
coolies. The women seemed much the same in ap¬ 
pearance as those who go under the name of Lepcha 
females at Darjeeling. Viewed from the valley of 
Ambiok, the position of Dhalimkote is very imposing, 
but the fort itself is not so j the bxiilding having no¬ 
thing of a striking character about it. At twenty 
minutes past five we commenced. ascending to the 
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fort by a winding path, and about a quarter of an hour 
afterwards reached one of a more level description, 
which proceeded round to the opposite side of the 
fort in the direction of the gate. IVom here we had 
a fine view of the Dooars, and the cool breeze which 
met us was most refreshing after the heat and fatigue 
attending the ascent. This was the ridge where the 
mortars opei-ated from, and here we noticed two oblong 
mounds, with wooden crosses at the head of them— 
the graves of the three officers and the four men of the 
Royal Artillery killed by the explosion on the sixth of 
December previously. 

We entered the fort at six o’clock, by a gateway on 
the opposite side to that which overlooks Ambiok. The 
officers at the garrison were at the time examining 
some wall-pieces which had been sent up by Govern¬ 
ment for the defences of the place, and their appear¬ 
ance was creating some amusement from the fact that 
they seemed to be but an improvement on the jingals 
of the Bhotanese themselves. They were intended to 
be supported on pivots fixed on the wall, and to be 
fired from the shotdder in the same manner as a mus¬ 
ket ; the projectile thrown by them being a small 
sized shell. We were very hospitably received and 
accommodated for the night. The garrison consisted 
of one division (two guns) of the Armstrong Mountain 
Train Battery, and one division of the 6th Battery of 
the 25th Brigade Royal Artillery, a Wing of the 31st 
Punjaub Infantry, and a company of Sebundy Sappers. 

Dhalimkote has but few claims to be considered a 
fortification, apart from those which rest on its posi¬ 
tion, which is undoubtedly a very strong one. It is 
of irregular shape, being the top of the spur levelled 
and surrounded by a moderately thick wall, built of 
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stones without mortax, within which there were for¬ 
merly a few buildings, such as the Jungpen*s house, a 
monastery, and a granary. These were destroyed by 
fire at the capture, and the remains only of the lattex 
one now ezist. Th.e area enclosed by the walls is 
76,000 superficial feet, which, with the necessary out¬ 
buildings, would- not afford barrack accommodation 
for more than 300 British troops, according to the al¬ 
lowance of'superficial space (upwards of 90 feet) which 
each soldier now-a-days is supposed to have. 

The troops at the period of our visit were located in 
matting huts; some built round the walls, while 
others were bruit ip the centre of the enclosure. They 
were aU raised from the ^ound on bamboo supports, 
•and in other respects constructed, in the same manner 
as the Bhotanese dwellings. On an elevation of the 
spur about the same height as the fort, and a few 
hundred yards fi'om it, called Dhalim Mow, Captain 
lionce, the Deputy Commissioner, had established his 
residence, in the form of a matting structure similar 
to those inside, the fort. 

Captain Lance’s jurisdiction is intended to extend 
over what is to be styled the Dhalimkote Sub-division 
of the Western Dooars, in which he wiU exercise the 
powers of a Joint Magistrate and Deputy CoMector; 
Dhalimkote being his head-quarters. In the first 
instapee it has been very properly decided to restrict 
his judicial powers to criminal cases—^those of a civil 
nature are to be disposed of by arbitrators, selected 
from among the .inhabitants. Criminals sentenced 
by him are to undergo their terms of imprisonment in 
the Darjeeling jail. Appeals fi’om his decisions are to 
be made to Colonel Haughton, the Political Agent, on 
tlie north-eastern frontier. The revenues of the 
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Dooar are to be collected for the present in the same 
manner as they have been by the Bhotanese, which 
would seem as if their system has not been so bad a 
one as Mr. Eden and other authorities have repre¬ 
sented it. Collections of revenue thus made, are to 
be sent to the Government Treasury, recently estab¬ 
lished at Mynagoorie; which it is intended shall 
become the Civil station of the fiontier, in place of 
Julpigorie, on the same principle as Julpesh has been 
made the Military one. 

But little of interest was to be seen inside the fort, 
with the exception of the remains of a catapult, and a 
few specimens of Bhotanese arms and armour. The 
jingals were the same as those used by the Chinese. 
The specimens of armour were confined to the iron 
helmets with the padded flaps, and the shields made of 
hide, which have been described in the first chapter. 
The Bhotanese swords, however, are very creditable 
specimens of art. They are a trifle over two feet long, 
very heavy, and cxuite straight: the breadth of the blade 
being about an inch and three quarters. The handle is 
well made and covered with glistening green material, 
said to be the skin of the Thibetian lizard. The sword 
has no guard, and is enclosed in a well-made leathern 
sheath tipped with brass. An old and useless looking 
gun of native manufacture was lying on the ground. 
It was the only one found in the fort at the time of 
its .capture. .Mother and more modem and effective 
one was afterwards found concealed in the valley of 
Ambiok: its progress towards the fort having appa¬ 
rently been arrested by the arrival of the force in De¬ 
cember last. Lying amongst some rubbish I noticed 
a tin tmmpet, between five and six feet long, exactly 
the same as I have seen used within waUed cities in 
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Cluna, by the Imperial troops, for giving the warning 
at sundown that the gates were about to be closed. 
I saw also the skin of a huge boa oopstrictor, which 
had been killed in the neighbourhood of the fort a day 
<»r two previously. It measured fifteen feet in length, 
and upwards of a foot in circumference. Serpents of 
this kind appear to be common in the lower Hima¬ 
layas, and I have heard of their having been seen in 
the immediate vicinify of the Civil station of Daijeel- 
ing, especially on the part known as Birch HUl. The 
jungle in the neighbourhood of Dhalimkote is full of 
wild animals, including the elephant. Lieutenant 
Armstrong, of the Royal Engineers, while in the jun¬ 
gle near the fort, suddenly found himself face to face 
with a tiger, which looked at him and then slunk 
away. As a general rule, unless very hungry or pro¬ 
voked, they will rather avoid than attack an 
European. 

As regards the supposition entertained by those at 
a distance, that the position of Dhalimkote is an im¬ 
portant one, from its commanding the pass leading 
down to the plains, it appears to me to be erroneous, 
inasmuch as a large Bhotanese force might march 
easily through the valley of Ambiok to the Dooars, 
without the garrison of Dhalimkote being aware of 
the circumstance. So little does it command a view 
of the approaches to the Dooars, that the first notice 
the officers in the fort had of the approach of our 
party, was seeing us enter the gate, notwithstanding 
that there were sentries on the look-out at intervals 
along the wall. Whatever influence the occupation 
of Dhalimkote or any other post in the hills may be 
likely to exercise, it is pretty certain that it will be 
entirely of a moral nature, there being but little 
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doubt that should the Bhotauese be so inclined, our 
occupation of them cannot prevent descents on the 
Dooars b^g made; owing to the nximerous means 
which the Bhotanese have of getting at them throTigh 
the hills, altogether beyond our scope of control. 
The idea that there are eighteen passes commanding 
a like number of Dooars, is a geographical epigram, 
which I am inclined to think has proved somewhat 
deceptive. 

The opinion expressed by officers of local expe¬ 
rience, with whom I have conversed on this subject, 
seems to be that it was a mistake on Mr. Eden’s part 
recommending that our new frontier should be estab¬ 
lished in the hiUs, and that our having done so is 
likely to prove a source of chronic trouble. Military 
opinion appears to be strongly in favour of the plan 
adopted in respect of our northern frontier at Pe- 
shawur, which has proved very successful; namely, 
avoiding the hills, and establishing posts at conve¬ 
nient distances along the level ground at their foot. 
Recent events certainly tend to support this view and 
to demonstrate that with regard to Bhotan, it would 
have been better to have drawn our new frontier line 
south of the malarious Terai; which woidd thus have 
become a kind of neutral ground between British and 
Bhotan territory—^the Terai, as a residence, being as 
much dreaded by the Bhotanese as it is by ourselves.* 

* Since the above was written, and while the sheets are passing 
through the press, I have had an opportunity of perusing some parlia¬ 
mentary papers relating to Bhotan, wherein I find that prior to the 
military operations being commenced, opinions opposed to the annexa¬ 
tion of hill territory were expressed by Major-General Jenkins, for 
many years Governor-General’s agent in Assam, and by Captain Morton, 
Deputy-Commissioner of Assam, an officer also of extensive local ex¬ 
perience. The opinion of General Jenkins was to the following effect— 
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The morning after mj arrival at Dahlimkote, I 'was 
struck bj the &ct that I was enjojing a ‘total absence 
of Ibeling of fatigue in my limbs, notwithstanding the 
long and difficult march of the previous daj; abrupt 

As to the extent of annexation, this will probably depend much on 
circumstances, but I would not propose, in the first instance, going 
beyond the Dooars. Attempting to take up posts in the hills might 
bring you into a very unhealthy tract of forests, where it might be 
difiScult to supply your detachments with necessary supplies. I should 
rather be inclined to give up to the Booteahs a wide margin under the 
hills for any use they would make of it, allowing them to hold as 
subject villagers and ryots who may voluntarily choose to remain under 
their ajuthority. In tracing a boundary in the Assam Dooars, I gave a 
line from promontory to promontory, leaving all the villages within it. 
If you do not allow them a proportion of the population, they will find 
it difficult to get their supplies, and the people living close under the 
hills will be a sort of half savages, who have been principally employed 
as porters, and never paid any regular rents. On the Assam frontier 
such go-betweens are called Boh6teahs, who arc not taxed by us.” 
Captain Morton’s views were even more decided—he stated—“I am 
strongly of opinion that for the present at least no steps should be 
taken to annex any portion of the hilly country. It will doubtless 
be necessary to take up posts a short distance within the hills to 
command the passes, but the occupation of these should be tem¬ 
porary. The annexation of the plains would' be easy and profit¬ 
able. We shoxild meet with scarcely any opposition from the 
Booteahs, whereas an advance into the hills would be accompanied with 
much expense and harassment if not bloodshed, without, as far as I can 
see, any immediate advantage. Our Government is so situated that 
once a false step is taken it is difficult to retrace it. After annexing the 
plains if it were found necessary to enter the hills, there would be no 
greater difficulty than at present exists. Indeed, if whilst occupying 
the plains, we cultivated the friendship of the hillmen, we should at a 
future date advance into Bhotan proper with the good will of the 
people.” These opinions were expressed in memoranda furnished res¬ 
pectively by General Jenkins and Captain Morton for the information 
of the Bengal Government, when arrangements were being made in 
1864 for the annexation of the Dooars. Looking at the troubles we have 
already had since entering the hills, and considering those that, judging 
from the present aspect of affiurs, are about to recommence, the obser¬ 
vations of Captain Morton seem to be almost prophetic. 
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and ragged descents, as a, general rule, being more 
felt daring the ensuing twenty-four hoiurs than up¬ 
hill journeys—attributable to the peculiar strain 
thrown on the muscles in descending. The immu- 
nily enjoyed by me on this occasion, I can only 
account for, by referring it to the bleeding I under¬ 
went from both my ankles the afternoon before, about 
half a dozen leeches having become attached to each 
of them between our halting place at Labah and the 
stream at Ambiok; notwithstanding that I was con¬ 
stantly on the watch and had pulled some dozens out 
of my stockings, as they were making their way 
through. As the natives of the hills generally, are 
liable to be attacked in the same way by them, to some 
it may seem as if they were a wise provision of nature 
placed on the hills to exercise their particular ftinc- 
tions for the relief of the weary traveller :—be this as 
it may, I give the fact as experienced by myself; the 
occasion in question being the first, that, after having 
been exposed to fetigue of the* nature referred to, I 
have not been physically sensible of it the next day. 
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Leave Dhalimkote for the Dooars—^Descent to the Terai—The Mechis 
and their physical Peculiarities—Bemarks on Malaria—Mosquitoes 
at Ballabaree—Enter the Dooars—Kyrantee—Cattle—The Mechis 
of the Dooars — Details connected with them — Appearance of the 
Country—The Cantonment of Julpesh—Position and Soil—Affinity 
of Cholera for Water—The Bykantpore Family Temple—The Teesta 
at Julpigorio—Appearance of the Station—Two sides of the Ques¬ 
tion relating to Frontier Aggressions—Remarks thereon—Bhotanese 
Veracity—Discontent contingent on our Occupation of the Dooars 
—Their Products — Leave Julpigorie—Amharee Fallacottah—Re¬ 
enter the Himalayas—^Artillerymen at Kursiong—Return to Dar¬ 
jeeling. 

Through the kindness of Captain Huxham, of the 
30th Punjaub Infantry, who had been temporarily 
commanding at Dhalimkote, and who was about to 
rejoin his regiment at Julpesh, I had the opportunity 
afforded me of going through the Dooars and return¬ 
ing to Daijeeling via Julpigorie, in place of by the 
same route that I came. Accordingly on the after¬ 
noon of the 12th of May, I started with Captain Hux¬ 
ham and Assistant-Surgeon Troup, in the midst of 
heavy rain which had been falling the greater portion 
of the day—our baggage having gone on some hours 
previously on elephants. We took exactly ten minutes 
to descend to the village of Ambiok, our pace exceed¬ 
ing four miles an hour. Here an elephant was wait¬ 
ing to accompany us, fitted with a pad, so as to be 
available for riding on when required. 
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At lialf-past two we left Ambiok, takiiig a track 
through the jungle leading south. The descent 
towards the plains, with a few exceptions, was gentle 
—^very different indeed to that of the previous day. 
After crossing three streams, branches, I believe, of 
the Chale River, we came to the main stream itself 
at half-past four, which we forded on the elephant, 
and were now clear of the hills and fairly in the Terai. 
From here we had an hour and three-quarters ride on 
the elephant through forest jungle, and at a quarter 
past six reached Bullabaree, the site of a former 
Mechi village, where a matting hut and an elephant 
shed have recently been erected by the Government 
for the accommodation of officers travelling to and 
from Dhalimkote. Immediately on arriving here 
Captain Huxham was attacked with fever. 

Though there is no marsh land in the neighbotir- 
hood, the position of Bullabaree is nevertheless very 
malarious looking; the vegetation being chiefly 
under-sized trees with tall grass and brushwood 
growing between them. This form of jungle is rife 
with malaria, and its effects have been very severely 
felt by the troops, both European and native, during 
the short time passed by them in the Dooars, as men¬ 
tion will be made of hereafter. 

At Bullabaree, I had a good opportunity of ob¬ 
serving the Mechi caste of comitenance which is 
slightly Malayan, and not in the least Mongolian as 
some allege it to be. They seemed to me to be more 
allied to the Bengalee than to any other people I 
cotild call to mind, the difference in appearance be¬ 
tween them being attributable chiefly to the Malay 
expression of the Mechi. They are a singular tribe, 
enjoying excellent health where other races, dark and 
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fair, sieken and die—while again they contract ma¬ 
lignant fevers when removed from their own locality 
into districts considered by us comparatively salu¬ 
brious. They have consequently as great a dread of 
visiting such places, as we, in common with the Bho- 
tanese, have of visiting theirs. What explanation 
can our so-called “ Sanitary Science ” of the present 
day offer of a fact in nature such as this ? 

The occurrence of similar phenomena in the history 
of malarious disease has frequently been noticed by 
me elsewhere in the East, and allusion to the ano¬ 
malies connected with it have been casually noticed 
in speaking of the outbreak of it at Daijeeling xmder 
circumstances about as completely removed from what 
are usually considered malarious influences as it is 
possible to conceive. In the case of the Mechis, we 
have the unquestionable fact that they can reside as a 
healthy and robust race amongst the rankest vegeta¬ 
tion and primitive jungle, and when removed from it 
suffer in exactly the same way as those who have re¬ 
sided in clear and ctiltivated localities do when 
exposed to the atmosphere of the jungle. However 
much we may be wedded to time-honoured medical 
theories, and epigrammatic explanations of malarious 
diseases, by referring them to poisoning of the 
blood by morbific exhalations from the soil or by the 
gaseous products of vegetable decomposition, I am 
sure that those who have had opportunities of ob¬ 
serving the effects of malaria under varied circum¬ 
stances of locality and climate, must feel as I do, the 
diffictdty of avoiding the conclusion that there is a 
something connected with it that we have far from 
fathomed, and that in reality we are completely in the 
dark respecting its true nature. 
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SEMABKS ON MALABIA. 

As tar as observation and experience er^ble me to 
throw any light on this obscure question, it is to the 
correlations between the nervous system and the 
atmospheric electricity that we must look for an ex¬ 
planation for the development of malarious disease 
in its active and cognisable form. The theory now- 
a-days entertained respecting the presence of an 
atmospheric poison, circulating indefinitely in the 
blood, is one failing altogether to account for a great 
deal connected with the natural history of ague, 
which is the type proper of ailments resulting from 
malaria; most other diseases traceable to that source 
being merely ague occttrring tmder varied guises.* 

* Tlie following remarks made by me in ** The British Arms in North 
China and Japan,” show the occurrence of malarious disease amongst 
troops, under circumstances analogous to those under which the Mechis 
become liable to it. In a note dated 22nd October 1860, referring to 
a Wing of a Battalion of Boyal Marines that I was on ship-board with 
from Shanghai to the Peiho, it is stated—“ Out of 260 marines that 
embarked four days ago, there are now thirty on the sick list, suffering 
from ailments such as are usually referred to malaria. The medical 
officer in charge informs me that the men are now much more sickly 
than they were while on shore at Shanghai. This apparently injurious 
result of a change from a malarious locality and comparatively unhealthy 
atmosphere to conditions of an opposite kind, is quite in accordance widi 
what I have frequently observed, and tends to confirm mO in an impres¬ 
sion I have formed since returning to China, to the effect that exposure 
to emanations from badly-drained soils, decaying vegetable matter, &c., 
is not the actual excitant of the train of symptoms familiar to us under 
the name of an ague fit^ the exciting atmospheric cause being generaUy 
one of a contrary nature, namely, free currents of fresh air. This state¬ 
ment no doubt will seem at first paradoxical in the extreme, but it is 
not less in accordance with actual facts, and I believe admits the fol¬ 
lowing explanation—namely, that a residence in malarious localities, 
though not the special exciting cause of the paroxysms of ague, still 
produces in particular constitutions a lowering of the vital power, 
characterised by organic changes of an obscure and frequently non- 
overt kind, whlebi renders tile individuals peculiarly susceptible of 
certain atmospbiaia influences, which, in oonstitutions thus pre^|M>sed, 
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The hut kt BuUabaxee was swasrming with mos- 
qtdtoes, of large size and voracious appetites, and 
during the night I had to adopt the native mode of 


possess the power of generating paroxymal febrile action—the most 
potent of such atmospheric agents that I hare observed being ordinary 
fresh breezes. This fact has been noticed particularly in Hong Kong, 
where invalids sent over from the extreme heat of Victoria to the sea 
breeze at Stanley on the opposite side of the island, have suffered more 
from ague and general sickness than they did at the less salubrious 
locality. Another illustration came under my notice lately. The men 
of the 67th Regiment, while in occupation of the city of Canton, had 
good apparent health, and freedom from ague, so long as they were 
quartered in the lower portion of the city, where they were a good deal 
shut in from the fresh air, but they were no sooner removed to the 
heights above the city, where they were freely exposed to the breeze, 
than they commenced to suffer from ague which was attributed to the 
malaria arising from the rice fields outside the city. The case of the 
marines is another illustration. The men are now suffering severely 
from malarious diseases, where there is no generating agent but that of 
the pure atmosphere which now surrounds them. Hence I think it not 
unreasonable to infer, that a residence in certain atmospheres, whether 
of jthe nature usually referred to malaria or not, developes a con¬ 
stitutional predisposition to intermittent and other diseases of a periodic 
type, which predisposition is brought into activity by meteorological 
conditions, which to those in actual health, are not only quite innocuous, 
but in reality invigorating. An account has lately been published by a 
Mr. Gougher, of an imprisonment he underwent a good many years ago 
in Burmah. He gives a frightful account of the disgusting nature of 
the atmosphere, which he, in common with the other prisoners, had to 
reside in; yet he describes his own health as having continued what 
seemed to him very good, until he was removed to a cell where he was 
exposed to the fresh breeze blowing on the banks of the Irrawaddy. 
Immediately he began to suffer from malarious disease, which was 
naturally referred by him to emanations from the banks of the river; 
the more so, as the symptoms disappeared as soon as he was replaced 
in the pestilential air of the interior of the prison.In further illustra¬ 
tion I may add, that in a note to some remarks on cholera, contained 
in a report furnished to the Government of India at the end of 1864, I 
stated ‘*My individual opinion in regard to filthy places not necessarily 
being visited by cholera during epidemic periods has been confined to 
China; the following however is a corroborative illustration occurring 
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sleeping •with the head under the bed-clothes, as the 
only means of escaping their buzzing and bites, sleep 
otherwise being impossible; and such as was thus 
procured was anything but sound and refreshing. 
The natives of India, I may observe, even in the 
hottest weather, cover their heads over at night, 
and exclude the access of air as much a s possible, 
just as a bird puts its head under its wing during 
sleep. 

At half-past five on the morning of the 13th of 
May we left Bullabaree by a path tlu'ough a thick 
forest, and at ten minutes past seven, after fording a 
small stream, we found ourselves clear of the jmigle 
at the foot of the hills, or what is usually called the 
Tei’ai. We were now fairly in the Dooars—the cha¬ 
racteristics of which, hereabouts, as far as the eye 


in Calcutta. A fow months ago, a committee of G-overnment medical 
officers had to vi.sit tlio filthiest part of tlie native town, where the 
slaughter-houses are, for the purpose of selecting a site for an abattoir. 
The stench w^as such as they had never before encountered, and they 
thought they had at last discovered the focus from which disease 
diffused itself over the place generally. On inquiring however amongst 
the inhabitants with reference to their sanitary condition, to tlieir 
surprise they Learned that there was no sickness in the place, that 
deaths were not common, and that the inhabitants had enjoyed immu¬ 
nity from cholera.’' 

In making these observations I have no wish to decry the labours of 
sanitarians, but merely to show that the sweeping conclusions arrived 
at by them, from limited fields of ob.servation, do not find support in tho 
wide book of nature, and to caution tluj public against being deluded 
into the belief tliat the control of dis( ast' is that simple mechanical 
process which it has become the fashion now-a-days, for the most part, 
to represent it. Thc^re can be no question about the advantages of 
cleanliness of locality, attention to ventilation, improvi d drainage, 
but we must not .suppose that our acquaintance with morbific influences 
or their investigation, are to cease with the triumph of the ventilating 
or the scavenger arts. 
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could reach, being rast g^rassj plains, almost entirely 
free from timber. The malaria originating over groimd 
of this kind, is that to which some of the troops have 
been chiefly exposed; and its effects are described to 
me as having been quite as hurtful as any expe¬ 
rienced within the more dreaded Terai. 

No change in the character of the cotmtry, or 
signs of population or cultivation were seen until 
nine o’clock, when some Mechi villages began to 
appear, and half an hoxir afterwards we reached that 
of Kyrantee, where accommodation for travellers, 
similar to that at BuUabaree, has been constructed— 
the distance between the two places being fourteen 
miles, and between the latter place and DhaKmkote 
thirteen miles. 

Kyrantee is surrounded by beautiful pastoral land, 
and several fine herds of small-sized cattle were 
grazing in the neighbourhood. In appearance they 
were the same as those of Lower Bengal generally, 
and quite different to the cattle we had seen in 
Bhotan. 

The villagers about Kyrantee are the class of 
Mechis, who have hitherto had to pay tribute to 
Bhotan, and have been subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Jungpen of Dhalimkote, and his subordinate 
EZatma at Mynagoorie. Though from their name 
the Mechis might be supposed to have come originally 
from the Mechi River, they themselves state they are 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the Dooars and adjoin¬ 
ing Terai. How far this is correct we have no means 
of knowing, but as they are the only tribe that has 
permanently resided there, it is as likely to be the 
case as not. How the term Mechi became their dis¬ 
tinguishing appellation is not explained. They never 
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live at elevations higher than from eight hundred to 
a ihonsand feet above the level of the sea, and as a 
general rule prefer cultivating clearances made in 
the Terai to the naturally cleared groimd outside of 
it. They are fair agriculturists, arid confine them¬ 
selves chiefly to growing rice, tobacco, and cotton. 
Having an unlimited command of virgin soil they do 
not remain long at the same place, but change after 
a few successive crops—thus it is that there are so 
many indications of former cultivation in the Dooars, 
which I am inclined to think has been somewhat 
hastily attributed by casual observers to abandon¬ 
ment of villages, and depopulation directly attribu¬ 
table to Bhotanese oppression, while more than pro¬ 
bably they are the consequences of the natmully 
gregarious habits of the people. 

The Mechi language is peculiar to themselves, and 
is apparently derived chieflj’ from the Bengalee. It 
has no written character. Their religion is a form of 
Hindooisra of a low caste, limited to occasional offer- 
iixgs before a clay figure of Kalee. They have neither 
temples, nor priests, nor caste distinctions; and eat 
all kinds of animal food, except the elephant, for 
which they have an extreme reverence. 

The management of their households is left to 
their wives, who also assist in field labour, and attend 
the markets, wliich are periodically held in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the villages, and there sell and barter 
their farm produce. In appearance they resemble 
both the Malay and the Bengalee female—most so 
however the latter. 

At half-past four on the morning of the 14th May 
we left Kyrantee, where the heat had been very great 
the previous day, and proceeded along the bank of 

A A 
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th.e Chale River, wliich flows past the place, until 
five o’clock, and then forded it. In this direction 
we passed extensive tracts of excellent pasture 
land, with herds of cattle grazing. At seven o’clock 
we crossed a small stream near a village, and at half- 
past eight passed through the newly-established civil 
station of Mynagooiie, near the village of that name, 
which is one of considerable extent. The Glovem- 
ment buildings which have been constructed at this 
place are as yet few in number, and are composed of 
bamboo and matting. The Bhotanese stockade has 
been removed, and a bazaar ai)d market-place esta¬ 
blished close to its site, which is indicated by a square 
surrounded by good-sized trees. 

At nine o’clock we reached the cantonment of 
Julpesh, occupied by the Sth Bengal Cavalry, and 
the 30th Punjaub Infantry—the latter corps how¬ 
ever being under orders to march the following morn¬ 
ing for Cawnpore; the regiment having suffered so 
much from fever during the five months it had been 
in the Dooars, as to have rendered its removal from 
them very necessary. 

Julpesh cantonment consists of two lines, four in 
each, of excellent bamboo bungalows, raised five feet 
from the ground on stakes ; the roofs being thatched, 
and the walls formed of matting supported on split 
bamboo framework, making as it were matting panes 
about ten inches long by eight broad. The floors 
are formed by an interlacement of bamboos, which, 
while admitting of free ventilation, admit also the 
damp arising from the ground after dews and wet 
weather. These barracks were constructed for the 
Royal Artillery, and it was tluee da3'-s after taking 
possession of them that the men were attacked by 
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cholera, and their removal to Daqeeling necessitated. 
They were then taken into occupation by the officers of 
the 5th Cavalry and 30th Punjaubees, who were glad 
to get them as a substitute for the tents they were 
then living under. With the exception of these 
buildings, a few outhouses and a line of matting 
sheds as stables for the cavalry horses, no others 
had yet been constructed, the troops being under 
canvas. 

At noon, in the division of one of the Artillery 
barrack-rooms occupied by the Commandant, Major 
Gough, the thermometer stood at 90°, and in the after¬ 
noon was five degrees higher. The soil of Julpesh 
is a light sandy loam covered with a thin coating 
of grass. Judging from appearances it ought to be 
a healthy locality, being free from recognised sources 
of malaria. Like Putla Kowa, it was specially se¬ 
lected on sanitary grounds ; a river flowing through 
it, and a large and well populated village in its 
vicinity, being viewed as auguring favourably for its 
salubrity. Both places, however, have proved the 
contrary, and Putla Kowa especially so; a heavy 
mortality having occurred there from cholera—and 
but for their prompt removal, a like disaster would 
most probably have happened to the European troops 
at Julpesh. 

Although the position of the cantonment at Jul¬ 
pesh, owing to its freedom from ordinary malaria, 
superficially looked at, seems a satisfactory one in a 
sanitary point of view, I may obsejwe however that 
the river, which is a running stream of moderate 
size, flows past within a few hundred feet of the 
baiTacks, and that though cholera occurs under all 
circumstances of locality, it nevertheless occasionally 

A A 2 
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displays a marked tendency both to hover over and 
follow the course of water, several striking illtistra- 
tions of which have come tinder my notice in China. 
I am, therefore, inclined to think, that, as a general 
rule, in the construction of barracks in a country 
such as India, where cholera may be said to be en¬ 
demic to its atmosphere, the selection of sites in the 
immediate vicinity of water ought to be avoided as 
much as possible. 

On the other side of the stream here referred to, 
about half way between Julpesh and Mynagoorie, 
there is an old temple which until lately was con¬ 
cealed by an earthen mound. The artillerymen, 
finding this out, removed the earth from the upper 
portion, and made excavations into the temple in 
search of treasure, but found none. Hearing from 
Major Gough of the existence of these ruins, I went 
over and looked at them. They consist of massive 
blocks of granite about fourteen inches square, and 
varying from ten to sixteen feet in length, resting on 
side walls of similar masses of granite, and also sup¬ 
ported in the centre by four pillars formed after a 
style of architecture resembling the Grecian, Doric, 
and the Corinthian jumbled together; the shafts of 
the columns being a fair representation of the former, 
while the capitals are circular, and embrace an imi¬ 
tation of both orders ; the one on the top of the 
other—the Corinthian being uppermost. This is the 
remains of the family temple of the Bykantpore 
Zemindars, alluded to at page 36, as the rightful 
possessors of the part of the Dooars in question. 

At four o’clock on the morning of the 15th of May 
I left Julpesh with the 30th Punjaubees for Jul- 
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pigorie, a march of about nine miles. A long line of 
elephants conveyed the baggage and a portion of the 
sick; the worst cases having gone on in dhoolies the 
previous day. The Seiks had a very rough and 
campaigning look about them; their coats being in 
tatters, and the condition of their nether garments 
non-apparent; inasmuch as they marched without 
them. The bank of the Teesta, opposite Julpigorie, 
was reached at seven .o’clock. Here it is a shallow 
and wide stream, fully half a mile broad; presenting 
a marked contrast to the rolling torrent where I last 
saw it. We crossed the river in flat-bottomed boats, 
and a quarter of an hour was occupied in getting 
from one bank to the other. 

The station and village of Julpigorie are prettily 
situated, and straggle along the bank of the Teesta 
for some two miles. All the houses, European and 
native, are built of the same material—^namely, mats 
supported on framework of bamboo. More solid 
structures are considered dangerous; owing to the 
loose nature of the soil, and a liability which is stated 
to exist to the occasional occurrence of earthquakes. 

After all that has been ofBLcially written on the 
subject of Bhotan and the oppressive character of its 
rule in the Dooars, I was hardly prepared to hear 
from a resident of Julpigorie, peculiarly well placed 
for obtaining reliable information, that the inhabitants 
of the Dooars, bordering on oxir frontier, stfite that 
they have no complaints to make of the Bhotanese, 
and that they have suffered much more from agg^res- 
sion from within our frontier (including that of Cooch 
Behar) than from oppression exercised over fhem on 
the part of Bhotan; raiding within the Dooars by 
natives living trader British protection, having ap- 
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parently been as common as it has been within our 
own frontier by the Bhotanese. 

In reference to this point, the following extract 
from the memorandum dated 7th May 1864, addressed 
by Mr. Eden to the Indian Government, recommend¬ 
ing the adoption of the measures quoted at page 155 
ai^pears to me worthy of notice. Mr. Eden states :— 
“ Whatever else it may be considered expedient to do 
with a view of procuring satisfaction for the repeated 
insults offered to us, I think that the course which I 
have indicated (the annexation of the Bengal Dooars) 
is imposed upon Government, not only in assertion of 
its own dignity, and in execution of positive threats 
held out, but also in duty to its subjects resident on 
the frontier. The feeling of impatience which our 
forbearance has excited among om* own subjects, 
may be gathered from a letter from the manager of 
Messrs. Dear & Co. to the Deputy Magistrate of 
Titalyah, dated the 5th March 1862, in which he 
says—‘ If the Government are unable to compel the 
Gopalgunge man (a Bhotanese officer) to restore my 
stolen elephant, would there be any objection to my 
trying to get her myself by any means in my power ? 
I pay income tax to Government: I think I have a 
right to the protection of Goveimment: if Govern¬ 
ment are able (I know they are willing) to protect me 
and my property, I am content to abide their time to 
do me justice, but if they are not able, then let them 
pay me the value of my elephant, or give me leave to 
protect and do justice to myself.’ In taking posses¬ 
sion of these Dooars, it wordd be necessary to do more 
than issue a formal notification that the Dooars were 
attached to the British territory, otherwise we shall 
render the position of the inhabitants of that tract 
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worse than it has been before. Drawing all their sup¬ 
plies, as they do, from this tract, the Bhotanese will not 
probably surrender them without at least a formal 
show of resistance ; and if the Dooars were left exposed 
to the raids of the Bboteahs, they would become even 
more depopulated and devastated than they are now.” 
This elephant case and the circumstances connected 
with it, are detailed in the latter of Appendix B, 
and it seems to me that the tone of the letter quoted 
by Mr. Eden is calculated to corroborate what the in¬ 
habitants of the Dooars state about aggressions from 
within the British frontier ; inasmuch as the expres¬ 
sions used in it indicate the existence of—and the 
means of putting in force, the principle of “those ta¬ 
king who have the power and those keeping who can,” 
on our side of the frontier. This is the interpretation 
at least, I put on the words “ trying to get her back by 
any means in my power ”—the conclusion that force 
is meant being unavoidable from the fact that the 
Bhotanese official at Gopalgunge, and also the Deb 
Raja, offered to give the elephant up for 300 rupees, a 
gun, and a telescope; considering, therefore, that the 
whole sum thus demanded did not exceed £35, it is 
clear that procuring the elej)hant back by force was 
thought practicable at a lower rate than that, other¬ 
wise the inference is that the terms offered woidd 
have been agreed to; as it is not probable that the 
permission of the Government would have been ap¬ 
plied for to make an amicable adjustment of the mat¬ 
ter ; the more so as the Bhotanese declared that the 
elephant originally belonged to them. Though Mr. 
Eden characterises in his report this assertion as an 
act of insolence, yet of the impossibility of its being 
the case no shadow of evidence is adduced by him; 
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and therefore in a locality where rights of property 
have hitherto been so loosely respected, however ap¬ 
parently legitimately the elephant may have fallen 
into the complainant’s hands, the possibility of the 
Bhotanese assertion having truth in it is not neces¬ 
sarily precluded. 

Mr. Eden, at the time of writing his report, it 
must be remembered, can hardly be considered an 
impartial judge of the Bhotanese ; and though, in his 
opinion, disregard of truth appears one of the promi¬ 
nent attributes of their character, more recent ob¬ 
servers have nevertheless formed a more &vourable 
impression. In an article relating to the military 
operations in Bhotan, in the “ Calcutta Englishman ” 
of the 29th March 1865, it is stated—“ Our corre¬ 
spondents remark upon a most curious fact, that in no 
case have the Bhoteah prisoners, whom we have ta¬ 
ken, given false information; everything they have 
said has been proved to be true- If this habit is 
general amongst the Bhoteahs, as our correspondents 
seem to think, we have indeed come upon a phenome¬ 
non in natural history—an Asiatic race addicted to 
speaking the truth, and possessing the other Persian 
virtue of using the bow well.” Mr. Eden, in attri¬ 
buting “ depopulation and desolation ” in the Dooars 
specially to Bhotanese government, is haidly sup¬ 
ported by facts; inasmuch as the most populated and 
most flourishing portions of them that I have seen, 
are those in the vicinity w'^here the Bhotanese officials 
resided. The truth is, there is but a very scanty 
population in this part of Bengal, and as already 
shown, the Mechis, who form a considerable portion 
of it, are of imsettled agricultural habits—a fact 
which Mr. Eden himself makes reference to in his 
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report, but apparently ^abils to see 13x6 probable connec¬ 
tion it has with the neglected conditioii of the Dooars 
he describes. 

Mentioning to Captain Huxcham, who, as Wing 
officer and second in command of the 30th Pun- 
jaubees, has had extensive experience of the Western 
Dooars, what I had heard respecting the firiendly feel¬ 
ings entertained by the inhabitants thereof towards 
the Bhotanese, he said that in his opinion it must be 
merely local, and confined to the vicinity of our fron¬ 
tier ; as he had been careful to inquire amongst the 
people on the Bhotan side of the Dooars, and 
that without exception they had excpressed gladness 
at coming xmder British mle ; assigning as their rea¬ 
son, that they felt a degree of security with ireference 
to the fate of their crops which they had hitherto been 
strangers to. Captain Huxham procured this infor¬ 
mation through the interpretorial aid of a Sebundy 
Sapper he had with him, who spoke the Mechi dialect. 
It would thus seem, from these conflicting statements, 
that on both borders of the Dooars analogous states 
of insecurity of property have prevailed ; atti'ibutable 
on the one side to raids from within the British 
frontier, and on the other to raids from the Bhotan 
hills. 

Without attempting to say what the general feel¬ 
ing of the inhabitants throughout the Dooars may 
be with reference to the change of Government, there 
was reason to believe, that, at the period of my visit to 
Julpigorie, those in the neighbourhood of the frontier 
in that direction would rather have remained as they 
were than come under our rule—a strong feeling of 
discontent prevailing respecting an order which had 
been issued by General Tytler, forbidding the vil- 
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lagers near Mynagoorie and Julpesh to Trash or 
bathe in the parts of the river they had been hitheidio 
in the habit of doing, and indicating a si)ot to them 
below Julpesh, to which for the future their ablutions 
were to be confined; senti'ies and policemen being at 
the same time stationed along the proscribed limits 
of the river to arrest any one infringing the order. 
This interference with their liberty of action the 
Bengalee villagers are stated to feel much; as it 
prevents their doing exactly as their forefathers 
have done before them: that they should continue 
to do so, being one of their most cherished customs. 

From what I learned at Julpigorie about the pro¬ 
duce of the Dooars, it appears that next to rice 
tobacco is their chief product, and is proeiirable in 
large quantities. The villagers however will not sell 
any of their produce, except at the fairs, which are 
held at fixed periods during the week. This I ob¬ 
served on the journey from Dhalimkote ; our servants 
meeting with refusal on every occasion that they en¬ 
deavoured to purchase provisions, such as eggs and 
fowls. A good deal of cotton also is grown in 
difierent parts, especially near the foot of the hills. 
It has a large pod, and is of good quality—but little 
care however is expended on its cultivation. In 
regard to this product 1 am told that a lucrative 
trade has—until lately arrested by our military 
opei'ations—been carried on by Bengalees with the 
Bhotanese, the foimer taking up rice and bartering 
it weight for weight of cotton, thereby realizing enor¬ 
mous profits on their transactions; the commercial 
ignorance displayed by the latter in this matter 
apparently being nearly equal to that displayed by 
the Japanese at the commencement of our treaty in- 
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tercotirse in 1858, when gold cotdd be piirchased 
firom them for but a few times its equivalent weight 
in silver. 

Having left the coolie who canried my baggage 
from Daijeeling with the party at Dhalimkote, I had 
to procure a hackery at Julpigorie to convey it across 
country to Punkabarree; and having completed my 
arrangements I started in the afternoon for Ambaree 
Fallacottah, distant fifteen miles, and midway be¬ 
tween Julpigorie and Silligoorie. I was now alone, 
with the excei)tion of my native servant—a Madras 
man—who, though rejoicing in the euphonious 
name of Rung-go-sammy, had modestly adopted the 
Christian one of “ James ”—but had no other pre¬ 
tensions to that faith, which I cannot say was a 
source of regret to me; Madras Christians—or at 
least the class who take service with Europeans, and 
call themselves “ Creest-awns,” having the reputation 
of being, a,s a general rule, the worst of their kind ; 
their conceptions of Christianity being chiefly con¬ 
fined to disregarding any control which their own 
religion may have formerly exercised over them; 
getting drunk, making use of English oaths, and 
copying such other peculiarities as constitute salient 
points of distinction between their own and the 
Christian race, with which they are associated. 

The road to Ambaree Fallacottah is a somewhat 
intricate one, owing to numerous cross paths; and 
as the hackery man was not well acquainted with it, 
especially in the dark, frequent delays occurred pro¬ 
curing information from villagers in its vicinity, and 
though I left Julpigorie at five o’clock, I did not 
reach Ambaree Fallacottah until midnight. The 
only place I could find to sleep in was an outhouse. 
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which, seemed to have been used as a stable, at¬ 
tached to the establishment of the Baja of Jtilpigorie, 
who resides usually at this place. He was at the 
time absent, having taken a house at Darjeeling for 
the hot weather. I may here mention, with refer¬ 
ence to him, that he is one of the many petty Bajas 
now imder our protection, and that having been left 
a minor he was taken charge of as such, educated, 
and his affairs looked after until he became old 
enough to manage them himself. He consequently 
has received a thoroughly European education, of 
which he gave an illustration during his residence at 
Darjeeling; being at the time I left the station 
under medical treatment for symptoms considered a 
remarkably good imitation of delirium tremens. His 
establishment was left in charge of some sepoys, 
who occupied a guard-house at the gate, and one of 
them gave me the loan of a charpoy,* on which I 
slept soundly until daylight. 

Ambaree Fallacottah I found to be a fine fertile 
district, well cultivated, and surrounded by villages. 
From its position it is difficult to understand how 
the Indian Glovemment ever came voluntarily to cede 
it to Bhotan, seeing that it is some miles within our 
frontier proper. It is distant from SiUigoorie about 
sixteen miles, and I left for that place at six in the 
morning. The road is both bad and difficult, and 
but for the aid of the natives the hackery man would 

♦ The charpoy is the form of bed and bedstead in common use 
amongst the natires of India. It consists of a light wooden frame, 
filled up by an interlacement of rope work, and supported by four legs 
about a foot and a half from the ground. The better kinds have broad 
tape in lieu of rope work, and are in general use amongst Europeans 
in the up country districts as a substitute for the mattress bed, being 
cooler and less cumbrous. 
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have lost his way. The cotmtry I passed over was 
partij under rice cultivation, partly in pasturage, the 
latter being well stocked with cattle. The mode of 
harrowing adopted by the natives hereabouts is 
simple and rude. Three pieces of bamboo are ranged 
longitudinally, and fastened together by cross pieces. 
On this frame a man stands, and by his weight keeps 
it in firm contact with the groimd as it is drawn 
along by bullocks. I reached Silligoorie at one 
o’clock, and halted at the dawk bungalow. 

The following morning I re-entered the Terai, and 
got to Punkabaree at noon. Here I discharged the 
hackery, and left my servant to bring on my bag¬ 
gage and his own, on a pony that I hired from the 
native in charge of the dawk bungalow; no coolie 
being procurable. I then ascended to Kursiong, 
reaching the barracks there at five o’clock. On in¬ 
quiring of the artillerymen who had recently come 
up from Julpesh, with reference to the circumstances 
under which they had been placed at the time 
cholera made its appearance amongst them, they 
complained of the ventilated bamboo flooring, of the 
huts referred to at page 354, stating that their 
clothes and bedding were invariably quite damp in 
the morning from the moisture which passed through 
the floors dtiring the hours of dark; showing that, in 
the course of the varied circumstances under which 
the British soldier has to be located, improvements in 
ventilation may not always be improvements in sani¬ 
tation. Even the Bhotanese, as far as my observation 
has extended, avoid this error, and form their floors of 
thick planking—in other respects their houses being 
the same as those in question, and raised the same 
height from the grotmd. 
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On the morning of the 18th of May, at half-past 
three o’clock, I left Kursiong, and made a long 
march of it into Darjeeling, arriving there at nine 
o’clock. The road I have already described as being 
a remarkably good one, with a slope so gentle as to 
be hardly perceptible until the ascent to Julia Pahar 
commences. This latter, however, is only a patli for 
foot-travellers, palanquins, or ponies—a continuation 
of the level broad road running round Julia Pahar to 
Daijeeling on the left. It is not used at present, 
being some three miles longer than the other. It 
has been made with the view of forming the con¬ 
tinuation of a cart-road communicating with the 
plains, and operations are now going on making a 
road, that it is expected will admit of hackeries 
coming right up from Silligoorie to Kursiong, and 
from thence of course along the road already made 
to Darjeeling. "When this is effected the route by 
Punkabaree will cease. 
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CHAPTER XXH. 

Further Observations on the Lepchas and their Language—Land Spe- 
cidations operate unfavourably in developing Contentment with 
British Buie—Dress of the Lepchas—Hiatory, Progress and Pro¬ 
spects of the Daijeeling Missioii for the Conversion of the Natives— 
Belations of Daijeeling with Thibet—Question of more extended 
Commerce with that Country—Treaty Provision for a Hoad through 
Sikim—Communication with Thibet through Bhotan—A conciliatory 
Policy towards the latter Country a Question of diplomatic Expe¬ 
diency—Note relating to the Position of our Affairs with Bhotan at 
the end of 1865. 

A FEW days after returning to Daxjeeling, I Had a 
long and interesting conversation with the Reverend 
Mr. Niehel, a German Baptist Missionary, who has 
resided there twenty-two years, and is probably 
more intimately acquainted with the Lepchas than 
any other Eturopean. He has been studying their 
language, and engaged in the work of their con¬ 
version during the long period mentioned; but as far 
as refers to the latter with no results as yet of a 
satisfactory nature. Mr. Niebel, I found, had himself 
formed the idea that the Lepchas were emigrants 
from some other country, and was therefore the more 
ready to receive my view of their origin; namely, that 
they are sprung from the nomadic tribes of Mongols 
settled in Thibet, and not aboriginal to Sikim, as is 
supposed.'*^ He confirmed what has already been 

* lu Nepaul, bowever, Mr. Niebel informed me that there is an un¬ 
doubted aboriginal tribe to be found called the Newaxs : ns being the 
name of the countxy and war meaning people ; jRau^ again in the Ian- 
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quoted about their calliug themselves Bong sud not 
Lepchas, also that their written language is peculiar.* 
With refereuce to the latter point, it would be in¬ 
teresting to have it compared with the Mongolian, 
which could only be done through our Sinologues, at 
Peking. Mr. Niebel scouted Cheeboo^s statement 
about the Lepcha language being the product of the 
philological talents of one of their Kajas ; as he says 
any information procured from the Lepchas as a 
class generally, however well educated or truthful 
fiiey may be, which refers to periods beyond their 
own immediate epoch, is in no way reliable; as they 
have little or no idea of history. He also denies 
Cheeboo’s assertion that the Lepcha language—or at 
least that which is recognised as such at Darjeeling 
—is free from admix±ure with Thibetian words, and 
gave as illustrations, that in the Lepcha, the word 
coimtry is Lee-ang, while in the Thibetian it is Ling ;t 
also that “ kill” in the former is eay —while, in the 
latter, it is sat. Mr. Niebel at the same time admits 
that the Lepcha language, as spoken at Darjeeling, 
contains much that is apparently original, and it is 
therefore quite possible that in saying what he did 
(see page 312), Cheeboo meant the language in its 
original state, before it became what is now known 


guage of this tribe means country—hence Nepanl, the country of the 
Ne : conquered by the Goorkhas ; the people we nOw call the Nepaulese. 

♦ Thibet in the Lepcha language is called Pooh, but when written in 
ours it is spelt with B. The four letters given, however, convey the 
nearest approach to the word as pronounced by them. Bhutan again 
they call J^oolmng, Their own country, as Cheeboo stated to me, is 
known to them as De jong— from de rice and jong producing. 

t Yule, also, means country in the Thibetian language, but is employed 
as descriptive of larger tracts than Xing is supposed to imply. 
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as tibe Lepcba dialect—^in other words,^ when it was 
prune Mon^lian. 

The liepchas, it appears, in common with the 
Bhotanese, are a rather gregarions people; culti- 
Tating land for a certain number of years and then 
changing to another locality, acconnting for the ab¬ 
sence of towns which exists both in Sikim and 
Bhotan. They were much more contented under the 
rule of the Sikim Baja, than they now are under that 
of the British Government; having become dissatis¬ 
fied in consequence of the inroad made on their lands 
by tea-culture speculation—^their lands having been 
bought up from their headmen, and they themselves 
suddenly turned adrift to find new settlements where 
they can, or take to novel modes of employment, 
which are distasteful to them. At first, on coming 
under British rule they were contented; as they were 
given to understand that they would not be interfered 
with, further than being required to pay a tax which 
was not to exceed two rupees per house. This they 
did not object to in lieu of paying their annual tri¬ 
bute of rice and a pig to the Sikim Baja—though at 
the same time they made no complaint with respect 
to the latter. The only inconvenience which they 
admit attended this mode of paying for their land 
was the distance the tribute had to be conveyed—it 
was the custom, however, and, like aU Orientals, for 
custom they had a great respect, and willingly con¬ 
formed to it.* Now, however, things are altogether 


* From officers whose experience of the Dooars has been confined 
to the Assam side, 1 have learned that sentiments rery similar to the 
above pervade the inhabitants of the Dooars that they passed through 
during the late operations. No evidence being apparent of a desire 
to come under our protection on the part of the inhabitants of those. 

B B 
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changed; the large tracts of land absorbed in the 
attempt to form tea-plantations having revolutionised 
their primitive state of society. In the inauguration of 
om Government in the Bhotan hiUs and the Bengal 
Dooars, it would therefore seem desirable that a 
similar cause of discontent should be anticipated, and 
some check imposed on native proprietors and village 
headmen selling land to foreign speculators, when 
such transactions involve the agricultural community 
being dispossessed of them, and their hereditary 
mode of livelihood interfered with. Waste land 
enough exists to afford scope for speculation with¬ 
out encroaching on, or even approaching a single 
acre of the agricultural and pastoral land now in use. 
Some landowners appear to recognise the injustice 
done their dependants by this mode of disposing of 
their land—Cheeboo Lama, for instance, who has re¬ 
fused lucrative offers made him for the purchase of the 
land given him by the British Government as a reward 
for his services—Cheeboo preferring going on ctilti- 
vating it after the fashion of his forefathers, and get¬ 
ting his little tribute fi-om his tenants. Tea spectilation, 
I may here observe, is coxnmencing to show a tendency 
to affect even the essential necessaries of life of the 
district. Formerly Daijeeling was noted for the 
goodness of its potatoes ; now, however, judging from 
what I saw while with the 80th Regiment, it is likely 
not only to be distinguished for extreme badness of 


portions of the Assam Dooars that were about to pass iinder our rule. 
While again in the portions that were accustomed to it, the people 
were slow to express any gratification at the change of government 
they had undm!gone» frequently saying that they saw no advantage in 
having to p^ taxes to us in money, in place of giving up some of their 
produce to the Bhotanese, as they formerly had to do. 
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qtiality but for scaxciiy of supplj. catise to 

wbicb ibis deterioration is ref^rr^, is the feust that 
all the best land in the neighbourhood, including 
that on which potatoes used to be grown, is now 
taken up as tea-plantations. That the ultimate 
success as such, of a large proportion of the land 
thus occupied, is a matter of considerable doubt, I 
have already alluded to. 

An opinion prevails in Darjeeling that dress is 
distinctive of the true Lepcha or !Eong, and that 
neither the Bhotanese nor the Thibetians ever wear 
the many coloured striped garments that are cha- 
lucteristic of the former. My own observation 
hardly bears this out, and I may cite the following 
illustration. Walking in the bazaar on the 28th of 
May, I noticed in one of the groups loitering about 
two men dressed exactly alike, with the exception 
that one of them had on the yellow silk pork-pie hat. 
The dress consisted of an under garment, over which 
a striped cotton quilt was worn, somewhat after the 
manner of the shepherds’ plaid, the arms being quite 
ftee, but the quilt so arranged as to hang loosely and 
descend a little below the knee. The long-bladed 
straight wooden-sheathed knife, or ban, as it is called, 
being worn on the right side, and suspended across 
the left shoulder. The one with the yellow hat said 
he was a Lepcha; the other described himself as a 
Sikim Bhoteah. To the European eye they were 
both Lepchas—they themselves, however, recognised 
a distinction in the term; the man who styled him¬ 
self a Lepcha being a Bong or Mongolian—while the 
other was a Thibetian, whose family had settled in 
Sikim. The reader will probably ere this have fully 
recognised the ethnological confusion which the local 

B B 2 
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adc^tion of tibe Kdpatdese word liopcha lias creatied, 
aaxd how difficult it is to avoid applying* it as generic 
for two distinct people, when properly speaking it is 
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to distinguish a tribe »m generis, distinct from the 
Thibetians and other settlers in the Southern Hima¬ 
layan range. The impression which has arisen re¬ 
specting striped garments being peculiar to the 
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liepcluks, 1 tliizik admiis of the foUowing explanation 
•—^nameljy that while the striped cotton quilt (red 
and white, or blue and white) is that usuallj worn by 
the itOng tribe, the Sikim Bhoteahs wear a loose 
dressing-gown looking habiliment with wide sleeves, 
formed of a half woollen half cotton material, into 
which all the colours of the rainbow enter, arranged 
in stripes. It is girded at the waist, and with the 
exception of its showy pattern and material, is the 
same kind of outer garment as is worn by the Bho- 
tanese or the Dhurma Bhoteahs, as they are called 
by the other tribes at Darjeeling. With respect to 
the dress of the Lama Priests—^while at Peking, a 
yellow robe is its chief characteristic, at Darjeeling it 
is a red one with a yellow girdle—^the later being 
the local distinguishing mark of the priesthood. 
Cheeboo, however, occasionally puts on a new yellow 
robe, and commands great respect when he appears 
abroad in it. The one he wears in ordinary was once 
yellow, but it is now so dirty and greasy, as to have 
completely obscured its original claim to that colour. 
Cheeboo is much liked and respected by the officals 
at Darjeeling, and I believe has had hints given him 
as to the probable advantages he would derive from 
the adoption of the foreign custom of regularly 
washing; but these hints have made no impression 
on Cheeboo, who adheres to the contempt for water 
distinctive of his tribe; Lepchas as a general rule 
rarely or never washing. 

Having alluded to the Reverend Mr. Niebel’s .posi¬ 
tion as a missionary at Darjeeling, a notice of the cir¬ 
cumstances under which he came to be settled there, 
may not be without interest to many—the following 
account of the origin of the mission is given by Cap- 
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tain Hathom ■**■:—“ The Darjeeling niissi<m was com- 
menoed, and has been, and is entirely supported by 
the Bev. William Start. This gentleman, a man of 
education and some substance, has devoted the whole 
of a long life and the greater part of his wealth to the 
cause of Indian missions. He is now (1862) in Eng¬ 
land, compelled by old age and ill-health to relinquish 
those personal labours in which his earlier years have 
been passed. Mr. Start came to Darjeeling for the 
first time in 1841, and then at once, with the view of 
forming a mission, commenced making a limited col¬ 
lection of Lepcha words. His original intention was 
to establish a mission at Darjeeling, on the Moravian, 
or self-supporting industrial system, and with this 
object he located several German missionaries at 
Tukvor (a spur to the west of Darjeeling station) in 
1842. Mr. Treutler, Mr. Stoelke, the late Mr. Wer¬ 
nicke, and the Rev. C. G. Niebel, were amongst the 
number, but the experiment did not succeed, and the 
latter is the only one who continued to labour in con¬ 
nection with Mr. Start, which he has done, we believe, 
uninterruptedly from that time to the present. It ba-a 
been remarked by a writer in the “ Calcutta Review ” 
with reference to the Darjeeling mission, that the Mo¬ 
ravian system of missions is not suited to any part of 
T-ndia., because “ Europeans cannot gain a livelihood 
as tradesmen in competition with natives.” That this 
is a mistake so frr as Darjeeling is concerned, is 
proved by the &ct that the three Germans who left 
the mis sion work have without exception gained a 
livelihood as tradesmen, and one of them at least is 
now in comfortable if not affluent circumstances. We 

* “ Handbook of Eaqeeling,” publiahed by Lft Page and Co., Cal¬ 
cutta. 
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must lcH>k elsewhere for the cause of :^ilure. We are 
not disposed to enter on the subject at length, or to 
criticise the acts of so excellent a man as Mr. Start, 
but we conceive that some of his arrangements, how¬ 
ever well intentioned, must have given umbrage to the 
Germans, and without coming to a positive rupture it 
was thought better to dissolve the connection, the 
mission being henceforth carried on conjointly by Mr. 
Start and Mr. Niebel. The Rev. Mr. Schultze also 
worked here during the year 1842, and the Rev. Mr. 
Cumley during 1848,1849 and 1852. Mr. Start used 
to work at Darjeeling during the hot weather, and in 
the plains in the cold, until 1852, when he finally left 
the country; and though his intention was at the 
time to return, the medical men have positively for¬ 
bidden it. Since 1852 Mr. Niebel has been alone. 

“The chief object of the mission was the conversion 
of the Lepchas, and accordingly a dictionary of that 
language has been formed, as well as of the Nepau- 
lese. In the Lepcha language Genesis, part of Exo¬ 
dus, and the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and John, 
have been translated, and for the most part published. 
In ISTepaulese, the Gospels of Luke and the Acts have 
been translated. Besides these, tracts both in Lepcha 
and Nepaulese have been distributed. For some 
years the work of the mission was confined to study¬ 
ing the language and compiling dictionaries; the lat¬ 
ter, as we can testify from personal examination, are 
most voluminous; and the labour thus expended, 
although in itself obviously not of a nature to produce 
conversions, will ease the work of those who follow, 
and enable them with facility to learn and speak the 
language. Of late Mr. Niebel has also been preach- 
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ing and itinerating, but we believe one conversion bas 
been the only manifest result. 

“ Mr. Niebel is a married man with a large £a>mily, 
and his means of support, which are entirely derived 
firom 3Ir. Start, are very small. We conceive tiiat it 
is of great importance that this mission should be 
kept up. Daqeeling is on the high road from India 
to Lassa, the head-quarters of Boodhism, and is visi¬ 
ted by Nepaulese, Thibetians, and hill tribes innume¬ 
rable. These visitors, if instructed at Baijeeling, 
would carry away the seeds of Divine truth into their 
own lands, and act as the harbingers and forerunners 
of the missionaries who will one day follow. The 
southern foot of the Himalayas is a complete barrier 
to the spread of the gospel northwards. The Gospel 
taught in one part of the plains may spread from 
Calcutta to Peshawur, but the Himalayas as a huge 
breakwater, receives the truth and rolls it back again 
upon the plains. North of this barrier line are other 
races of the human family, and to affect them a mis¬ 
sion must be established either in or north of the 
Himalayas. Twenty years have been spent in prepa¬ 
rations, and now unless assistance of some kind is 
rendered, there is a strong probability of this labour 
being thrown away. For instance, what will become 
of the mission when good Mr. Start is taken from us 9 
The Rev. Mr. Niebel is a Baptist, and as such the 
only society that could well adopt him is the Baptist 
or the London Missionary Society.” 

The mission at the present date continues as de¬ 
scribed in the foregoing extract, with the exception 
that the London Missionary Society has so far recog¬ 
nised Mr. Niebel as to temporarily give him an allow¬ 
ance of sixty rupees (£6) per month. With this ex¬ 
ception his means of support are entirely derived fi:om 
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the rents of one or two houses in the ^station belong¬ 
ing to Mr. Start, and which of course form a preca¬ 
rious source of income.* 

Some notice of the relations of Darjeeling with Thi¬ 
bet may not be out of place before bringing this 
narrative to a conclusion. At the present time no 
extent of trade exists, and what does, is carried on 
chiefly on sheep used as pack animals. Wool is the 
principal commodity brought from Thibet, cotton 
and tobacco being taken back in exchange. Ponies 
also, gold, silver, precious stones, coarse woollen and 
China goods are sometimes brought over from Thibet. 
The traders generally pass from Thibet about Novem¬ 
ber before the snows set in, and return in spring af¬ 
ter the melting of the snow has commenced: the 
passes in the mountains being impracticable in the 
interval. Judging however from the number of Thi- 
betians seen about Daijeeling during the period I was 
there, they evidently either remain until later periods 
of the year or come across during the summer months 
as well. 

In a report on Daijeeling written in 1853, Mr.Welby 
Jackson makes the following remarks with reference 
to the extension of trade between that place and 
Thibet.—The flocks of Thibet are immensely numer¬ 
ous, and of the finest quality; it is as fine as the 
merino with a much longer staple, and its fineness is 
attributed to the same cause; the fine and succulent 
short pasture of the Thibet hills, while the cold cli¬ 
mate has the usual effect on the fleece of supplying 
that peculiar quality which is found in the shawl wool 

* While these sheets are passing through the press, I have, with much 
regret, heard of the Reverend Mr. Nidbel’s death; which took place at 
Daigeeling on the 9th of October 1865: its cause being dysentery, a 
disease when once developed, as formidable in the Himalayas, as it is 
in the plains of Bengal. 
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of '^e TMbet goats. The high plains on which these 
ntsmerons flocks feed are of immense extent^ and if 
the importation of the article conld be &oilitated, it 
would be a source of profit to our speculators and 
manu&cturers, and of riches and civilisation to the 
steppes of Thibet which have hitherto been excluded 
fiom all possibility of improvement by rigid appli¬ 
cation of the exclusive policy of the Chinese. The 
Thibetian institutions are such as to admit without 
difficulty of the establishment of a consul of a foreign 
nation at Lassa, for the protection and control of the 
foreigners carrying on trade there. The Nimals of 
Nepaul, the Cashmeerees, the Ladakees, and the 
people of Bhotan have all headmen or consrils of this 
description at Lassa, as well as other states lying 
between China and Thibet. If, therefore, the traffic 
with Thibet could be extended by improvement of the 
communication, it would be easy to effect a commer¬ 
cial establishment in Lassa, if the opposition to the 
Chinese power now so much on the wane, could once 
be got over.” With the view at some future period of 
extending our commerce in the direction of Thibet, 
the following clause was introduced into the treaty 
executed by Mr. Eden with the Sikim Baja in 1861:— 

“ In the event of the British Government desiring 
to open out a road through Sikim with the view of 
encouraging trade, the Sikim Government will raise 
no objection thereto, and will afford every protection 
and aid to the party engaged in the work. If a road 
is constructed the Government of Sikim undertakes to 
keep it in repair, and to erect and maintain suitable 
travellers’ rest-houses throughout its route.” 

The distance between Daijeeling and. Lassa as the 
crow flies does not exceed 250 miles, but the nature of 
the ground which has to be travelled over, more than 
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doubles that, and consequently the distan^ is nsuaUy 
estimated at about 600 miles. In Hxe event of the 
formation of a road through Sikim being attempted, 
the portion of hill country between Daageeling and 
the Chpombi valley in Thibet, a distance of eighty- 
four miles, is that which will offer the greatest obsta¬ 
cles to its construction. As the difficulties likely to 
be encountered no doubt will be great, and the 
expense involved considerable, it is not probable that 
the measture will be carried out. 

Though direct communication with Lassa, within a 
moderate period, may not be practicable, more ex¬ 
tended commerce with Thibet than now exists is not 
necessarily precluded, and it occurs to me that our 
present relations with Bhotan might be turned to 
useful account with reference thereto—beneficial to 
all parties concerned. Before entering however fur¬ 
ther on the subject, it is as well to review what our 
present position with that country is. We have an¬ 
nexed the Bengal Dooars and abolished the annual 
compensation paid for those of Assam, which have 
been under jurisdiction since 1841. We have also 
annexed the lower range of the Bhotan mountains, 
constituting a hill frontier extending east and west 
180 miles—the difficulties connected with the keeping 
of which have been already illustrated. Forbearance 
no doubt has been shown the Bhotanese, but in deal¬ 
ing with a class of Orientals such as they are, some 
allowance requires to be made, and things tolerated 
which would be inadmissible in European diplomacy. 
Now, however, their Government, if such a thing 
really exists, has been punished for past misconduct, 
and we can afford to be magnanimous. To the Ben¬ 
gal Dooars our right is as good as theirs; the power 
of the stronger to take them from the weaker having 
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eonaiitated their claim to the land in question. The 
hill territory however is apart of their country proper, 
inhabited by their own people, and while a source of 
encumbrance to us, it is also of questionable utilily— 
to say nothing of the possibility of its being a soxirce 
of o^n recurring trouble—its restoration to Bhotan 
might therefore, perhaps, be made the basis of ftiendly 
intercourse with the country, and the means of estab¬ 
lishing a communi cation through it towards Thibet— 
the large commercial town of Phagri (referred to at 
page 101) being within a day’s march of Paro, the 
capital of Western Bhotan ; even laden coolies taking 
only two days to perform the journey. The route 
again to Paro is known to us both from Daijeeling, 
and from the plains vid the Busa Dooar. 

Our own interests are more immediately involved 
in such a concession than may at first sight appear. 
The occupation of the Dooars has been attended with 
great sickness and mortality ; a very large proportion 
of both the oflS.oers and men who have served in them 
having suffered to a greater or lesser extent from the 
effects of their unhealthy climate. So long therefore 
as the present imsatisfactory condition of affairs con¬ 
tinues to exist with Bhotan—for we are virtually still 
at war with it, being constantly on the defensive—will 
it be necessary to keep xip a much largeir military 
establishment in this sickly locality, than were a more 
amicable adjustment of existing difficixlties brought; 
about. Were we even to resume paying the compen¬ 
sation for the Assam Dooars, and agree to pay one for 
the newly annexed Bengal Dooars also, on the under¬ 
standing that in the event of any aggression from the 
Bhotan side, the value of the damage done would be 
stopped from the annual compensation, it would be a 
source of great saving of expense to the Government, 
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and of health and Hfe to the armj-. What now xe« 
quires the services of a regfular held force might poro> 
bably be done by a few hundred police—^that is to 
say, provided the Bhotan chiefs—^for Government I 
believe to be a misnomer—^being now convinced of 
our power to coerce, should recognise the advantage 
of acting reasonably in the matter. The number of 
unhealthy stations already existing in India, where 
necessiiy compels troops being kept, is such as to 
justify the adoption of means, however conciliatory 
they may be, to avoid having the nximber increased.^ 

* The narrative now concluded, was, as stated in the Prefece, com¬ 
pleted by me at sea, and three days after my arrival in England on the 
17th of October last^ it was placed in the hands of the mninent pub¬ 
lisher through whom it goes forth to the public. The views expressed 
above, were consequently formed entirely from information locally ac¬ 
quired and from the study of the subject in such ofiBicial documents as 
publicity had been given to prior to m'y leaving Calcutta on the 17th of 
June previously: therefore in total ignorance of the course events were 
taking on the spot—a brief allusion to which, appear^ to me now re¬ 
quired. 

During the few weeks which have elapsed since the printing of the 
work commenced, news has arrived from India, that an expedition on an 
extensive scale, amounting to upwards of 7,000 men, and including a 
considerable force of British infantiy and artillery had been detailed 
to enter Bhotan, in two distinct columns, towards the end of the present 
year; the one to operate against the western and the other against the 
eastern divisions of the country—the former directed against the nominal 
seat of government at Poonakha—the latter specially against the Tongso 
Penlow. Since this news was received, intelligence (chiefly telegraphic) 
has reached this country, to the effect, that, the Deb Kiya, overawed by 
the military preparations in course of being made, had conformed to all 
our demands, and had concluded a treaty with Colonel Bruce, the Civil 
Commissioner of the Dooars; one of its terms being that the Ghovem* 
ment of India, in consideration of the loss of territoiy sustained by Bhotan, 
consents to pay the Government of that country an annual sum of 26,000 
mpees (d£^2500) to be increased to twice that amount in the evmt of 
the treaty obligations being fkiihfhlly acted up to. This satis&etoiy 
intelligence however, is somewhat negatived by the fbet that the treaty 
refers only to the Deb and has no relation to the Tongso Penlow 

who appears to continue contumacious and determined to resist foreign 
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aggressioOr The Beb Baja is stated to have requested two months to 
persuade or eoeroe this chief, at the expizy of which time, in the event 
of his still proving obstructive to peace, his chastisement is to be handed 
over to the Indian Ghovemment. Those who have read through this 
worki espedallj its jfirst portion, and also Appendik B, will I think, 
have some difficulty in realising the value of any treaty entered into 
with any nominal ruler of Bhotan—whether Beb or Bhurma Biga or 
the two combined ; seeing that both are merely puppets in the hands of 
whichever local chief happens for the time to be most powerful, and 
should the Penlow of Tongso continue to be so (as he was very re¬ 
cently) the probabilities are that the treaty now telegraphed as con¬ 
cluded is not worth the paper it is written on as far as any guarantee is 
concerned that our troubles with Bhotan are at an end. At the same 
time I think there can be no doubt (except probably in the minds of 
those having either a limited acquaintance with the subject or direct 
interests involved in the development of petty wars and their usual 
sequents—territorial increase) regarding the sound judgment charac¬ 
tering the policy which has been inaugurated of holding out, as it 
were, a pecuniary bait to our semi-civilised neighbours to behave them¬ 
selves; particularly, as the payment is not to commence until the 
Tongso Penlow returns the two guns captured at Bewangiri. It is even 
within the limits of possibility that more extended concessions may 
become a question of expediency ; the more so, as it has yet to be proved 
that the military posts which it appears to be the intention to maintain 
in the range of hills overlooking the Booars, will realise the expec¬ 
tations formed of them in a sanitary point of view, especially, as, before 
they can be reached, plains and jungle of unquestionably pestilential 
character have to be traversed. In conclusion I may state that the 
Beb and Bhurma Bajas having about as much control over what is pass¬ 
ing in the country— the nominal Government of which they represent— 
as the figure-head has over the steering of a vessel, it is not improbable 
that the simplest way of bringing existing dififtculties to a speedy and 
satisfactory issue, will be reducing the question to a matter of fact, by 
disregarding the idea of dealing with a central or practically responsible 
Government, and confining negotiations to the local chiefs who virtually 
rule Bhotan; namely, the Penlows of Paro and Tongso—paying a por¬ 
tion of the annual allowance of 60,000 rupees to the former for the 
Bengal Booars, and a portion of it to the latter for those of Assam: 
the tribute formerly drawn from these sources having formed impor¬ 
tant items in their respective revenues—leaving it to them to settle 
accounts as they like with the nominal Government for the time being. 
\^th Decembery 
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Tramlathon cfthe Treaty made wUh Bhotan m 1774 . 

Aktici.es of a Ti-eaty between the Honourable English East India 
Company and the Deb Raja, or Raja of Bhotan. 

^ 1. That the Honourable Company, wholly from consideration 
for the distress to which the Booteahs represent themselves to be 
reduced, and from the desire of living in peace with their neigh¬ 
bours, will relinquish the lands which belonged to thd Deb Riga 
before the commencement of the war with the Raja of Cooch 
Behar, namely, to the eastward of the lands of Chichacotta and 
Pangolahaut, and to the westward of the lands of Kyrantee, Mar- 
raghaut, and Luckeepoor. 

‘^2. That for the possession of th'e Chichacotta province the Deb 
Raja shall pay an annual tribute of five Tangun horses to the 
Honourable Company, which was the acknowledgment paid to the 
Cooch Behar Raja. 

^^8. That the Deb Raja shall deliver up Dudjind-Narrain, Raja 
of Cooch Behar, together with his brother, the Dewan Deo, who is 
confined with him. 

4. That the Booteahs, being merchants, shall have the same 
privileges of trade as formerly, without the payment of duties, and 
their caravan shall be allowed to go to Rungpore annually. 

^^5. That the Deb Raja shall never cause incursions to be made 
into the coimtry, nor in any respect whatever molest the ryots that 
have come under the Honourable Company’s subjection. 

6. That if any ryot or inhabitant whatever shall desert from 
the Honourable Company’s territories, the Deb Raja shall cause 
them to be delivered up immediately upon application being made 
to him. 

7. That in case the Booteahs, or any one under the Government 
of the Deb Raja, shall have any demands upon, or disputes with 
any of the inhabitants of these or any part of the Company’s terri* 
tories, they shall prosecute them only by an application to the ma¬ 
gistrate who shall reside here for the administration of justioe. 
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8. That whatever Suniasses’* are considered by the English as 
an enemy, the Deb Baja will not allow to take shelter in any part 
of the districts now given up, nor permit them to enter into the 
Honourable Company’s territories, or through any part of his; and 
if the Bhoteahs shall not of themselves be able to drive them out, 
they shall give information to the Resident on the part of the Eng¬ 
lish in Cooch Behar, and they shall not consider the English troops 
pxirsning the Suniasses into these districts as any breach of this 
treaty • 

9. That in case the Honourable Company shall have occasion 
for cutting timbers from any part of the woods under the hills, they 
shall do it duty free, and the people they send shall be protected. 

10. That there shall be a mutual release of prisoners. 

This treaty to be signed by the Honourable President and 
Council of Bengal, and the Honourable Company’s seal to be affixed 
on the one part, and to be signed and sealed by the Deb Raja 
on the other part.”t 


APPENDIX B. 

Narrative of the Bdations existing between the Government of India and 
the Bhotanese, between the Years 1^28 and 1861 ; being the Details of 
what has been summarised at Pages 60 and 61 . 

The first serious aggression against the newly established autho¬ 
rity of the Indian Government in Assam was perpetrated by a 
Bhotanese official, named the Doompa Raja, who had charge of 
the Booree Goomah Dooar; the most eastern of the seven belong¬ 
ing to Assam. This officer, on the 22nd of October 1828 entered 
the district of Chatgarie adjoining the Dooar,f and carried off not 

• A sect of Faqueers or hereditary mendicant priests. 

t Th® following signatures on the part of the Government of India are appended 
to this treaty : Warren Hastings, VTilliam Andersey, P. M. Daires, J. Lawrell, Henry 
Goodwin, H. Graham, and George Yanedtart. 

t This Dooar was one of those held alternately by the British and the Bhotanese 
Governments, in aocordhnoe with the arrangement described at page 48. and 
the outrages occurred during the period of the year when the authority of the 
latter prevailed. In h despatch to the Government of India, dated 6th November 
1828, detailing the particulars of the outrage, Mr. Scott statea—That diroutes had 
long existed between the Assamese and the Booteahs respecting the right to certain 
frontier villagee, of which Batta Koochee, the spot where this occurrence took place 
was one; but that the lands bad continued in undisturbed possession of the Britirii 
Government from the year 1828, when we first occupied the country of a 
that the Deb Raja had rome time before deputed on agent on his part to be pzesent 
aix investigation into his (fiaims, which were under consideration at the very 
this* attack was utiade ; and with a perfect understanding that the lands wm to re¬ 
main in the interim, as heretofore, in the poesesalon of the BMtUih Government.'* 
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only some natives who had fled from his jimsdiction, but also the 
owner of the house under whose protection they had been living. 
The Thannae Mohurrir (native police superintendent) wrote to the 
Doompa Eaja^ demandi^ the householder’s release, and at the 
same time proceeded to Batta Koochee^ a post on the frontier 
where a detachment of eight sepoys was stationed, to investigate 
the circumstances. The Boompa Raja came down with an armed 
force, attacked the guard, and caused some loss of life. In addition 
to the attack on the guard, a number of women and other natives 
were carried off into captivity, and remonstrances having failed to 
procure satisfaction, the Governor-General’s agent in Assam ad¬ 
dressed a letter to the Deb Raja, demanding the release of the 
prisoners and the surrender of the Doompa Raja. 

No notice seems to have been taken of the representations thus 
made to the Bhotan Government. The release of the captives, how¬ 
ever, was effected by a Jemadar (native lieutenant) and a party of 
Sebundies (native local militia), who had been ordered to occupy 
the Booree Goomah Dooar. The Jemadar having found out the 
place where the prisoners were confined, suddenly advanced upon 
it, and set them at liberty. 

We continued to occupy the Booree Goomah Dooar for three 
years without any demand for its restoration being made by the 
Bhotan Government. In 1831 however, a letter was addressed to 
the Government of India by the Deb Raja, soliciting its restora¬ 
tion, and implying that the Doompa Raja, who was the party 
responsible for what had occurred, was dead. This letter was re¬ 
ferred by the Government to the agent of the Governor-General in 
Assam, for his opinion in reference to the expediency of complying 
with the Deb Raja’s request, and it was ultimately determined that 
on unquestionable proof being afforded by the Bhotanese Govern¬ 
ment that the Doompa Raja was dead—and on the payment of a 
fine of two thousand rupees as compensation to the families of the 
sepoys who had been killed in the attack on Batta Koochee, the 
Dooars would be restored. It was not however until the Slst July 
1834 that the first of these conditions was fulfilled, and the remain¬ 
ing one being also agreed to, the Bhotanese were allowed to re¬ 
occupy the Booree Goomah Dooar. 

The settlement of this affair was not followed by any prolonged 
tranquillity; as the following year an incursion was made from the 
Bijnee Dooar by a party of fifty armed men, who attacked a house 
belonging to a native called Moonoo Jauldah, from which ten per¬ 
sons were carried off into Bhotan. In the despatch to Government, 
dated 28th May 1836, reporting this outrage, the local authorities 
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drew attentioa to the frequency of eiioh ocoorreuceo, luad stated that 
the Bhotaueae offimls in charge of the Bijnee Bpoar had posil^Tely 
refused to pay the tribute for that year, or to make arrangements 
for paying off outstanding balances for previous years, which at 
that time amounted to 30,000 Narrain rupees^the equivalent of 
about 1,500/. sterling. 

A general feeling of insecurity prevailed along the frontier, re¬ 
sulting from th6se Bhotanese raids; which rendered prompt and 
decisive action indispensable. A detachment of Assam Light 
Infantry under a native officer of distinction named Zalim Sing 
was accordingly sent to effect the rescue of the prisoners, with 
orders to do so if practicable by pacific means. Zalim Sing pro¬ 
ceeded to the frontier and from thence to the stockade in which 
the prisoners were confined, and endeavoured to procure their release 
by negotiation. He failed in doing so, and immediately stormed 
the stockade; rescuing nine out of the eleven natives who had 
been carried off, and also capturing the Dooba Baja, a chief 
Bhotanese officer of the Dooar. This official fully admitted his 
participation in the act which had led to his stockade being 
attack^, and admitted that of the natives (Bfritish subjects) who 
had been carried off in the course of these incursions, sever^ had 
been presented to the Tongso Penlow; affording strong proof of 
his connivance in these predatory proceedings. It appears that at 
this time (1835), altogether tweniy-two British subjects had been 
carried off by raids made from Bijnee Dooar. Of these nine were 
retaken by Zalim Zing’s party, four were subsequently delivered up 
by the Dooba Haja, and the remaining nine persons were satisfac¬ 
torily accounted for, but in what manner we have no information. 
The Dooba Baja was then set at liberty. 

Inquiries instituted at this period proved that several of the 
Bhotan frontier officers sheltered bands of regularly licensed 
robbers, Who paid them both in money and in shares of the 
plunder, in consideration of the protection afforded them. This 
was officially reported by the Govemor-General’e agent to the 
Deb Baja; and the surrender of the robbers secreted in the Bijnee 
and Banska Dooars demanded, as well as the arrears of tribute— 
in default of which, the immediate attachment of the two Dooars 
being threatened. No reply was received to these demands, and 
it is a matter of doubt as to whether the letter containing them 
ever reached the Deb Baja; as it is natural to suppose that the 
local officers felt it conducive to their own interests that the central 
Government, such as it was, should know as little as possible about 
their proceedings. To effect this, they frequently intercepted the 
communications sent to the Deb Baja by the British authorities in 
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Amun. The threat with reference to attacking the Bijnee an^ 
Banska Booars was therefore not put in force. 

The Botanese now became so troublesome on the frontier, that 
it was necessary to organise a special corps for its protection; the 
climate being too iinhealthy for ordinary troops. With respect to 
this necessity, Captain Peinberton observes—A very considerable 
proportion of the detachment of Light Infantry which had been 
employed in By nee Dooar was destroyed by the extreme un¬ 
healthiness of the tract, and ZaHm Sing, its gallant leader, who 
had rendered the most important services to Government, in 
various situations from the first occupation of Assam, was included 
in the melancholy list of victims to the climate. So strong was 
the impression of the deadly nature of the duties of the Dooars to 
any but men bom in the neighbourhood, that an additional corps, 
called Assam Sebundies, was raised for their performance, and was 
almost entirely composed, either of natives of that part of the 
coimtry, or of men bred in tracts similar to those which they were 
now appointed to defend.^’ Our military experience of the climate, 
thirty years later, has been equally confirmatory of its pestilential 
chcLTacter. 

The Bijnee affair had hardly been settled, when another incur¬ 
sion was made into the Durrung district from the Kalling Dooar. 
This occurred on the 16th November 1835, and the magistrate of 
Durrung, Captain Mathie, immediately advanced to the frontier 
with a detachment of sixteen men of the Assam Sebundy corps, 
and made a demonstration which so alarmed the officer in charge 
of the Dooar, that he delivered over thirteen men who had been 
engaged in the outrage. 

The next event of importance occurred on the 14th of January 
1836, when a daring robbery attended with loss of life and property 
to natives under British protection was committed in the north 
Kamroop district, by Bhotanese from the Banska Dooar, the most 
valuable of those on the Assam frontier. The perpetrators of this 
outrage were traced to the residence of the Bhotanese frontier 
officer, who was known by the name of the Boom Talookdar. 
The surrender of the robbers and the plundered property was de¬ 
manded and refused. The magistrate, Captain Bogle, immediately 
advanced across the frontier with a detachment of eighty men of 
the Sebundy corps under the command of Lieutenants Mathews 
and Vetch. The Boora Talookdar fled to Dewangiri, and as stolen 
property was found in his house, a formal demand for satisfaction 
was addressed to the Bhotanese official at Dewangiri, and also to 
the Penlow of Tongso. A notification was likewise issued attach- 
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mg the Banska Booar and dosing two of the passes OGmmnnicating 
with the plaina. The Dewangiri official who went under the name 
of Raja, immediately commenced to negotiate, and under pre¬ 
tence of furthering an amicable adjustment of the affidr, came 
down from his post in the hills to meet Captain Bogle, accom¬ 
panied however by a number of armed followers. Captain Bogle 
declined to grant him an interview until he had complied with 
that portion of the demands which had been made, having re¬ 
ference to the surrender of the robbers. This was done on the let 
of March ; nineteen of the culprits being given up. He then 
visited Captain Bogle, attended by the Boora Talookdar the chief 
offender, whom he refused to surrender. He made professions of 
friendship, which seemed so much in earnest, that Captain Bogle 
reopened the passes to traders, but still demanded the immediate 
surrender of the delinquents. This determination appears to 
have embarrassed him a good deal, and after a few days’ delay he 
addressed a letter to Captain Bogle, agreeing to all his terms but 
the surrender of tbe Boora Talookdar, who being an officer ap¬ 
pointed directly by the Deb Raja, he professed to be unable to 
give up without an express order. He then to all appearance re¬ 
turned to the hills, and Captain Bogle considered the matter 
settled as far as he was concerned. The following morning, how¬ 
ever, it was found, that, instead of proceeding homewards as had 
been supposed, he had taken up two strongly stockaded positions, 
apparently with the intention of resisting the attachment of the 
Dooar. He was ordered to retire, but declined to do so, and 
coercive measures were at once adopted. On the approach of 
Captain Bogle’s party, the Bhotanese abandoned their advanced 
sto^ade and fell back on the second one, where they answered 
the requisition that they should retire with shouts of defiance, and 
commenced firing at the elephant from tbe top of which Captain 
Bogle had been addressing them. Lieutenant Mathews then ad¬ 
vanced at the head of his men, and firing a volley, they retired in 
disorder leaving a number of killed and wounded behind them. 
The result of this was, that the Boora Talookdar and the remainder 
of the offenders, six in number, were surrendered, and the Banska 
Dooar was restored to Bhotan. The Government declared it had 
never heard of the robberies committed on the frontier, and that 
the letters of remonstrance addressed to it connected therewith had 
never been received. 

While such was the state of matters on the Assam side, the 
oppression of the Bhotan frontier officers had driven the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Bengal Dooars into open rebellion, and in the month 
of March 1836, Major Lloyd, who had been deputed to that part 
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of tho frontior to a4|iiftt some dij^tes^ forwarded a petition to 
OoTemment bom the Bengalee Elatmaa^ or subordinate oficials of 
the BooarSy applying to be taken under British protection, but 
which could not be complied with. The month after this petHion 
was forwarded, the magistrate of Bungpore received a complaint 
from the Jungpen of Dhalimkote, complaining that an aggression 
had been committed against peasantry under his jurisdiction at 
Kyrantee, a spot about twenty miles below the fort of Dhalimkote, 
by a rebellious Katma called Hurgovind,* whom he asserted, was 
aided in this and other acts of a^^ression, by adventurers organised 
within the British frontier, to which they fled, when pressed by 
the Bhotanese troops. Inquiries were made, into the correctness 
of this statement, and instructions were given to prevent, as much 
as possible, the assistance complained of being horded either in 
troops or munitions of war. 

Under the belief that the Bhotan Government was really in 
ignorance of the proceedings of its officers on the frontier, and that 
the communications thereto relating, from the British Government 
were either intercepted or withheld, it was determined in 1837 to 
send an envoy to the Court of Bhotan, to settle the terms of 
commercial intercourse between the states, and, if possible, to efiect 
such an adjustment of the tribute as might diminish the chances 
of misunderstanding arising from that source/^ Notification of 
this intention was sent to the Dhurma and Deb Bajas, whose 
replies clearly showed that the proposition was not an acceptable 
one. Three letters, contained in the same envelope, were received 
from the Deb Baja, dated on the 6th of April 1837. The first one 
proposed that no envoy should be sent to Bhotan, imtil an embassy 
on his (the Deb’s) part should have reached Calcutta; or else that 
the proposed envoy should not be sent imtil fresh disturbances or 
disputes arose on the frontier, when in the event of such occurring, 
the Deb would have no objections to receive him. This letter also 
acknowledged certain presents which had been sent to the father of 
the Dhurma Baja, at the request of the agent of the Governor- 
General in Assam, and which the Deb alleged had been presented 
to the Dhurma Baja, who was represented as being much gratified 

• This Katma Hurgovind, it appeared, was the nephew of a person oaUed Hurry 
Doss, a Bene^alee, who for many years had held an office in the household of the Deb 
Haja, and whose family posses^ the estate of Hynagoorie in the Bengal l)ooan 
nnSft r the Bhotan Gk>vemment. He had been exposed to a good deal of oppression 
and injustice, to which he submitted for some time, and at last threw oil his allegi* 
anoe to Bhotcm and seised upon some farms adjoining his property at Mynagoorie. 
He then hired a number of Hindostanee amd Goorkha sepoys, and with their assist¬ 
ance, and arms procured from within the British frontier, he sUcCQssfuUy resisted the 
Bhotanese. He then offered to pay the British Qoyemment fi0,000 rupees annually, 
as tribute for its protection, but which it was not thought expedient to extend to 
him. The Bhotan Government ultimately came to terms with him, and he resumed 
his aUegianoe to it. 
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mritli A fleocmd letter contained an account of the pntrage 

committed hy tbe Bengalee Katma^ Hurgovind, and ashing assist* 
ance in ejecting his apprehension* lie third communication 
requested that an order might be issued to render Bhutan money 
current in the East India Company’s territories, or in the event of 
such not being practicable, the Deb requested the Govemment 
would furnish him with dies mmilar to those used in the Com* 
pany’s mint. On the 17th of April 1887, the Zinkaffs who had 
conveyed these letters left Calcutta with the Governor-General’s 
reply to the effect that he adhered to his determination to send an 
envoy who would start on the termination of the rainy season. 

This mission was entrusted to Captain Boileau Pemberton, ac¬ 
companied by Ebsign Blahe, of the 56th Native Infantry, as As¬ 
sistant and Commandant of the escort, and Dr. Griffiths, of the 
Madras Establishment, as Botanist and Medical Officer. The escort 
consisted of one Soubadar (captain), one Havildar (sergeant), and 
twenty-five sei)oy8 of the Assam Sebundy corps. 

The first question which presented itself to Captain Pemberton 
on assuming the chaige of the mission, was the route by which it 
was to endeavour to reach the seat of government in Bhutan; past 
experience derived from the missions of Bogle and Turner rendering 
it probable that if left to the decision of the Bhotanese themselves 
it would be compelled to follow that taken by these officers, and 
enter the country by the Buxa Dooar, which runs so directly north 
and south as to affoid but limited opportunities for making observa¬ 
tions on the country. With the view therefore of doing so in a more 
satisfactory manner than it was practicable for either of the two 
previous missions to do, Captain Pemberton determined to enter 
Bbotan by one of the passes as far to the east as practicable, and 
selected that opening on the Banska Dooar, as the one least likely 
to be questioned; the Dooar having so recently been the subject of 
correspondence between the two Governments. 

This course having been finally decided on, the mission proceeded 
direct from Calcutta by water to Gowhatty in Assam; intimation 
having previously been given of its intention to enter Bhotan from 
the Banska Dooar, Captain Pemberton arrived at Gowhatty on 
the 8th of December 1837, and was detained there xmtil the 
twenty-first of the same month, waiting for a reply from the Deb 
Baja to the notification which had been sent of the route the mis¬ 
sion intended taking. Captain Pemberton then pushed on to the 
frontier, and crossing the l^rhampooter river about three miles be- 

• It was snbeequently asoertained that neither the Phtirma Baja nor his father 
reoeived any of the presents; the whole haring been interested and appropriated by 
the Deb. 
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low OowliAtty^ eonimenced Ins march thro^h the Eamroop die* 
trici of Afiaam^ which he thus describes —** Ihe ^change now per** 
ceptible was most marked and delightful; from the northern bank 
of the iQ^rhampooter to the frontier line which separated the 
British from the Bhotan territory^ our march lay almost entirely 
through fields of the most luxuriant rice cultivation, and amongst 
villages which bore every appearance of being the dwellings of a 
happy and prospering people. All the fruit trees common to Bengal 
were found growing in profusion arotmd the houses of the inhabi* 
tants; the herds of cattle were numerous and in the finest condi¬ 
tion, and everything bespoke happiness and content. This general 
character of the country continued with little interruption as far as 
Bumduma, a village on the south bank of the Nao Nuddee, which 
here forms the botmdary between the British and Bhotan posses¬ 
sions : but immediately after crossing it, a very marked change be¬ 
came apparent: extensively cultivated fields were no longer per¬ 
ceptible, and nearly the whole plain over which we travelled, from 
the nullah to the foot of the inferior heights of the Bhotan moun¬ 
tains, was covered with dense reed and grass jnngle: the few vil¬ 
lages were comparatively small and impoverished, and those which 
had been originally large and better inhabited had not recovered 
from the effects of the hostile invasion by our troops under Captain 
Bogle in 1836.” After some delays at Dumduma, the mission con¬ 
tinued its journey, and on the 8rd of January 1S38, reached 
Dewangiri situated on the southern range of mountains immediately 
overlooking the valley of Assam. 

At Dewan^ri the mission was exposed to a delay of three weeks, 
caused by a succession of attempts which were made to induce Cap¬ 
tain Pemberton to return to the plains, and re*«nter Bhotan by the 
Buxa Dooor, and prosecute his journey by that route to the capital. 
This proposal, however, was resisted by Captain Pemberton, who, 
after being thus detained until the SSrd of January, was allowed to 
proceed by the route he had commenced. 

During the detention of the mission at Dewangiri, a rebellion 
broke out, headed by the Daka Penlow (the Governor of Central 
Bhotan) against the Deb Baja, and ns the direct route to Poonakha 
lay through the district of the Jungpen of Jonjar, who happened 
to be the brother and chief adviser of the rebellious Penlow, the 
Zinkaffs who had been appointed to accompany the mission recom¬ 
mended that the disaffected territories should be avoided. The 
mission was consequently compelled to adopt a circuitous route to 
Poonakha, extending over 260 miles, which occupied from the 28rd 
of January to the 1st of April; the delay arising from the unsettled 
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state of the CQuntry, want of conveyance for ba^gagCi and halts 
necessaiy to allow the followers to recover from the fatigue of long 
and severe marches* The number of days however actually em^ 
ployed in travelling was twenty-six.* 

On reaching the quarters which had been provided for it at 
Poonakha and which were situated in front of the palace, the mis-* 

* I have not thonglit it necessary to weary the reader with the details of this 
tedious journey* Considering however the prominent part which the ^vemor of 
Bastem Bhotaii (the Tongso Penlow) plays in another part of this narrative, a 
notice of Tongso, his seat of government, may not be uninteresting* Tongso, 
though tisually considered the place of about third importance in Bhotaa, is repre¬ 
sented at this time (1838) as a miserable place, situated in a very narrow ravine 
drained by a petty stream. The village is 6,250 feet in altitude, ana consisted of a 
few houses, the worst of which was rented to the mission. The castle of the Tongso 
Penlow is idtuated 1,200 feet lower down than the village, and stands on a tongue of 
land formed by the junction of the stream, above mentioned, with the large torrent of 
the Hateesam. It is described as a large, rather imposing-looking building suffi¬ 
ciently straggling to be relieved from heaviness of appearance, snd so overhung by 
some of the nearest mountains, that it might be destroyed by rolling down rocks 
upon it. It is nominally defended, but in reality commanded by an outwork 400 feet 
above it. The surrounding country was found to be uninteresting, the vegetation 
consisting of a few low shrubs and some grasses. Ko woods could be reaoh^ with¬ 
out ascending from twelve to fifteen hundred feet. Barley was the chief cultivation 
seen; the crops being alternated with rice, which was cultivated here as high as 
6,800 feet. In the gardens attached to the cottages, almond and pear trees In full 
blossom were seen. Of the arrival of the mission at Tongso on the 5th of March 
1838, and its subsequent residence there. Dr. Q-rlffiths gives the following brief but 
amu^g account:— 

Our reception was by no means agreeable. I was roared to most Insolently to 
dismount while descending to the castle, our followers were constantly annoyed, and 
in fact we got no peace until we had an interview with the Pillo (Penlow) on the 
16th (ten days after arrival). Before the arrival of this personage, ^ho had just 
succeeded to office, great efforts were made to bring about an interview with the ex- 
Pillo, and stoppage of supplies was actually threatened in case of a refusal. The 
firmness of Captain Pembe^n was however proof against all this. It had been 
previously arranged that the former Pillo, the uncle of the present one, should be ad¬ 
mitted at this interview on terms of equality; this kindness on the part of the 
nephew being prompted probably by the hopes of securing his uncle’s presents after¬ 
wards. We were received with a good deal of state, but the apartments in which 
the meeting took place was by no means imposing or even well ornamented. The 
attendants were very numerous, and mostly well dressed, but the effects of this were 
lessened by the admission of an indiscriminate mob. We were not admitted how¬ 
ever into the presence without undergoing the ordeals which the low impertinence of 
many Oiientsds imposes on those who wish for access to them. We were muohetmok 
with the difference In appearance between the old and new PUlos ; the former was 
oertainly the most aristocratic personage we saw in Bootan ; the latter a mean bull- 
necked individual. A novel part of the ceremony consisted in the stirring up of a 
large can of tea and the general recital of prayers over it, after which a ladleful was 
handed to the Pillos who dipped their forefingers in it and so tasted it. The meeting 
passed off weL, and afterwa^ several less ceremonies and more friendly meetings 
took place. We took leave on the 22nd (March). This interview was ohie^ occu¬ 
pied in considering the list of presents which the PUlo requested the British Govern¬ 
ment would do themselves the favour of sending him. He begged most unoon- 
Bcionably, and I thought the list would never come to an end. And he was obliging 
enough to say that anything he might think of subsequently would be annoonoed in 
writing. He was very facetious, and evidently rejoiced at the idea of seoui^ing so 
many good things at such a trifling expense as he had inourred In merely asking for 
them. Nothing could well exceed the discomfort we had to undergo during our 
tedious stay at this place. Our difficulties were increased subsequently to our arrival 
by the occurrence of unsettled weather, during which we hM ample proofs that 
Bootan houses ore not always waterproof. We were besides Incessantly annoyed 
with a profusion of rats, bugs and fleas. Nor was there a single thing to counter- 
balanoe all these inconveniences, and we consequently left the place without the 
shadow of a feeling of regret.” 
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eioa was strtickwitli the want of care and consideiAition alxown with 
reference to the preparations for its reception; considering the long 
notice the Government had had of its coming. The quarters al¬ 
lotted to it had evidently been stableS; and consisted of a square 
enclosure surrounded by low mud walls. Above the stables; small 
recesses; not much bigger than coffins^bad been constructed as dor¬ 
mitories for the members of the mission, with the exception of 
Captain Pemberton, for whom a recess somewhat larger had been 
prepared. The whole was covered in by a roof of single mats, 
forming but an indifferent protection from the oppressive sun then 
prevailing, and, in addition, contained a profusion of every descrip¬ 
tion of vermin. Captain Pemberton consequently determined on 
renting quarters in the village, and being willing to pay liberally, 
had no difficulty in hiring two houses, where the location of the 
mission, though improved, was by no means free from some of the 
discomforts of the quarters the Government had provided for it. 

The winter capital of Bhotan was found to consist of some twelve 
or fifteen houses, half of which were on the left bank of the river; 
two-thirds of them being in a ruinous state. Around Poonakha, 
within the distance of a quarter of a mile, villages were seen, all of 
them bearing the stamp of poverty and oppression. The palace 
is situated on a flat tongue of land formed by the confluence of the 
Patchoo and Matchoo rivers. To the west it is quite close to the 
west boundary of the valley, the river alone intervening. It is a 
very large biiilding, but too imiform and too heavy to be imposing; 
it is upwards of two hundred yards in length, by perhaps eighty in 
breadth. Its regal nature is attested by the central tower and 
several coppered roofs.’^ The climate had little to recommend it, 
and much annoyance was experienced from the strong winds which 
were more or less constantly blowing up the valley during the day, 
bringing with them clouds of dust. 

The soil in the neighbourhood seemed very poor, and contained 
a large proportion of mica. Cultivation in the valley during the 
stay of the mission was limited to wheat and buckwheat, but 
scarcely any of the former seemed likely to come to maturity. 
Newly sown crops were liable to be eaten up by the swarms of 
sacred pigeons that were kept in the palace. Ground also was ob¬ 
served to be in course of preparation fOr the reception of rice. The 
agricultural work appeared to devolve chiefly on a number of 
.^samese slaves. 

Nothing was seen indicative of any degree of trade being carried 
on at the place. People changing their residences frequently 
passed through from the north-east, generally accompanied by 
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ponies^ whoee most common burdens appeared to be salt No signs 
were seen of direct intercourse with Thibet, and even the tea, which 
seemed to be an article of large consumption, was said to have come 
from Thi^t through Western Bhotan. 

During the first few days after the mission arrived, it was much 
annoyed by the followers of the Deb Baja, who were continually 
having disputes with the sentries and the mission followers, and it 
was only after repeated messages had been sent to the palace, 
stating the probable consequences, if the system of annoyance was 
continued, that any respite from them was obtained. The first in¬ 
terview with the Deb Raja occxirred on the 9th of April—Dr. 
Grifiiths thus describes it—Leaving our ponies, we crossed the 
bridge built over the Patchoo, which was lined with guards and 
defended by some large wretchedly constructed wall pieces. We 
then entered a paved yard, and thence ascended by some most in¬ 
convenient stairs to the palace, the entrance to which was guarded 
by a few household troops dressed in scarlet broadcloth. We then 
crossed the north quadrangle of the palace, which is suiTounded 
with galleries and apartments, and was crowded with eager specta¬ 
tors, and ascending some still more inconvenient or even dangerous 
stairs reached a gallery along which we proceeded to the Deb’s 
receiving room, which is on the west face of the palace. At the 
door of this the usual delays took place, these people supposing that 
their importance is enhanced by the length of delay they can 
manage to make visitors submit to. The Deb, who was an ordinary 
looking man in good condition, received us graciously, and actually 
got up and received his Lordshipis letter standing. The usual con¬ 
versation then took place by means of intei*pretmg, and the Deb 
having received his presents and presented us with the usual plan¬ 
tains, ghee, and some walnuts, dismissed us. And this was the first 
and last time I had the honour of seeing him, as I was indisposed 
at the time of our leaving to return. The room was a good sized 
one, but rather low; it was supported by well ornamented pillars 
tastefully hung with scarfs and embroidered silks.” Two days after¬ 
wards the Dhurma Raja, a good-looking boy of eight or ten years of 
age, and son of the Tongso Penlow, received the mission, which out 
of compliment to his religious character remained standing. 
The Dhurma Raja sat in a small recess, lighted chiefly by lamps, 
and was prompted by a venerable looking grey-headed priest. 
Around the room priests sat busily employed in muttering sacred 
sentences from handsome gilt-lettered black books. 

Captain Pembeiion in due course submitted the draft of a treaty 
such as he was instructed to negotiate—the terms of which, were 
not only extremely moderate, but favourable on the whole, to the 
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Bhotanese. It was appavenilj Agreed to hy the Bhitrixia md Deb 
and all the cotmcil except the Tongso Penlow, Khose in** 
terests were slightly affected hy it* This howerer was made the 
grotuid for its final rejection by the GoTemment. Captain Pember¬ 
ton thus imms up the results of his mission— 

mission was deputed from the supreme GoTemment to the 
court of Bhotan under a belief that the rulers of that country were 
kept in ignorance of the proceedings of their local officers, and that 
when known some decisive steps would be taken to guard against 
the probability of interruption to those amicable relations the con¬ 
tinuance of which was of vital importance to Bootan itself. In its 
progress through the country the mission was everywhere received 
with marked distinction, the Envoy was waited on by every 
Soubah (Jimgpen) of the districts thnmgh which it passed, and no¬ 
thing could have exhibited a more anxious desire to do honour to 
the power that deputed it than the extreme respect with which the 
letters and presents of the Governor-General of India were received 
by the Deb and Dhurma Rajas of Bootan. Yet so wholly impotent 
is the Government of the coimtry, and so lamentable are the effects 
of the contests for supremacy which have devastated Bootan for the 
last thirty years, that its rulers dare not enter into engagements 
which, however calculated to promote the general welfare, may 
indirectly clash with the ima^nary interests of a Pillo or Zimpe. 
During many protracted discussions held with the ministers of the 
Deb, every argument was used, and the most detailed explanations 
were offered, to arrest the attention of the Government, and to 
show the extreme hazard incurred by the misconduct of its ofiicers. 
Various propositions were submitted and discussed, and the draft 
of a treaty was at last prepared with the avowed concun’ence and 
approval of the Deb and his ministers, who repeatedly admitted, 
both in private and at the public durbars (state receptions'), that 
its provisions were unobjectionable ; they appointed a time for 
ratifying it by signature, and when the period for so doing arrived, 
evaded it on the most frivolous pretexts, the Deb to the last ad¬ 
mitting that he had no valid objections to offer, and that it was cal¬ 
culated to benefit his country by removing many existing causes of 
disatisfaction. These opinions he held in common with the ex-Deb, 
the Paro Pillo, the Tassi Zimpe, Wandipoor Jungpen, and the Lam 
and Deb Zimpes; and yet he avowed he dare not sign it as the 
Tongso Pillo objected.’’ 

After a fruitless delay of upwards of five weeks, the mission left 
Poonakha on the 9th of May, just as a contest for the Debship was 
about to commence, the claimant being the ex-Deb, whose adherents 
had taken up a position in the fort of Telagong, about nine miles 
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distant. On tbe morning of the mission’s departure, a demonstra^ 
tion of dedance was made, though the enemy was miles away. The 
roof of the Deb’s palace was covered with troops, who shouted, 
fired off matchlocks and waved banners for a considerable time~ 
pretty much apparently after the ^ awe-inspiring demonstrations ’ 
of the Chinese. The mission returned to the plains by the Buxa 
Pass, which was reached on the 18th of May. From thence it went 
on to Goalpara, on the Berhampooter, and from there returned to 
Calcutta. 

No satisfactory result followed Captain Pemberton’s visit to 
Poonakha, and things continued to go on on the frontier as they 
had done before. During the year 1839, twelve natives were car¬ 
ried off from British territory, one of whom died from his wounds, 
another was killed for attempting to escape, and a third was 
woimded and thrown down a precipice, because he would not work. 

As the only means of protecting the frontier, and putting a stop 
to these continued aggressions, the Government of India determined 
to take the whole management of the Assam Dooars, attach them 
in fact, and pay the Bhotanese Government 10,000 rupees per 
annum as compensation for the loss of revenue sustained by the 
control of the Dooars in question passing into the hands of the 
Indian Government. This measure was carried out in conformity 
with an order from the Governor-General (Lord Auckland), dated 
6th September 1841, and it proved on the whole successful, as far 
as the raids within the British frontier were concerned; but in¬ 
cursions from the hills on the villages in the Dooars themselves 
continued to go on for many years afterwards. 

Having thus given a risumS of the relations which have existed 
between the British and Bhotan Governments regarding the Assam 
Dooars, thbse connected with the Dooars of Bengal require a 
similar notice; the disputes connected with them having given rise 
to more important results than those which originated with the 
former. 

It has already been shown at page 36 that a large estate called 
Ambaree Fallacottah, situated within the British frontier, was 
taken from the Zemindar of Bykantpore, and made over to Bhotan 
in 1784. The year following the attachment of the Assam Dooars 
referred to above, it became the subject of correspondence be¬ 
tween the British and Bhotan Governments; the latter hav¬ 
ing complained to the former of the conduct of a son of the 
Zemindar of Bykantpore, to whom it had let the estate in ques¬ 
tion:—^apparently being unable to manage it through its own 
officers, consequent on its being some twenty miles inside our 
frontier. Referring to this matter Mr. Eden observes—^^The 
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Bykaatpore family always liare coamdered that tliis land was 
wrcmgMly taiken from them and giren to the Bootmeae 5 and the 
former^ being a member of that family^ took the opportunity of 
endeaTOuring to regain possesdon of it by withholding the rent, 
and refusing to obey the orders of the Booteah officers. He also 
was acctised of making inroads into Bootan from the estate, and of 
there secreting the plunder obtained in these raids. It was in fact 
a kind of no-man’s-land. We had no authority there, and the 
GoTemment of Bootan was unable to enforce its orders on its own 
subordinates.^* Ambaree Pallacottah consequently became a con¬ 
stant source of disturbance on the frontier, particularly so, as the 
Bhotanese had no means of reaching it except by passing through 
British territoiy. The Government of Bhotan, in this matter 
seems to have acted sensibly, by requesting the Indian Government 
to take the estate under its charge, and hold itself responsible for 
the due payment to the former of the net annual proceeds of the 
property. This proposition was agreed to, and in 1842 Ambaree 
Pallacottah was taken under British management. 

Outrages of a nature similar to those described on the Assam 
side, are stated to have been of periodical occurrence in the vicinity 
of the Bengal Dooars, scarcely a year passing without some of them 
taking place. The aggressors, it was believed, were either Bhotan 
officials, or robbers protected by them. An interval of ten years 
however occurs, wherein, in the records at my disposal, no details 
are given of specific outrages, though no doubt numbers occurred 
during that period. In 1852 an elephant valued at a thousand 
rupees was stolen from a native resident at Rungpore, by the 
Nieboo or Katma of Mynagoorie. The following year the same 
official stole an elephant of like value from a person called 
Ameeroodeen, and again in 1854 stole Enam Mahomed’s elephant. 
In the latter year also, the house of one Daooreah Doss of Shaft- 
baree in Zillah Rungpore was attacked, the owner killed, his wife 
wounded, and fifty-two rupees’ worth of property carried off. One 
of the offenders, a man named Roopa, found protection from the 
Eatma of Mynagoorie, who treated the demands made for his 
surrender with contempt. 

The next serious outrage occurring at this time is one having 
reference to the Assam Dooars. It appears that in'March 1854, a 
mission was sent by the Bhotan Government to Gowhatty for the 
purpose of obtaining an increase to the amount of compensation 
annually paid by the British Government for the Assam Dooars. 
The Dewangiri Raja—as it has become the custom to call the 
Jungpen in charge of that pdsa—and an uncle of the Dhumia 
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Raja.; l>oth of them near connections of the Tongso Penlow, were 
the officials to whom this duty was entrusted. The mission proved 
unsuccessful; and on its way hack to Bhotan committed a series of 
rohheries on the Booars under British protection. 

The magistrate of Kamroop was directed to proceed to the scene 
of these robberies; with a company of the 2nd Assam Light Infantry, 
for the purpose of giving assurance and protection to ^e villagers, 
and whUe he was there, a party of the Dewangiri Raja’s men were 
captured in the act of carrying off some Bhotanese who had settled 
in the Dooars. These men confessed to having perpetrated some 
of the robberies in conformity with direct oi*ders from the Dewan¬ 
giri Jungpen (Raja). 

While these cases were under inquiry, fresh robberies continued. 
Amongst others, a party of forty Bhotanese plundered a merchant 
named Attum Chand of property to the value of between seven and 
eight thousand rupees. The robbers were believed to be in the 
service of the Dewangiri Raja, and the Governor-General’s agent 
in Assam reported to Government, that there could be no longer 
any doubt that the official in question was not only implicated in 
the outrages, but kept organised bands of robbers for the purpose ; 
and further, that there was a strong suspicion that in so doing he 
was acting under the authority of the Tongso Penlow. 

The result of the representations made, and threats held out, to 
the Bhotan Government at this time, was, that it ordered the 
Tongso Penlow to pay into the Bhotanese treasury a sum of money 
in amount double that, which the value of the property plundered 
by his relative, the Dewangiri Raja, was estimated at.’* The 
Tongso Penlow, on receiving the order from the Deb Raja to pay 
this fine, wrote two very insolent letters to the Governor-General’s 
agent in Assam, abusing him for having addressed the Deh Raja 
direct with reference to the Dooar robberies, in place of having 
done so through him, making use of the following expression:—I 
am a Raja like the Deb Raja—how can he injure me P ” At the 
same time, however, he somewhat inconsistently intimated that the 
Dewangiri Jungpen had been removed, and requested the Governor- 
General’s agent, Colonel (now General) Jenkins, to pay half the 
amount of the fine that had been imposed upon him. 

Colenel Jenkins made a detailed report of recent occurrences to 
the Government of India, and recommended the immediate occupa- 

» Mr. Eden stato that it is a common proceeding in. Bhotan, when a demand from 
the Briti€h Gcvomment is strongly pressed, for the officer responsible lor the oflenoe 
complained of—to he made to pay a sum of money as a fine^ which is divided amongst 
the members of Oonncil, and great osiedit claimed for the punishment thus inflicted; 
though probably, in the majority ot Inatances, the members individually have oon* 
Hived at and pcaflted by the offence. 
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tioli of tli6 Bengal Booaaai as the onlj meaanre liliilj to be efifective 
abort of inTading tbe country~al8o that the value of the property 
plundered by the Dewangiri Jungpen should be deduoted from the 
eompenaationpaid for the Assam Booars^and submitted the question 
as to whether the whole of the compensation then due should not 
be entirely withheld until the whole of the offenders demanded by 
tbe magistrate had been surrendered. 

In reply to this communicatian from Colonel Jenkins^ the 
Governor-General (Lord Balhousie) directed the following observa¬ 
tions and instructions to be communicated to that officer^ bearing 
date January 11th, 1866— 

‘‘The Governor-General in Coimcil, although he is most anxio\ 2 s 
to avoid a collision with the Booteah Government, feels that it is 
impossible to tolerate the insolence and overbearing tone of the 
Tongso Penlow’s communications to his representative on the 
north-east frontier, and if it be tolerated the motives of the Govern¬ 
ment may be, and probably will be, misconstrued, and the con¬ 
sequences will be more troublesome to the Government, and more 
injurious to the interests of its subjects, than if at once resented. 

“ His Lordship in Council therefore authorises the agent on the 
north-east frontier to point out to the Tongso Penlow the extremely 
unbecoming tone of his several commimications, and the inad¬ 
missibility of the requisitions which they contain ; to require him, 
on the part of the Governor-General in Council, to apologise for 
the disrespect which he has shown to his Lordship’s representative, 
and in his person to the Government of India; and to inform him 
that, unless he forthwith accede to his demand, measures, which 
he will be unable to resist, and which will have the effect of 
crippling his authority on the frontier, will be put in force. The 
agent will, at the same time, inform the Tongso Penlow that, 
under any circumstances the value of the property plundered with 
the connivance of his brother, the late Dewangiri Raja, will be 
deducted from the Booteah share of the Dooar revenues. It is not 
thought expedient to go beyond thi% and to declare that payment 
of the share of the Dooar revenue will be entirely withheld until 
all the offenders who have been demanded are surrendered. 

“ If the above remonstrance should be responded to in a becom¬ 
ing spirit, it will be sulficient for the agent to warn the Tongso 
Penlow that any repetition of the aggressive movements of which 
we have recently h^ to complain vdll be forthmth resented by the 
permanent occupation of the Bengal Dooars. It is possible that 
this menace may have the desired effect of bringing home to the 
mind of the Tongso Penlow the risk which he incurs by encoui*ag- 
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ing or permitting incursions into Britisli territory; if not, and if 
there should be a recurrence of such incursions, the GoTemois 
General in Council, deeming it a paramount duty to protect the 
subjects of the British GoTemment, will hare no altematiTe, and 
he authorises the agent, in the possible event supposed, to take im¬ 
mediate measures for the complete occupation of the Bengal Booars, 
on the imderstanding that such occupation shall be permanent, and 
that the admission of the Booteahs to a share of the revenue of 
those Booars, shall rest entirely with the discretion of the Governor- 
General in Council. 

ffis Lordship in Council is not unaware that the Beb Ra^a is 
the nominal head of the country, and that it is the conduct of the 
Tongso Penlow and his brother, the late Bewangiri Raja, and not 
the conduct of the Beb Raja, which has called for some measure of 
severity on the part of the British Government. But it is obvious 
that the Beb Raja, even*though he maybe ostensibly well disposed 
towards the Government, is imable, or unwiUing, or remiss in bis 
endeavours to restrain his subordinate chief, and it cannot be per¬ 
mitted that for this want of power, or want of will, or want of 
energy, the subjects of this Government should suffer. The Beb 
Raja must share in the penidty due to the delinquencies of those 
who own his authority, and for whose acts of aggression on British 
territory he must be considered responsible.’^ 

Colonel Jenkins immediately carried out these instructions, and 
forwarded a letter through the Bewangiri Raja to the Tongso 
Penlow, demanding an apology. The former at first reported 
having despatched the letter the moment it arrived, but subse¬ 
quently, when the non-receipt of an answer led to inquiries, he 
apparently forgot what he had said before, and admitted having 
suppressed it, on the grounds that he was afraid of offending the 
Tongso Penlow by forwarding it. Letters of apology were ulti¬ 
mately received ^m the Bhotan Government, and on Colonel 
Jenkins's, recommendation, accepted as sufficient. At the same 
time, the value of the property plundered by the men of the Be¬ 
wangiri Raja, which was estimated at 2,868 rupees, was deducted 
from the Assam Booar compensation money then due, and the 
balance paid over to the Bhotan Government. 

Whilst these letters of apology were in course of transmission, a 
fresh aggression occurred, in the abduction of a person of conadder- 
able local importance, named Arun Sing, the hereditary Zemindar 
of Ooomar Booar, who had removed himself from Bhotanese pro¬ 
tection and taken up his residence within British territory. He 
was carried off into Bhotan by an armed party from the Bhulka 
Pass, headed by the official in charge of it. 
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In reference to this case, the Governor-General directed the 
punishment of the ofTenders to be demanded fi'om the Bhotan Go¬ 
vernment, as well as an apology for the aggression ; warning it 
that on its failing to comply the Government of India would hold 
itself free to take permanent possef^sion of the Bengal Dooars. The 
Bhotan Government however evaded complying, and the following 
curious reply was received from the Deb Raja.— 

You have written to me to release the ^mindar and send him 
back, and that it will not be well if I do not do so. The Zemin¬ 
dar has all along been.a servant of mine, and you wi*ite to say that 
there will be a quarrel if he is not sent back. I have not done an 
injury to any subject of your territory; there is no power greater 
than that exercised by the Honourable Company and the Dhurma 
Raja, and being on friendly terms, it is not proper to write about 
such trifles, but if the Zemindar has written to you, you will let 
me know, for even his doing so was improper.^^ 

In forwarding this reply to the Government, Colonel Jenkins 
observed that, as the contention which appears to have existed 
for so many years amongst the chief families of Bhotan for supreme 
government of the country appears to be still continued,*’ there 
was no reasonable expectation that any refonn in its jurisdiction 
in the Dooars would be effected, and that he was of opinion that 
further reference was useless, and that the only measure open to 
Government was the annexation of the Bengal Dooars, but, as in 
the case of those of Assam, he proposed to allow the Bhotan Go¬ 
vernment a share of the revenue—expressing at the same time the 
conviction, that the annexation would be considered a great boon 
by the inhabitants of the tract of country in question. 

While the Indian Government had this matter under consideration, 
two other outrages were reported to it, under date 21st November 
1866. In the one case a native under British protection, named 
Salgaram Osawal, having gone across the frontier to Mynagoorie to 
trade, was seized and detained on the grounds, stated to be false, 
that he had in deposit, property belonging to a deceased Bhotancse. 
In the other case, a party of armed men employed by a Bhotanese 
official entered Cooch Behar and carried off three natives named 
Jubeel Doss, Ramdolall, and Hermohun; also three of their 
women, as well as cash and property valued at 2,176 rupees. The 
man first mentioned and all the women were released on the pay¬ 
ment of 1,400 rupees as a ransom, and the promise of a thousand 
more at a future period; as security for the payment of which, 
three persons who negotiated their release were detained. In reply 
to a formal application for the release of the prisoners made by 
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the Govemor-GenemPs agent, he was told that EamdolaU owed 
money in Bhotan, and could not he released unless his son liqui¬ 
dated the debt.* 

Coincident with these various acts of aggi'ession, cattle lifting* 
including thefts of elephants, was of common occurrence. Be¬ 
tween 1854 and 1857 seven cases were reported as having occurred 
on the Rungpore frontier, imd in the latter year, five cases on the 
Cooch Behar frontier. The chief offender was believed to be the 
Katma of Mynagoorie, against whom fifteen distinct charges had 
been registered. The Government of India now determined to 
adopt active measures, and as the Lieutemtot Governor of Bengal, 
SirF. Halliday, was about to visit the north-eastern frontier, he 
was requested to report as to the course which seemed best suited 
to enforce better behaviour on the part of the Bhotanese:—the 
choice apparently lying between annexing the Bengal Dooais, or 
withholding the compensation for those of Assam. A regiment 
was at the same time ordered to the frontier. 

Sir F. Halliday visited the frontier and after consulting with 
Colonel Jenkins and several intelligent natives of local experience, 
he came to the conclusion the withholding of the compensation for 
the Assam Dooars would be a punishment that would be more 
severely felt by the Tongso Penlow than the Government of 
Bhotan ;t and he seemed to think that there were strong indica¬ 
tions of an intention to adopt an improved foreign policy on the 
part of the Bhotan Government, the more so as certain obnoxious 
frontier officials had been dismissed, and the rebellion which had 
so long thrown the country into confusion had ceased. Sir F. Hal¬ 
liday therefore thought that the Deb Raja being now a more free 
agent would pay more attention to the administration of the 
country, and the season being too far advanced for any active opera¬ 
tions, he suggested that a communication should ll^ sent to the 
Dhurma and Heh Rajas, through the Tongso and Pare Penlows : 

Solemnly warning them against trifling with the forbearance of 
the British Government, and once more, avowedly for the last time, 
calling upon them to deliver up Anm Sing and Ramdolall, or 

* This man Hamdolall, as well as Salgaram Osawal and Hnrmohiin, and also three 
persons who remained as security for the thousand rupees due for the ransom of 
Jiibeel Doss, have not been surrendered up to the present time. They are supposed 
to have been oarried oif into Bhotan as slaves, in which capacity, if, still aUve, they 
most probably contiiiue to be. 

t Mr. Edon, in reference to this view, states—There soems to have arisen about 
this time a curious idea, that the Tongso Penlow was a man well disposed to 
our Government, and less to blame than the other officials. Why such a notion 
^onld have been entertained is not quite inteUifidhlc, for though there had been 
outrages on the western frontier as well as on the eastern, the Tongso Penlow had 
throughout treated oar Government with unvarying insolence and ill*oonoealed 
contempt*** 
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abide by sucb measures as the British OoTerUjS^eut muy, in fmlure 
of full satisfaotioii^ adopt on its own account towards the yindioa* 
rion of its right and powers/’ Failing compliance with the ulti- 
msetum^ the course Sir F. Halliday propo^ to adopt was the 
annexation of Ambaree Fallacottah and Jelpaish—territory, as 
already shown, ceded to Bhotan in 1784 and 1787 respectiyely.^ 

Sir F. Halliday thus describes the feelings of the people of the 
Dooars at this time in respect to their appreciation of the Bbo- 
tanese rule—Various endeavours have he&n made by the heads 
of villages in the country opposite to Julpigoorie to persuade the 
British authorities to invade the Dooars, and free them from the 
oppressive Government of Bhotan. Messages to that effect have 
been sent across, and a deputation of heads of villages attempted 
to see me, probably with that object, but I declined to give them 
an interview. Assurances were conveyed through our own sub¬ 
jects, that the people of the Dooars were very anxious to come 
imder our rule, and it was intimated that if we would only send 
troops, all supplies would be ready for them without expense/’ It 
was also asserted by the better informed natives on the frontier, 
that a very little encouragement would induce the people of the 
Dooars to rise upon their Bhotanese rulers. But to those and simi¬ 
lar communications Sir F. Halliday gave no encouragement. 

The Indian Government adopted the views of Sir F. Halliday 
with reference to the expediency of making one more dexnand, in 
the form of an ultimatum, for the surrender of the natives who had 
been abducted. Failing immediate compliance, it was determined 
to take permanent possession of Ambaree Fallacottah, within our 
own frontier line, and follow up the measure by the occupation 
and retention of Jelpaish vrithin Ibat of Bhotan. In the mean¬ 
time the intention of stationing a military force on the frontier was 
carried out; a cantonment being establi^ed at Julpigorie, and the 
73rd Native Infantry, with a detachment af the 11th Irregular 
Cavalry, was posted there. 

At this period, however, the sepoy mutiny broke out, and it was 
improbable that any troops would be available to enibrce the 
thi^ts of the Government, it was deemed advisable at the time 
that this final demand should not be made ; the more so, as the 

* In referanoe to the oeaslon of Jelpaish, 1^ F. HlUliday femarlni that—^**The 
Jelpaieh tract on the left bank of the Teesta rijer in Bootan was nndonbtei^ jpart 
and poroel of the Bykantpore ZemSndaree of Knngpore belonging to the Bafe of 
Jnlplgorte, apd it is stiU looksed upon by that old xamily and its xetalnen and de- 
penidtonts, and Indeed by the whole country side, as part of their old domain^ im- 
propsrly giyen up to the Booteshs, and likely some day or other to be redo vexed. 
Jelpaish itself, which Is not far from the Bootan fort of Moine^goorle, is the site of 
the old family Uxaplo of the Bykantpore family/* 
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attmtion of Government was absorbed by matters of much greater 
importance. 

About this time a raid on rather an extensive scale was made 
into Gooch Behar by a party of between three and four hundred 
men commanded by Bhotan- oflScials. In the first instance^ 123 
bufialoes and two herdsmen were carried off, and two days after¬ 
wards the house of Sakaloo Parmanick plundered, and property 
estimated at 20,936 rupees taken away. In this affair four native 
watchmen and two relatives of the owner of the house were carried 
into captivity. 

A representation was now made to the Deb Raja requiring the 
release of all the British and Gooch Behar subjects then in con¬ 
finement, in default thereof, punishment being threatened. The 
result of this was that the officer in charge of the Bhulka Dooar 
received an order from the Deh Raja to investigate the case, which 
ended in the official in question coming to the place of meeting 
attended by a considerable body of armed retainers, and after con¬ 
ducting himself in a violent manner, refusing to take any steps 
towards investigating the outrage complained of, until a revision 
was made of the frontier boundaly^ In a communication to Govern¬ 
ment, dated 9th March 1850, reporting the conduct of this official, 
Golonel Jenkins stated, Nothing, I conceive, will effectually put 
a stop to these daring inroads, but the posting of a considerable 
force of Government troops, disposed in one or two detachments, 
on the frontier of Gooch Behar; but the mere presence of these 
guards will not be sufficient, I fear, to induce the Booteah authori¬ 
ties to give up the unfortunate individuals now detained in captivity, 
and the restitution of the value of the property which hew from 
time to time been plundered from the border villages, except by the 
actual occupation of one or more of the Dooars until our demands 
are fully complied with. The superior officers of Bootan are possi¬ 
ble well disposed towards our Government, but they have no con¬ 
trol over the Soubahs or their subordinate Katmas, as I have often 
attempted to point out, and unless our Government themselves 
punish the Soubahs by the attachment of the Dooars, our captive 
subjects and dependents, who cannot escape or effect their own 
ransom, will end their days in confinement, and those who have 
been forcibly robbed will in vain look for the restoration of their 
property from the supreme Government of Bootan.’’ As the year 
1859 advanced, fresh aggressions were reported, and amongst other 
occurrences the Deb Raja in reply to a further demand about sur¬ 
rendering the prisoners, declared that Arun Sing had died, becaiise 
bis days were numbered. 
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ColoEel JenkiBs naturally considered any fiikiier attempts to 
obtain redress in a friendly manner bopeless, and urged the im¬ 
mediate annexation of Ambaree Fallacottab and Jelpaiab, The 
then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Sir J. Grant) however did 
not take so unfavourable a view of the Deb Baja’s answer, and 
thought that the execution of the measure proposed should be kept 
in reserve for some new occasion; as he thought that there was 
some advantage in the Bhotanese possessing land, the annexation 
of which, in the event of misconduct, could be held out as a practi¬ 
cal menace. These views did not meet with the support of the 
Governor-General -(Lord Canning) who adopted the opinions of 
Colonel Jenkins, in as far as related to Fallacottah, and directed 
that the estate should be taken possession of, and a narrative of 
the circumstances which had rendered the measure necessary, sent 
to the Bhotan Government, coupled with a requisition for the 
restoration of the captives and punishment of the oifenders;—full 
compliance with these demands being the only terms on which the 
territory would be given back to Bhotan. 

The orders of the Governor-General were put in force in March 
1860, but somewhat imperfectly carried out, through some mis¬ 
apprehension on the part of the local officers. Intimation that the 
territory had been seized was sent to the Bhotan authorities, but 
the letter giving them a chance of recovering it, was not sent, and 
the matter was allowed to stand as it was; the Government not 
deeming it expedient to disavow the acts of its agents. The Jung- 
pen of Dhalimkote however made frequent demands for the rent 
of Ambaree Fallacottah, and was placed in full possession of the 
circumstances under which the attachment had been made ; being 
given, at the same time, clearly to understand, that the payment 
would recommence as soon as the commands of the British Govern¬ 
ment had been complied with. 

This measure (the attachment of Fallacottah) does not appear 
to have been productive of much improvement, as shown by the 
fact that early in January (1861) the Bhotan frontier official at 
Gopalgunge, sent ov^r a party of his retainers into British territory, 
who took away a valuable elephant from a Mr. Pyne, the manager 
of a property belonging to Messrs. Dear and Co., at SilHgoorie, on 
the road to Dageeling. Mr. Pyne traced his elephant to Gopal¬ 
gunge, where it was in the possession of the official referred to— 
who, far from attempting to deny the fact, not only admitted it, 
but declined to give the animal up unless he received a present ot 
300 rupees, a gun and a telescope—proceeding in which he 
would seem to have been fully borne out by the Deb Raja ; for in 
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the month of April following, when Colonel Jenkins addressed the 
latter, demanding the release of the elephant, he declared that it 
belonged to Bhotan, but added, ^^if you be in need of the elephant 
give cash rupees 300 with gun and telescope, and you shall have 
it,’^* The authenticity of this letter was at the time doubted, but 
subsequent inquiries favoured the belief that it was actually written 
by the Deb Baja, establishing pretty clearly the fact that the 
forcible removal of property from within the British territory was 
not only sanctioned by the highest authonty in Bhotan, but the 
profits also, accruing therefrom, apparently participated in by 
him. 

In September 1861, a raid was made from the Banska Dooar into 
Cooch Behar, and “four elephants and four Mahouts (elephant 
drivers) carried off, which however were recaptured by some of the 
Raja’s people. The Raja of Cooch Behar however took advantage 
of this opportunity to submit to the British Government a list of 
seventeen elephants, which had been from time to time carried off 
from his territory. 

Shortly after this last occurrence, the Jungpen of Dhalimkote 
wrote to Dr. Campbell, the Superintendent of Darjeeling, and 
stated that having represented to the Dhurma and Deb Rajas the 
circumstances connected with the attachment of Fallacottah, he 
had received instructions to arrange a meeting with the Superin¬ 
tendent for the purpose of making inquiries about the delinquents. 
Dr. Campbell consulted the Governor-General’s agent (now Major 
Hopkinson), wdth reference to the propriety of complying with the 
request, who, seeing little or no hope of any satisfactory result from 
the interview, recommended that it should not be granted. At the 
same time however Major Hopkinson addressed a letter to the 
Bengal Government, recommending the appointment of a mission, 
and in so doing, thus expressed himself with reference to the political 
position of the Deb Raja—I am myself inclined to think that it 
is almost unreasonable to expect any satisfaction from the Deb 
Raja, and though for some purposes, it may be a useful fiction to 
assume that we are in correspondence with him and nothing else, 
nothing short of our having a European functionary permanently 
stationed at the court of the Deb could give assurance to our com¬ 
munications reaching him.” The establishment of such a per¬ 
manent agent, Major Hopkinson also thought would be tbe best 
means, of paving the way for friendly intercourse with Lassa. 

« A demand which was made at the same time for the surrender of British and 
Cocxsh Behar subjects detained in captivitjp met with no better saooesB than the 
application for the release of the elepliant. 
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Bengal Government approved of M^yor HopMnson’s 
euggestion respecting the dispatch of a and the appoint¬ 

ment of an agent at the Bhotan court, and recommended the same 
to tiie supreme Government of India :—the mission of the Hon« 
Ashley Kden was tlie result of this recommendation* 


APPENDIX C. 

Trandation of the Document which Mr, Eden signed under com^ 

pulsion, 

Aorehmekt. 

That from to-day there shall always be friendship between the 
Feringees (English) and the Bhotanese. Formerly the Dhuniia 
Raja and the Company’s Queen were of one mind, and the same 
friendship exists to the present day. Foolish men on the frontier 
having caused a disturbance, certain men belonging to the British 
power, living on the frontier have taken Bulisusan (Julpigorie ?) 
between Cooch Behar and the Kam Ilaja, and Amharee, near the 
border of Sikim, and then between Banska and Gowalparah, 
Rangamuttee, Bokalibaree, Motteeamnree, Papareebaree, Arioetta, 
and then the seven Eastern Dooars. Then certain bad men on the 
Bhoteah side stole men, cattle, and other property, and committed 
thefts and robberies, and the Feringees’ men plundered property and 
burnt down houses in Bhotan. By reason of these bad men re¬ 
maining, tlie ryots suffered great trouble ; and on this account the 
Governor-General, with a good intention, sent an envoy, Mr. Eden, 
with letters and presents, and sent with him Cheehoo Lama, the 
Minister of Sikim, and on their coming to the Dhuniia and Deb 
Rajas, making petition, a settlement of a permanent nature has 
been made by both parties. The DhurmaRaja will send one agent 
to the east and one to the west; when they shall arrive on the 
frontier of the Company’s territory, they shall, after an interview 
with the Feringees’ agents, receive back the tracts above mentioned 
belonging to Bhotan, and after these shall be given back, and on 
full proof being given against persons charged with cattle stealing, 
&c., the Feringees will surrender such offenders to the Bhotanese, 
and the Bhotanese will in like manner surrender offenders to th€i 
Feringees. After that each shall take charge of his own territory, 
look after his own ryots, and remain on friendly terms, and commit 
no aggressions, and thte subjects of either State going into the 
neighbouring State shall he tieated as brothers. 
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Bf, notwitlistan^ng^ any bad men on either side shall commit 
aoy aggression^ the rulers of the {ilace in which the offender lives 
sh^ seize and punish him. And as Chepboo Lama is the izh* 
terpreter between the Feringees and the Bhoteaha^ the Sikimeee 
are therefore henceforth to assist the Bhoteahs. We^ve written 
above that the settlement is permanent j but who knows, perhaps 
this settlement is made with one word in the mouth and two in 
the heart. If, therefore, this settlement is false, the Dhurma 
Baja’s demons (names omitted) will, after deciding who is true or 
false, take his life, and take out his liver and scatter it to the winda 
like ashea. The Bhotan army will take possession of Sikim, and if 
the Baja of Cooch Behar shall attempt to take any land belonging 
to Bhotan, the Bhotan Government, the Sikim Government, and 
the Company will invade Cooch Behar. If the Feringees attempt 
to take land from Bhotan, the Bhoteahs, Sikimese, and Beharees 
will invade the Company’s territory; and if the Behar Baja shall 
invade Sikim, the Bhotanese, Sikimese, and the Company shall 
invade Behar, Whichever of the four States, Bhotan, Feringee, 
Behar, Sikim, commit aggression, the other three shall punish it; 
and if, whilst this agreement remains, any other enemy shall arise 
to any of the States, the others shall all assist him. This agree¬ 
ment is made between the Feringees and the Bhotanese. And 
' this is the seal of the Dhurma and Deb Rajas. 

Seal here attached. 

(Signed) ASHLEY EDEN. 

(Under compulsion.) 

The year Singee, 21st month, Danopipa. 


THE END. 




